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THE GOLDEN TRESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE BASKET. 



THE Bois de Boulogne had not undergone, in 
1847, the changes which in our time have made 
an English park of it. It was then a thinly-scattered 
copse with few roads and paths, dusty in summer, 
mudoy in winter, and the fashionable world knew no 
other drive than that around the fortifications. On a 
winter morning at that time, the Porte Maillot was a 
completely deserted place, where at most might be 
seen occasionally an early duellist. 

Nevertheless, on Ash Wednesday, in the year 1847, 
an unusual bustle animated the front of a rather 
fashionable restaurant at the corner of the Avenue de 
Neuilly and the Bois. Two open carriages,''and three 
or four of those high-hung vehicles so much used by 
the young men of those days, were stationed at the 
door. Bright lights shone from the windows of 
the hotel, and young and joyous voices were heard 
from it. 

The white covering of snow extending over the 
road, and the great bare trees, formed a singular frame 
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lO THE GOLDEN TRESS. 

to this pavilion full of animation and light. Day was 
just breaking — a dark and rainy day — and a damp 
vapor arose from the soaked ground. The horses, 
which had not been unharnessed, shivered under their 
blankets, while the grooms, in whose care they had 
been left, stamped their feet upon the ground, while 
cursing their masters. 

" Does your Viscount often have such notions as 
this?" said a tall footman with black whiskers, 
splendidly dressed in green livery, golden epaulets, 
and green cockade, to a groom of liliputian size. 

" My master, the Viscount, is not in the habit of 
communicating his ideas to me," answered the jockey, 
with an accent and indifference wholly English. 

** Really," replied a coachman, very shabbily dressed 
in a short jacket, cut apparently from an old overcoat 
of his master's, " it is no time to go to the country 
to sup; besides, everything is so enormously dear 
here." 

The tall footman shrugged his shoulders disdain- 
fully, while the groom answered in a magisterial tone, 
" On the contrary, it is very fashionable. I lived a 
year with Sir Arthur Polluck, and when we passed 
the season in London, we went very often to Hamp- 
ton Court or Richmond." 

" T is true, 't is fashionable," repeating complaisantly 
this word, then very much in vogue. " My master, the 
Baron, said so again yesterday, before me." This 
dialogue was interrupted by the hotel-keeper, half 
opening the door, showing his face and white tie, and 
hurrying back again, after having called out, " Toby 
is wanted up-stairs." 
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The groom thus called confided the full-blooded 
horses which he had charge of to his companion, and 
ran up-stairs, where he was saluted by an explosion 
of confused cries and contradictory orders. The 
revellers had arrived at that period of their orgies 
when their joy only showed itself in noise, and when 
the hum of frivolity had taken the place of wit and 
repartee. 

" Toby, you must saddle the horses." 

" Toby, I want the two bay horses of the Baron 
harnessed to my carriage." 

" Toby, bring us donkeys to ride on." 

All these demands, made at once, were listened 

to by the English groom with perfect indifference; 

^motionless and erect, he did not seem in a hurry to 

obey them, until a clear and sonorous voice, that of 

his master, said rapidly these words : 

" Hired horses for every one in half an hour.'* 

Before leaving the room, the groom bowed in so 
perfect a manner that the admiration of the party 
burst into loud applause. 

"There is a well-trained servant!" cried a per- 
sonage, with massive neck and shoulders, of rather 
vulgar appearance, and who displayed at his button- 
hole various ribbons of many foreign orders. " 'T is 
Sartilly only who can pick up grooms of this kind. 
From what English count did you get him ? " 

" He came from Normandy," Toby's master an- 
swered. 

" It is not possible ! " said the decorated man. 

"His mother was English," said Sartilly, impa- 
tiently; "but let us speak no more of my groom, 
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but rather think of arranging our morning pro- 
gramme/' 

" Very well ! Bravo for the Viscount ! " three voices 
said together. 

** Then, gentlemen," continued Sartilly, " it is de- 
cided that we shall cross the Bois de Boulogne on 
horseback, in order to breakfast at the Tete Noir at 
Saint Cloud." 

'* Yes, yes," all the guests screamed in chorus, with 
the exception of a tall, sallow youth, who seemed 
absorbed in contemplation, but who aroused himself 
to exclaim : " It seems to me, gentlemen, that after a 
night spent at a ball, it is fatiguing enough to come 
to the Porte Maillot to sup, and that it would be use- 
less " 

"That's very well, Versoix," interrupted one of the 
company seated at the other end of the table. " Say 
rather you are afraid of diminishing your aunt's in- 
heritance." 

** But, my dear sir, I do not possess the millions of 
M. de Mensignac," replied the sallow young man. 

" Apropos of De Mensignac, how did it happen he 
did not come to sup with us ?' ' interrupted the deco- 
rated personage. 

" He left me about two o'clock, to give his arm to 
a domino who wore a violet-colored bow on her 
shoulder," Toby's master answered, *' and told me he 
would join us here; but I doubt very much his 
coming." 

" This Sartilly doubts everything," said one of the 
guests. 

** Why will not M. de Mensignac come ? " 
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" Because I recognized the domino who walked 
with him in the foyer." 

" And this domino — who was she ? '* 

** The beautiful foreigner who drives every day in 
the Champs Elysees in a carriage drawn by four 
horses unequalled in Paris." 

There was a general murmur of incredulity. 

" I saw two curls of her hair from under her hood/' 
replied Sartilly. '* It is only the women in Titian's 
pictures who have hair of that shade." 

"But they say she is unapproachable," said the 
provincial; "and, more than that, is escorted by an 
atrociously jealous husband." 

"Perfectly true," my^ar Versoix; "her husband is ' 
a sort of mulatto, with wicked eyes, and sharp teeth 
pointed like those of a wolf; but I suppose De Men- 
signac has found the secret of taming him." 

" It is not surprising," said another; " he is a being 
as mysterious as your friend De Mensignac ; and it is 
quite natural that he should please this Caribbean 
mulatto. Who knows if they do not conspire to- 
gether?" 

" Say at once that De Mensignac forges counterfeit 
money," laughingly answered Edmond de Sartilly. 

" Indeed, in speaking of a man who often disappears 
for a month, without any one knowing where he goes, 
you will acknowledge all suppositions may be per- 
mitted," young Versoix's neighbor replied, rather 
bitterly. " It is true that his sister Jeam|e de Men- 
signac remains alone at their house ouring these 
absences." 

Sartilly blushed, and, with an dngr}- glance, was 
2 
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going to answer harshly an attack which appeared to 
wound him to the quick, when Toby's return made a 
fortunate diversion. 

The groom announced that the horses were ready, 
and the gay party rose hurriedly from the table Each 
one felt the need of leaving the heavy atmosphere of 
the restaurant and breathing the fresh air. Day had 
appeared now ; the remains of the supper and the 
faces pale from fatigue looked sad in the morning 
lighti It was a moment when sleep powerfully de- 
mands her rights, and it required all the energy of 
the robust men of that epoch to mount on horseback 
at this hour and at this season. Toby had done 
wonders — he had found horses that could gallop, and 
almost clean saddles. Sartilly, who had taken com- 
mand of the expedition, ordered the servants to take 
the horses from the carriages, and wait at the Porte 
Maillot the return of the riding party. A half an 
hour after the party was gayly moving in the direction 
of Saint Cloud. 

The Bois de Boulogne was solitary, and the wide 
roads were covered with snow as far as the eye could 
reach. The sun had begun to shine faintly through 
the wood, which it brightened with a reddish light, 
for the weather had cleared now, and it was such a 
bright winter morning, that the party, revived by the 
freshness of the air, had recovered all their good- 
humor. They talked, they laughed, they sang, and- 
galloped their horses much to the displeasure of the 
animals. Iirthis way they reached in less than an 
hour the road that leads to the bridge at Saint Cloud, 
when Sartilly proposed to quicken thei& gait still 
more, that they might arrive sooner for. breakfast. 
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The long road which extended itself before the 
cavaliers was almost deserted, as only one man could 
be seen, about thirty paces before them. This early 
traveller walked briskly along the lower side of the 
road. He was dressed in a long, dark-colored cloth 
coat, wore a broad-brimmed hat, carried a large 
covered basket on his arm, and looked like a Parisian 
shopkeeper who was going to divert himself in the 
suburbs ; and as the basket seemed to contain provi- 
sions, it might be supposed that the unknown pedes- 
trian was going to some country picnic. A wild idea 
passed through Sartilly's brain. He laughed and whis- 
pered to the Baron, who was trotting beside him, and 
the latter transmitted the order to the rest of the 
party, who soon followed him, young Versoix taking 
the lead. The pedestrian had turned round a 
moment on hearing the noise of the horses' feet, and 
the riders saw that he looked old, and had a white 
beard ; but he quietly continued his walk without no- 
ticing again the little troop who were behind him. 

Suddenly, Sartilly started his horse into a furious 
gallop, and, brushing by the stranger with a rapid 
motion, seized his basket, and carried it off with great 
speed towards Saint Cloud. The old man remained 
motionless from surprise, and the party, who ex- 
pected to amuse themselves by a ridiculous chase, 
were disappointed. The stupor of the stranger lasted 
bu|:.a few seconds. He neither ran nor cried out, but 
with a vigorous bound cleared the ditch^tl^t bordered 
the * road, and with a quick step plunged into the 
cotpse^ where he immediately disappeared. 

** There 's a man who cares very little for his break- 
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fast," said the Baron, bursting out laughing. 'VThtg^yV 
poor fellow has taken us for a band of robb^^l^^J;- 
that's very certain." ' ,^ )*^^^f^i, 

" Sartilly is waiting for us yonder," said yi>u|^*'^ i'r^: 
Versoix. ^^^xJ;'"?-tv ; 

The Viscount, after galloping for a few moments^ hi^J' \ '- 
stopped in the middle of the road, holding up, with ay" ::' 
gesture of triumph, the trophy so oddly gained.: Tri ; • . 
an instant he was surrounded by the joyous troop, arid.^J-'U ■ 
there was a general cry of curiosity. :^ -s^l.^;C> ^ 

" Be patient," said Sartilly, laughing. " I dmgq^x^f}^: 
to open this mysterious package, and we will see'^i^liat k *?r 
this stranger was carrying to his wife for breal^fii5^!^U^J;i:':^ 
and lifting off the cover of the basket, he took- 6ut-^'];J;: ' 
successively, with a comic solemnity, a number idf'::>^; 
very fine napkins. '"\:..\:'j ■ 

"I really think his gift was a very poor one," said ■'• . 
he, continuing his inspection ; " there 's plenty of table-.' ■■■ 
linen here, but so far no provisions." 

All eyes were fixed upon the Viscount, who was' 
unfolding a last wrapping of black stuff, when an ex:r . ■- 
clamation of horror burst from every mouth. At the 
bottom of the basket had just appeared a human, 
head. V 

Yielding to a movement of very natural disgus^J:/ i 
Sartilly let the funereal basket fall, the head roUi^ ■ ; 
with its wrappings to the ground, the black envelop, 
coveHng half of the frightful remains. rc??^" 

No one had moved — mute from surprise and h<>i-ro'r, 
the riders remained petrified in their saddles; .The 
joyous circle surrounding this hideous object offered 
a strange picture, and the morning fog that enveloped 
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the scene gave it almost a fant^tic aspect. The wood 
was silent, the road deserted, and they all looked at 
each other without speaking. Sartilly was the first 
to shake off the torpor which, after a terrible and un- 
foreseen event, benumbs the will and paralyzes the 
movements. An idea had just struck his bewildered 
brain. 

" The murderer I — for it is he — it is the man who 
was carrying the basket," cried he, raising himself 
in his saddle; "he must be pursued — he must be 
arrested." 

" He rushed into the wood on the left," said the 
Baron, showing the copse which bordered the road. 

•* Let me see," said Sartilly, quietly. " He went in, 
you say, just here." 

" Yes, at nearly fifty paces from this," cried two of 
the men at the same time. 

" Ah, well ! then we have him. I know my Bois 
de Boulogne. The place where the brigand has 
hidden himself is not more than three hundred yards 
in width. I have hunted there with my friend, the 
deputy, this winter. It is a triangle, and as there are 
three roads to watch, we will divide the work be- 
tween us. You, Baron, gallop along the road to the 
left ; Versoix must remain here to keep guard over 
the broad avenue leading to Saint Cloud, in the not 
very probable case that the man should return. I 
will take the opposite round, and, if necessary, go 
into the wood and force the monster out of it. You," 
speaking to Henry, ** must go to Saint Cloud and 
bring the police-officers. The gemeral rendezvous 
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will be at this point. Before twenty minutes, the hunt 
will be finished." 

The Baron, very much flattered by the mission that 
Sartilly had confided to him, made no objection to it, 
but immediately started his horse in the direction in- 
dicated. A moment after, young Versoix was left 
alone at the angle of the wood, Sartilly and the Baron 
having already disappeared in the two angles opposite 
the copse. 

Young Versoix, left to his reflections, looked with 
terror upon the dismal object which had been in- 
trusted, in spite of himself, to his care, and believed 
that he was running the greatest danger in his post 
of sentinel. Versoix was the son of a watch-maker 
in Geneva, who had left him a rather large fortune, 
with solid principles of economy. Having been only 
lately launched* into Parisian life, he had not been 
able to lay aside entirely those instincts of order 
natural to his countrymen. At this moment he re- 
gretted bitterly being with this party, and felt an 
overwhelming desire to quit the place. 

There was really some foundation for his fears. 
The horrible old man that they were pursuing might 
have the desire of recovering the frightful burden 
which they had taken from him. Perhaps he was 
there, hidden in the thickness of the wood, ready to 
rush out like a wild beast chased by the hunters. 
The unfortunate Versoix listened tremblingly to the 
various noises which issued from the thick copse ; not 
having dared to descend from his horse, he was still 
mounted upon him in the middle of the road. Every 
moment he heard more and more distinctly Sartilly's 
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cries calling the Baron from the other side of the 
thicket, and it was evident that the courageous Vis- 
count was pushing into the wood, forcing his way- 
through the brushwood where the fugitive probably 
was hidden. The Baron, on his side, must penetrate 
the thicket, and if the man pursued was still in the 
place, there remained for him no other issue than the 
angle occupied by Versoix. 

The timid Genevese examined with an anxious eye 
the road leading to Saint Cloud, for it was from there 
help was to come, and he longed to see it appear. 
A loud crackling of branches and the noise of hurrying 
footsteps made him turn his head, and almost imme- 
diately a man appeared upon the border of the wood. 
There was no possibility of mistaking him, for it was 
really the fugitive. He was standing on the ridge of 
the copse which overlooked the road, and was look- 
ing around him. His face was in full view — a pale and 
angular face with white whiskers, lightened by black 
eyes, whose ferocious expression terrified the timid 
Versoix. Thus, standing on the ridge with bended 
legs and body raised to bound forward, the strange 
old man had absolutely the appearance of a hunted 
wolf just ready to turn and give fight to his pursuers. 
At first, he had not observed the Genevese, because 
the latter had gone back a few steps on seeing him 
coming; but it was only the affair of a second. With 
a glance of the eye, the fugitive saw the sentinel on 
horseback and the basket still lying in the place 
where it had fallen ; but he could not see the head, 
for it had rolled to the end of the road, and a large 
tuft of grass hid it from his view. The cries from 
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the wood drew nearer and nearer, Sartilly's voice 
being distinctly heard urging his companion on f 

"Go on, Baron! This way — to the left. I saw 
hkn ; we will catch him. Versoix, guard the angle." 

The fugitive waited no longer, but took his leap 
with prodigious vigor, crossing the road in three 
bounds. The first leap brought him near the basket, 
which he picked up, we may say, in his flight; 
the second carried him into the middle of the road ; 
and with the third he reached the other side of the 
way, rushing into an inextricable thicket of thorns 
and briers. 

This feat of strength was executed before even 
Versoix had thought of pushing his horse towards 
him, and even without giving him time to utter a cry. 
Almost as soon as he had disappeared, Sartilly and 
the Baron came through the same place the old man 
had just leaped from. " Where is he?" cried, at the 
same time, the two pursuers. Versoix could only 
point out, with a despairing gesture, the thick brush- 
wood into the midst of which the assassin had just 
plunged. The Viscount, quite exhausted with his 
efforts, swore a loud oath against the awkwardness 
and cowardice of Versoix. His hands were torn and 
scratched by the briers, and his disordered dress 
showed that he had not spared himself Both had 
courageously jumped from their horses, and, tying 
them to a tree, had forced their way on foot into the 
wood. Their plan would have certainly succeeded, 
as they had seen the fugitive, but now they no longer 
felt any inclination to continue the pursuit. Sartilly 
was, however, thinking again of pushing into the brush- 
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wood, when Versoix announced that he saw the 
police-officers coming by the way of Saint Cloud ; and, 
indeed, quite a large number of them could be seen 
at the end of the wide road. ♦ 

" Enough of hunting for this morning,'* said Sar- 
tilly, seating himself upon the edge of the road. " If 
we have failed in capturing the murderer, the police 
must take charge of it, for the wretch cannot be very 
far off now." 

•' And I," said the Baron, " am just as well pleased 
not to finish the work. But what an adventure ! Can 
you understand it at all ? *' 

"The secret is there," murmured Sartilly, pointing 
to the black stuff that hid the head "But — the 
basket ? " he cried, suddenly. 

" He carried it off," replied poor Versoix, blushing, 
and quite ashamed of having fulfilled his mission so 
badly. 

" It was really a piece of unheard of audacity," said 
the Baron, almost tempted to admire the old man, 
who was bold enough to return to seek this com- 
promising proof of his criminality. 

"Yes, it is very strange," repeated Sartilly, slowly. 

But now the measured steps of the policemen were 
heard distinctly, and Versoix ran to meet them, as if 
wishing to repair his former negligence by hastening 
to explain the facts of the case to the chief of the 
police, marching at the head of his band. 

" I know all about it already. Let me see the head," 
the magistrate answered, with much indifference. 

And as the Genevese insisted upon the necessity 
of immediately searching the brushwood in which 
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the old man had sought refuge, the officer added 
quietly : 

" It is useless. I know the place ; there is a marsh 
all around the thicket, and if the assassin has entered 
there, he cannot come out without our permission." 

The two pursuers stood up on the arrival of the 
police-officer, pointing out silently the sinister object 
to the magistrate, when, on a sign from the latter, one 
of the men approached, stooped down slowly, lifting 
up the black veil. 

Sartilly*s heart beat as if it would burst. On first 
opening the basket, he had had a glimpse of a pale 
and bloody head, whose features he had not tried to 
distinguish. A vague presentiment had just struck 
him, and it seemed to him his future life would be 
mixed with this strange history. 

The agent unrolled the envelop with that me- 
chanical calmness which the habitual exercise of the 
police functions give, and, while arranging it, had con- 
cealed his operations from the lookers-on, and when 
he had finished, drew back quickly, as . if wishing to 
produce a sensation. 

A woman*s head was placed on the snow, livid but 
still beautiful, with that appalling beauty which fol- 
lows death. The open and fixed eyes seemed to be 
still looking ; the features were not contracted, but the 
mouth was open, as if uttering a last cry, and the 
loosened hair formed a dark frame to this colorless 
face. A ray of sunshine bursting out suddenly, 
lightened the thick hair with a strange tint — a tint 
of reddish gold color — and Sartilly could not suppress 
this cry of surprise : 
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" Golden hair ! She is the domino of last night — 
she is the foreigner of the Champs Elysees ! " 

This exclamation seemed to strike the chief of the 
police powerfully, his face suddenly assuming that 
expression peculiar to persons charged by the govern- 
ment to discover criminals. He might not as yet 
have formed any suspicion, but his eyes were already 
questioning. The peculiar shade of hair could not be 
forgotten by the Viscount, and jn spite of his emotion, 
he understood it was necessary to explain himself 

" I am sure that I am not mistaken," he said in a 
voice which he tried to render calm. '* The victim of 
this odious crime is known to all Paris. Her name 
is Madame de Noreff, and she lived with her husband 
at the corner of the Boulevard des Invalides and 
the rue de Varennes. These gentlemen will testify 
to it." 

" Who are these gentlemen ? " the officer asked, after 
a short silence, drawing from his pocket a note-book 
and preparing to take notes. 

"Baron Polard, proprietor, Charles Versoix of 
Geneva," answered almost at the same time the 
Viscount's two companions. 

The names were inscribed in the formidable mem- 
orandum-book, and Sartilly, without waiting to be 
questioned, gave his name, Edmond, his title and 
residence. 

" I will ask you by and by, gentlemen, for an ex- 
act recital of what you have just witnessed. The most 
important thing at this moment is to lay our hands on 
the miserable murderer," the police-officer said hur- 
riedly. 
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" He is there," said Versoix, pointing to the brush- 
wood. 

" Then he will not be there long," was the reply. 

" Brigadier, post two of your men on the road, and 
make a tour with the others." 

The thicket in which the fugitive had sought refuge 
bordered the road for about sixty feet. Beyond it 
extended a marshy meadow, where it seemed impos- 
sible to venture without sinking deeply in the mud. 
The assassin had evidently got into an inextricable 
difficulty, and his capture was simply a question of 
time. 

The chief commanded the manoeuvres with the 
peremptory tone of a man not sorry to give a lesson 
to the ignorant, evidently wishing to show Sartilly 
and his friends how they made sure work of it in a 
case like this. 

The force surrounded the thicket, while three of 
them penetrated it, each with a loaded cane in his hand, 
and began a search more contracted than that of the 
Viscount and Baron. Ten minutes afterwards, with 
long faces and empty hands, one alone returned with 
a prize. It was the basket, which he had found on 
the brink of a half-filled well in the centre of the 
wood. As for the fugitive, he had escaped without 
leaving any other trace of his flight. 

The officer, very much disconcerted by his failure, 
made them begin the search again, directing them 
himself, without obtaining a better result. The mys- 
terious old man had vanished like a phantom, and his 
appearance might have passed for a dream, had not 
the severed head been there to. recall the sad reality 
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to the witnesses of the scene. They could not help 
admitting that the perpetrator of an abominable crime 
had just, for this day at least, escaped their pursuit; 
but the officer affirmed that it would not be difficult 
to discover the truth, as the victim could be identi- 
fied. 

" The man must have escaped before our arrival," 
added he, addressing himself to one of his company ; 
and after pronouncing this sentence, intended to con- 
sole the self-love of his men, the magistrate proceeded 
rapidly to the examination of the basket. He took 
out first the fine napkins that had covered the head, 
and found them without marks, and then he brought 
out an article that no one had seen when the basket 
was first opened. It was a red morocco pocket-book, 
that seemed to have been rifled hastily, for it was 
empty and torn in many places. 

" Oh, oh ! " said the officer, in a satisfied tone, " here 
is something that will aid us. There is a coat of arms 
stamped upon the cover. It is incredible how un- 
skilful these murderers are," added he, as if speaking 
to himself. 

While the man was examining this accusing piece, 
Sartilly's eye followed him anxiously. A vague in- 
stinct impelled the Viscount to think that the arms 
engraved upon the pocket-book were known to him, 
and at the same time an unaccountable feeling nailed 
him to the spot. He was reluctant to touch the article 
that had been in the bloody hands of the murderer, 
and, nevertheless, in spite of himself, he felt drawn 
to it by a feverish curiosity. He had already a ques- 
tion upon his lips, but his natural good sense restrained 
3 
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him from asking it. Happily, it had occurred to him 
that it was always imprudent to meddle too much 
with police affairs, and as this strange adventure would 
very probably expose him to a great many disagree- 
able interrogatories, it was better not to provoke 
them. He remained silent, therefore, and while the 
officer gave orders to carry away the funereal object, 
his ideas took another turn, and his imagination rap- 
idly calling up all the episodes of this strange history, 
with a singular clearness he perceived the striking 
points of it. 

The old man, after rushing into the wood, had not 
tried to escape, although he certainly had had ample 
time to do so; therefore, a powerful interest must 
have retained him, arid still more, he had braved the 
danger of an almost certstin arrest in order to recover 
the basket. Was it not evident, then, that the neces- 
sity of obtaining possession of important papers could 
have alone induced him to expose himself thus ? 

Sartilly felt certain that the pocket-book was near 
his hands when he had removed the napkins, his 
surprise and disgust having alone prevented him from 
seeing it, and when the head rolled on the ground, 
the important papers must have remained at the 
bottom of the basket. The incredible audacity of the 
murderer might be explained in this way. The pocket- 
book had held his secret. But what secret ? Could 
this horrible old man of the Bois de Boulogne be, 
indeed, the husband of the beautiful foreigner with 
the golden hair — this Madame de Noreff that Sartilly 
thought he had met at the Opera a few hours before ? 
The Baron and Viscount had merely a glimpse of the 
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mysterious murderer. ' He had escaped too quickly for 
them to be able to recognize him. Versoix alone 
had had the opportunity of seeing him at the time 
of his last appearance ; but he, only lately arrived 
from Geneva, and knowing very little of Parisian life, 
had probably never seen the ferocious husband of 
whom they were speaking at the Porte Maillot. 

** I am a fool to worry my brains in this way," said 
Sartilly, at last, after five minutes of painful thought. 
" It is the business of the police to clear up these 
affairs. I must have been mistaken at the ball, and 
my friend De Mensignac has nothing to do with this 
hideous tragedy. To satisfy myself, I will call at his 
house this morning." 

While the Viscount was trying to tranquillize his , 
mind, the chief of the police was preparing to leave. 

" I must go back-to Saint Cloud," he said, in a less 
official manner. " I have no time to lose, as it will be 
necessary for me to go to Paris to give an account of 
this affair. It is useless to remind you, gentlemen, 
that we shall very soon have need of your testimony 
in this case." 

" We are at your orders, and also quite disposed to 
do justice to your zeal," said the portly Baron, always 
delighted to be in the foreground. " While waiting, 
will you permit me to ask what you think of this in- 
credible discovery." 

" It is very difficult as yet to give an opinion," 
replied the magistrate, complaisantly, flattered by the 
praises of the Baron. " We have, perhaps, put our 
hand on what may prove a far-famed crime, although 
I have sometimes seen an equally strange affair turn 
out a mere trifle." 
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" But the head — the basket ? " 
^ "Who knows if it may not be simply a surgeon 
carrying home a subject to anatomize, and who was 
frightened by your attack and pursuit ? " 

" That is true," said the Baron and Versoix at the 
same time, rather inclined to accept any explanation 
whatever. 

" This gentleman may be mistaken," said the officer, 
pointing to Sartilly, who did not seem to have any 
faith in his suggestion ; ** all blond hair is alike." 

The Viscount was going to answer, for an inexpli- 
cable feeling prompted him to meddle in this affair, 
and it was with difficulty he could restrain the violent 
desire he felt to see again the head that the men had 
just wrapped up in its black covering, when the sound 
of horses' feet trotting quickly along the wide avenue 
directed his attention, and his surprise was very great 
on seeing Toby mounted on the bay horse he drove 
in his cabriolet. 

It must be something very serious that could have 
induced Toby to saddle and mount so valuable a 
horse, exclusively intended for a carriage. Sartilly, 
quite uneasy at the sight, advanced to the middle of 
the road, and made a gesture to the groom, who 
stopped the rapid motion of his horse with a celerity 
worthy of the admiration of Baron Poland. Erect 
and motionless, he stood within two paces of his 
master, with one hand raised to his cap, the other 
holding his bridle. 

"What is the matter?" said Sartilly in English, 
from instinct preferring not to have too many listeners 
to the news brought by Toby. 
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" A letter that a footman of the Marquis de Men- 
signac brought to the Porte Maillot, desiring me not 
to lose a moment in handing it to you, sir." 

" Jeanne's handwriting," murmured Sartilly, taking 
the letter quickly : " it is singular ! " 

He broke the seal, and read with emotion these 
words, written in a fine and trembling hand : 

•* I must see you to-day. Come." 

There was no signature, but the Viscount knew 
the hand that had written these laconic words, for he 
turned pale, and gave his orders to Toby in a broken 
voice : 

" Get down, and lengthen Ralph's stirrups. I am 
going to mount him. Go to Saint Cloud with these 
gentlemen, and hire a horse to bring back the car- 
riage to Paris. 

The groom obeyed silently, and Sartilly jumped 
in the saddle without remarking the singular expres- 
sion of Toby's eyes, that followed persistingly the 
movements of the police-officers. Toby's astonish- 
ment at seeing this array in the middle of the Bois 
de Boulogne was not surprising, therefore no one no- 
ticed it. 

The Viscount drev^iiear the party to shake hands 
with his friends, and to excuse his sudden departure 
to the officer, caused, he said, by urgent business. 

The magistrate accepted his excuses very gra- 
ciously, only begging him to give him a little further 
information before leaving, as he wished to know if 
the Viscount recognized the coat of arms stamped on 
the pocket-book, which he held out to him for in- 
spection. 
3* 
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"Azure, a chevron or, surmounted by a Marquis's 
coronet," the Baron rapidly said, very desirous of 
showing his heraldic knowledge. 

Sartilly had put his hand forward to examine the 
pocket-book, but he started back quickly, and said 
to the officer, ** I do not know this coat-of-arms." 
He had become lividly pale, and galloped off furiously, 
muttering these words: "The De Mensignac's coat 
of arms — Jeanne's letter — there is some trouble, and 
I will be there too late." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DE MENSIGNAC MANSION. 

THE fever for demolishing, which followed the 
revolution of February more than fifteen years 
ago, had swept away the superb mansion of the De 
Mensignacs. At the conclusion of Louis Philippe's 
reign, those vast buildings still overlooked the river 
Seine, from the high deserted land, which, under the 
Restoration, received a Spanish name in memory of 
the war of 1823. The Trocadero had been chosen as "" 
the spot to build the palace of the Roi de Rome. 
The catastrophe of 18 14 prevented the realization of 
Napoleon's idea, but had not stopped the work under- 
taken about 18 u by General Marquis de Mensignac. 
Nobly descended from an old Gascon stock, son of 
an emigrant who died at Coblentz, the Marquis, by 
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the favor of the first consul, had been able to restore 
his house, and recover part of his wealth, in return 
for his services so loyally offered. Captain of dra- 
goons at Austerlitz, Adhemor de Mensignac, after the 
battle of Wagram, had been made brigadier-general, 
and, at the time of the Emperor's marriage with Marie 
Louise, he had increased his protege's fortune by 
favoring his marriage with a noble and rich Austrian, 
whose father had accompanied the new Empress to 
Paris. The Marquis wished to prove his devotion to 
the empire by building a magnificent mansion near 
the ground consecrated to the dynasty of the young 
Napoleon. The empire fell before the building was 
finished, and the General did not inhabit it until 1817. 
Although his services under Napoleon, whom they 
called the usurper, made the court look coldly upon 
him, the Marquis rallied around the Bourbons about 
1820, having remained long enough in retirement to 
gain a reputation for fidelity to misfortune. Then 
remembering opportunely that his ancestors figured 
in the Crusades, he was soon taken into the King's 
favor, who elevated him immediately to the grade of 
lieutenant-general and peer of France. After this he 
led a luxurious life, and was one of the men most 
sought for in Paris until his death, which took place 
about the same time as the revolution of July. 

He left a son eighteen years old, and a daughter in 
the cradle — a daughter whose mother died in giving 
her birth. The son, whose name was Roger, became 
master of a fortune impaired by his father's extrava- 
gance, but still considerable. He showed, upon his 
entrance into the world, a firmness of character and a 
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discreetness of deportment very rare at his age. But 
it was whispered that this precocious maturity was 
owing to sad events, as the General's home had not 
been a happy one, particularly during the last years 
of his life. Unpleasant circumstances were spoken 
of, of which young Roger must have been the in- 
voluntary witness. 

These were little more, however, than vague rumors, 
as the General passed most of his time at the court, 
at the opera, and in the elegant circles of the gay 
world. He received no one at his house intimately, 
but opened it two or three times during the winter 
to give luxurious entertainments to the aristocracy, 
the Marchioness presiding at them with timid grace, 
and this was all that Paris knew of her. Her death 
made more noise than her life, and persons did not 
hesitate to say that grief, caused by the preference 
given to a rival, had contributed to her premature 
death. The neighbors and little shop-keepers around 
spoke of tragic scenes, of whicfi the De Mensignac 
mansion had been the theatre, and they had always 
looked upon the General as a kind of Blue Beard. 
The absurdity of these ridiculous stories was, perhaps, 
the only thing that kept them alive, and after the 
death of the Marquis and his wife, the house still re- 
tained its mysterious reputation. 

Nevertheless, nothing could be more simple than 
the life led by those who inhabited it, as Roger de 
Mensignac devoted himself entirely to the education 
of his young sister, with an almost paternal love. 
Jeanne had grown up under the same roof with her 
brother, and was now an accomplished young girl. 
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She had had an English governess in her childhood, 
who now remained with her as a companion. Miss 
Georgina Fassitt had, at first, come into the family 
as a reader to the Marchioness, about a year before 
her unfortunate death, and her demeanor since the 
death of her employers had given a loud contradic- 
tion to the public rumor which had accused her of 
having been the cause of the trouble in the General's 
household, as she showed the warmest affection for 
Jeanne, who returned it with all her heart. In her 
youth she had been strikingly beautiful, but at her 
present age these malicious suppositions were im- 
probable. 

Many severe strictures and hostile remarks were 
made upon Roger de Mensignac. Learned, intelligent, 
and refined in his tastes and habits, he had the great 
fault of not liking society — a wrong done to it that it 
never pardons. For some years after his father's 
death, he had tried its pleasures, but, gradually retiring 
from it, had now but o#e intimate friend, Edmond de 
Sartilly, the companion of his childhood. Never- 
theless, this friend was ignorant of certain parts of 
Roger's life, as he sometimes disappeared for entire 
months, no one knowing where he was. From this 
fact arose all sorts of rumors, some of them even going 
so far as to accuse the young Marquis of giving him- 
self up to some secret guilt. It had always been 
believed that under the hill of Trocadero were large 
subterranean caverns, and persons were not wanting 
to affirm that by these the De Mensignac family 
carried on their intrigues. 

Sartilly knew not what to think of these supposi- 

C 
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tions, and believed that the absence of his friend could 
be attributed to a great passion for some woman of 
high position. But the only mystery he could not 
unravel was the mystery of Roger's fprtune. Coming 
as he did into the possession of his father's estate at 
eighteen years of age, and having, since his majority, 
the wardship of his sister, Roger had always lived as 
a man who possessed an income of at least a hundred 
thousand francs ; nevertheless, Sartilly did not know 
of any other property than the De Mensignac mansion, 
which was rather an expense than a source of revenue. 
Roger did not gamble nor speculate, and it was by 
chance that Sartilly discovered that he had no money 
in the funds of the state, where, at this time, nearly 
every one invested their property. 

The Viscount, however, attached very little impor- 
tance to this circumstance, for he felt a strong friend- 
ship for Roger, and this feeling, begun in their infancy, 
had been increased for the last two years by a more 
powerful one, as Roger was the brother of the adora- 
ble young girl whom he loved, and who he believed 
returned his love. 

Jeanne had just reached her eighteenth year. Sar- 
tilly was the only visitor received in the De Men- 
signac mansion, and although there was a great differ- 
ence in their ages, a reciprocal sympathy drew them 
together. Roger had always shown himself favor- 
able to the future marriage of his sister with his best 
friend. They knew the marriage would soon take 
place, and while waiting, they lived in that charming 
.intimacy which naturally establishes itself between a 
pure young girl and the man who is to be her hus- 
band. 
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The evening of the melancholy adventure of the 
Bois de Boulogne, Sartilly had passed three hours 
with Jeanne and her brother, forming pleasant plans 
for the future. Roger had never seemed more gay. 
He had- playfully teased the lovers, had announced a 
serious conference for the next day, to settle prelimi- 
nary matters, and fix the day for the marriage. On 
leaving the house, the Viscount had dined at his club, 
and afterwards was enticed to the opera ball, and the 
foolish Porte Maillot party. 

Very much agitated by the exciting scene he had 
just been engaged in, the Viscount felt, on receiving 
Jeanne's letter, that anguish of heart which seems to 
be a forerunner of misfortune, and while galloping 
swiftly towards Paris, his head was filled with gloomy 
supposition ; but still, at moments, it seemed to' him 
as if all he had gone through had been a dream. The 
bloody head, the torn pocket-book, the frightful old 
man, seemed like so many childish visions that fever 
had produced in his brain ; and when he saw the mas- 
sive roof of the De Mensignac mansion towering above 
the trees in the garden, he had almost forgotten these 
funereal realities, and only thought of Jeanne, per- 
haps exposed to some danger, as she had sent for 
him, and felt every second's delay might destroy the 
happiness of both. 

At the sound of the furious galloping of his horse 
on the pavement of this deserted part of Paris, the 
door of the house was opened, and a footman coming 
forward to take charge of his horse, he felt that he 
was impatiently expected. 

"Has not the Marquis come home?" he asked 
quickly, while throwing the reins to the servant. 
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"The Marquis is not at home, sir," the footman 
answered, very calmly, " but he came in this morning 
about three o'clock." 

This unhoped for reply reassured Sartilly in a meas- 
ure, and he added, in a less agitated voice, " Can I 
see Mademoiselle de Mensignac ? " 

" She desired me to ask you to go into the library ; 
she will join you there immediately." 

Sartilly crossed the court rapidly, and bent his 
steps towards the well-known staircase that led to 
Roger's rooms. The library was built in the form of 
a high and narrow gallery, lighted by large windows, 
and situated on the southern front of the house. A 
single door led to the Marquis's chamber, and at the 
other extremity there was merely a wall, that being 
the end of the building. 

This was Roger's favorite room, and how many 
charming evenings had Edmond passed there, around 
the wide oak table, and where Jeanne, in spite of the 
smoke of the cigars, had taken her place beside 
them. Here, all spoke of the master— the new romance 
still open, engravings and water-colored sketches 
thrown here and there upon the table, large books 
piled upon the stand, and one might have sworn that 
Roger de Mensignac had just left the room, as a white 
sheet of paper was lying upon the table, and a pen 
still wet with ink. With this peaceful picture before 
him, Sartilly*s spirits rose, for it seemed to him that 
no misfortune could enter this beloved home. While 
these thoughts were passing through his mind, Sar- 
tilly was slowly walking along the gallery, when his 
foot touched an object, the contact with which gave 
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him a singular feeling. Stooping to pick it up, he 
could not restrain a cry of surprise, for he held in 
his hand a lock of hair, from which a ray of sunshine 
brought out the golden hues. He had not recovered 
from this emotion when the library door was opened, 
and recognizing the light step of Jeanne de Mensig- 
nac, he had only time to throw it aside, when the 
young girl came quickly in, holding out her hand, 
and asking him, in an agitated voice, if he had seen 
Roger. 

" I thought I would find him here." 

Jeanne gave a gesture of discouragement, and sank 
down in an arm-chair. Her pale face, and eyes red- 
dened by weeping, expressed so much anguish that 
Sartilly drew near to support her ; but repulsing him 
gently, she made a sign for him to sit down beside 
her. 

" What has happened, dear Jeanne ? " said the Vis- 
count, grieved to the bottom of his heart. He 
waited a long time for an answer. The poor girl 
had borne up at first against her grief, but in the 
presence of the man she loved, her forced energy 
gave way gradually, and she burst into sobs. 

"Dear Jeanne! in the name of heaven, speak 
to me." 

" My brother is dead ! " 

The Viscount was shocked, and all the frightful 
events of the morning appeared to him at once. It 
was then true ; the detective revelation of the morn- 
ing had not lied, and the pocket-book had been torn 
from the breast of his murdered friend. Jeanne, whom 
he adored, was before him, wringing her hands in 
4 
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despair, and he had no longer the courage to reas- 
sure her. 

" But I saw Roger last night," he murmured, as if 
speaking to himself. 

"Where? at what hour?" said the young girl, 
eagerly. 

"About two o'clock, at the opera ball. Yes, it 
was two o'clock," in the tone of a man trying to re- 
call his recollections. 

" At three o'clock he was here." 

"It is impossible! he could not be killed in this 
house." 

" You must have known that he was not at home, 
as you sent to inquire for him ! " 

" Dear Jeanne, did you not say that I sent some 
one here to see Roger ? " 

" It is quite true," said Jeanne, raising her large 
eyes, filled with tears, to her lover's face. 

" Who came here to inquire for him ? " 

" Your groom Toby." 

A painful thought crossed Edmond's mind. 
Could it be possible that Jeanne had suddenly lost 
her senses, and this fear gave him strength to inter- 
rogate her more calmly. 

" Jeanne," he said to her, in a voice that trembled, 
in spite of himself, " you know that I love you with 
my whole heart, and you know also that Roger is 
like a brother to me. When my father was killed in 
1820 in defending the Louvre, yours welcomed me as 
a son, and since the death of General de Mensignac, 
Roger has inherited the affection I bore his father. 
If he is in danger, I will save him; if he is dead, I will 
revenge him. But I must know all." 
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These plain and simple words seemed to make a 
great impression on the young girl, who, raising her 
head a^d wiping the tears from her face, gave Edmond 
a look full of love and gratitude, and, trying to collect 
her scattered thoughts, she pushed back the long 
ringlets of her hair, which had fallen in disorder on 
her face, remaining for a moment serious and silent. 

"I remember now," she said, slowly. "Roger 
stayed at home quite late ; we had been reading together 
some verses of Lamartine, and I had wept. He was 
gay, more gay than usual, and rallied me kindly. 
Gradually he became dull, spoke to me of our mother, 
then of you, and I remember his saying our marriage 
should take place very soon." 

Jeanne blushed while saying these last words, and 
evidently hesitated ; however, making an effort, she 
continued : 

" He wished," he said, " to arrange my affairs with 
the notary this morning, and he repeated several 
times, in a peculiar manner, that he would not always 
be here, and that he did not wish you to marry a 
woman without fortune. I tell you these things, 
Edmond, because it is important for you to know all 
that happened before he left." 

" When did Roger leave you ? " interrupted Edmond, 
who had been listening to this recital with feverish 
attention. 

" Near midnight ; and before he left me, he told me 
he would return rather late, and deSired me to meet 
him in the library this morning at ten o'clock. I 
recall at this moment his last words : * It will be 
very dull to hear the contract read ; but at eighteen 
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years old, your age, my dear Jeanne, you must begin 
to accustom yourself to these things/ Then," con- 
tinued the young girl, in a broken voice, " he kissed 
me, and I felt a tear fall on my forehead." 

" But he returned, you told me." 

" What I am going to tell you may seem to you 
almost improbable, and perhaps you can scarcely 
believe me," Jeanne replied sadly. 

Sartilly held out his hand with so frank a gesture 
that she gave him hers, and in a low voice continued : 

" I believe in presentiments, Edmond, for I am a 
woman ; and after Roger left me, 1 felt overwhelmed 
by an unconquerable sadness. All kinds of mournful 
ideas sprang up in my mind — it seemed as if a great 
misfortune threatened me, and a secret voice whis- 
pered to me that the quiet evening I had just passed 
with my brother would be the last. I tried to reason 
with myself, but the idea of death always returned to 
me. I tried vainly to sleep, but it was impossible — the 
least noise made me start, and I felt a nervous excite- 
ment before unknown to me. I did not suffer, but I 
was afraid, and after passing some hours in this way, 
I fell into a painful slumber, from which I awoke with 
a start. 

" You know that Roger's rooms can be seen plainly 
from my windows, and I saw a bright light shining 
from the library where we are now. At this sight, I 
uttered 'a joyful cry, for I felt sure that my brother 
had returned. Almost at the same moment a singular 
desire took possession of me. I wished to see him, 
to speak to him, to tell him of my foolish fears, and 
to beg him to reprove me well for them, and it seemed 
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to me I already heard him ask if I had forgotten that 
I had the blood of the De Mensignacs in my veins ; 
as he always laughed in this way at my childish 
fears. I thought, for a- moment, of awaking Miss 
Georgina, but I reflected that it would be wrong to 
disturb her, and throwing my cloak over my shoulders, 
went out of my room. 

"I remember that, as I ran rapidly along the gallery, 
the" clock in my room struck three. I carried a lamp 
in my hand, keeping my eyes fixed on the lighted 
windows of the library, and just passed Roger's room 
when my lamp went out suddenly, and I was left in 
profound darkness." 

" In the name of heaven, what did you see then ? " 
said Edmond, almost as much agitated as Jeanne. 

''Nothing, nothing, Edmond ; nothing real, at least," 
replied the young girl, after a moment's silence. " I 
heard only a strange noise which came frpm the left 
wing of the house, and that chilled the blood in my 
veins. It was a deep and dull sound, resembling the 
distant rolling of a heavy carriage, and almost at the 
same moment the light in the library disappeared. 

" Alone, in the silence of the night, I was seized 
with a mortal terror, and felt as if I were going to 
die ; but recovering a little strength, dragged myself 
back to my room, where I was very near losing con- 
sciousness, when a feeling stronger than fear reani- 
mated me, and drew me to the window. The moon, 
showing herself at intervals, lighted the court, and I 
distinctly saw a man come down from the staircase 
of the left wing of the house, glide along the wall, 
cross the' grass-plot, pass out by the garden-gate, and 
4* 
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rapidly disappear, but I had time to recognize him, 
and felt quite reassured, for it was Toby." 

" Toby," cried Sartilly, starting with surprise; "it is 
impossible. He drove me to the opera ball at one 
o'clock, and at five o'clock, when we started for the 
Bois de Boulogne, he was still in charge of my car- 
riage in the rue de Lepelletier." 

Jeanne shook her head, as if wishing to express 
that all had been strange on this mournful night 

" This morning I sent to inquire for Roger, who 
was not in the house, although the porter had cer- 
tainly heard him come in by the private gate a short 
time after two o'clock, and he thought he had heard 
him go out the same way between three and four 
o'clock — at least some one had opened the gate. 

** My fears again took possession of me, and when 
the notary came at ten o'clock, and Roger, whose 
punctuality you well know, was not here to meet 
him, I felt that some misfortune had happened, and 
I sent immediately for you, and while waiting, thought 
twenty times I would go crazy." 

While Edmond was listening to this account, his 
face brightened, and when the young girl had finished, 
he had recovered his usual calmness. 

" But, my dear Jeanne," he said to her, " you are 
alarming yourself needlessly. You know Roger 
absents himself sometimes for weeks, and even for 
months." 

" Never without informing me of it." 

" But there was nothing unusual in his coming in 
and going out by the private gate, for I have heard 
Roger s^y twenty' times that he always came in and 
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went out that way at night, that he might not disturb 
any one." 

" I have not told you all," murmured the young 
girl, in so low a voice that Edmond could scarcely 
hear her. 

" Jeanne, if you love me, why conceal any tfiing 
from me ? " said the Viscount, kindly. 

" I will tell you all," began the y^]ung girl again. 
" At my father's death, I was four years old. It was 
on a winter's night, and I was in bed in a room next 
to that in which he was dying. All the servants of 
the house were collected around him, and I was alone 
in my crib, when a strange form passed suddenly be- 
fore me. It was a woman clothed in a long red dress, 
with her loosened hair hanging down her shoulders ; 
she crossed the room, and it seemed to me that I lost 
sight of her in the hangings. A few moments later I 
heard sobs — Roger sobbing. Our father was dead !" 

Sartilly looked at Jeanne anxiously ; he feared again 
that her reason was wavering. 

"Well," continued Jeanne, in a trembling voice, 
" that woman — I saw her again last night ! You see, 
now, that some member of our family must be dead." 

Fear is contagious, particularly fear caused by 
supernatural events, and the Viscount could not help 
shuddering while listening to the young girl. There 
was, besides, something in this fantastic apparition 
that might throw a gloomy light upon the frightful 
story of the Bois de Boulogne, and the mysterious' 
death, whose image pursued Sartilly like a bloody 
nightmare. Could it be, indeed, this woman dressed 
in red, who had wandered into the De Mensignac 
mansion on that fatal night ? 
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In spite of himself, Edmond turned round to look 
for the blond tress that he had thrown far away from 
him on the library floor; but he could see nothing of 
it, as only a wan and dull light passed through the 
library blinds, and the base of the high oak book- 
cases were hid by the shadows. But it seemed to him 
that a wavering figure was passing along the end of 
the gallery, and the pale head with golden hair was 
looking at him. Jeanne's agitated voice recalled the 
Viscount to himself. 

" I saw her," repeated the young girl. " I saw her 
pass quite near me — so near, that the long folds of her 
red dress brushed against me. She walked noiselessly, 
as phantoms always walk, and disappeared suddenly 
in an angle of the gallery." 

" Could you distinguish her features ? " said Sar- 
tilly. 

"No; my lamp had just gone out, and the moon 
gave very little light, but I saw that she was pale, and 
her hair was floating in long tresses on her shoulders." 

These last words gave Edmond a feeling of reality, 
for he could not doubt that strange and terrible events 
had passed last night in the house. 

" Listen to me, dear Jeanne," he said, taking her 
hands in his own. " I cannot believe in visions, but 
there is a mystery here that must be cleared up 
promptly, and until Roger's return you must give me 
your entire confidence." 

" You know, Edmond, that I have no other friend 
but you in the world." 

" Dear Jeanne, I beg you always to speak to me as 
if I were your brother." 
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" I have nothing to conceal," said the young girl, 
with a frank and cordial manner. 

"This woman that you saw, did she not awaken 
other recollections than those you recall at the time 
of your father's death ? " 

" It is true," replied Jeanne, thoughtfully, " that it 
seems to me that her form, her step, her long waving 
hair recalls a person whom I have seen many times, 
but it may have been in my dreams." 

"Was it at a ball? or the theatre? or the Champs 
Elysees ? " 

" You forget, Edmond, that I have never been intro- 
duced into society^ and that Roger took me last week 
for the first time to the Italian opera." 

" But you might have seen her in a carriage in the 
Bois de Boulogne ? " 

" No, no," repeated Jeanne, hesitatingly. " No, it was 
not she ; and nevertheless, when I was quite a child, 
Roger and I were driving together on a beautiful 
spring day in the Bois, when he bowed to a woman 
whose marvellous loveliness struck me, and a vague 
image of her came back to my thoughts last night 
when the vision passed." 

" And sincpyour childhood, nor for many years, you 
have not met this woman ? " '^ 

" No ; if I had seen her again, I could never have 
forgotten her." 

"You are very sure that you have not seen her 
this winter, in a superb carriage, drawn by four 
horses ? " 

" I have been out very little since last autumn. 
Roger often went out on horseback. I only had Miss 
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Georgina to accompany me, and she feared the cold 
so much that I gave up my drives in an open car- 
riage." 

Edmond was silent for a moment, for he had hoped 
that some light might be thrown on the subject, but 
all was obscure still. 

" Are you sure that you saw the same woman the 
night of your, father's death that you saw last 
night ? " 

'* I am sure of it." 

" And the unknown person you saw in your child- 
hood, in an open carriage, did not recall the first ap- 
parition ? " 

" I cannot say,'* answered Jeanne. " Both recol- 
lections returned to me at the same time last night — 
the first very clear, the other more vague, but never 
before had they come together in my mind. Besides, 
I remember now that the day after the death of my 
father, I told Miss Georgina what I had seen, and she 
reproved me severely, and forbade me ever again re- 
peating so foolish a story." 

" It is very strange," murmured Sartilly. 

*' Ah, since you despair also, Roger must, indeed, 
be dead," cried Jeanne, sobbing. 

The sight of Jeanne's grief restored all the Vis- 
count's energy. It would be wrong at such a mo- 
ment to be depressed, and whatever might be the 
solution of tWis dark enigma, he must try to unravel 
it quickly, if he wished to save from despair the 
young girl he adored. 

"Jeanne," said he, in a firm tone of voice, "if you 
will aid me, I swear to you that you shall find your 
brother again." 
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"What must I do?" 

" You must let me act, and give me all the informa- 
tion you can. Do your servants know what passed 
last night ? " 

" They know that their master did not return this 
morning, for I sent them to look for him, but they no 
doubt think that it was in consequence of the broken 
engagement with the notary." 

" I will see the notary to-day, but above all, dear 
Jeanne, try to hide your anxiety. Have you spoken 
to Miss Georgina about it?" 

" Yes ; but she laughed at my terrors, and, as I have 
already told you, she does not believe in apparitions." 

Sartilly was silently reflecting, as if absorbed by a 
thought he did not wish to express, and which the 
young girl tried to read in his face. 

" But it is impossible ; Toby could not have come 
here last night," said the Viscount suddenly, as if 
speaking to himself 

Jeanne was going to reply, when a footman drew 
aside the curtain of the gallery door, and announced 
that the Marquis's notary begged Mademoiselle de 
Mensignac to receive him on a very urgent matter. 

Edmond and the young girl jumped up together, as 
if struck by the same electric shock. A vague pre- 
sentiment warned them that this visit would clear up 
a part of this formidable mystery. 
' " Stay with me, Edmond," said Jeanne to the Vis- 
count, after having made a sign to the servant to 
bring in the notary. 

An instant after, M. Calmet came in. He was still 
quite a young man, with a countenance expressing 
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integrity and intelligence, and he came forward with 
an ease of manner natural to a notary admitted to the 
richest houses of this noble faubourg, and bowed re- 
spectfully to Mademoiselle de Mensignac. An ob- 
server might certainly have remarked on the face of 
the notary a shade of serious sadness, which fore- 
boded bad tidings, as clouds announce the tempest. 

" I beg you to excuse my persistency, but I had an 
appointment of the greatest importance with your 
brother this morning. I have not been able to find 
him, and as the business I expected to transact with 
him was so urgent, I thought it better to inform you 
of it." 

The notary stopped and looked at Edmond. 

" The Viscount de Sartilly, my betrothed," Jeanne 
said, simply. 

" I am Roger de Mensignac's most intimate friend," 
added Edmond. 

" Then, sir," replied M. Calmet, ** you will certainly 
understand my anxiety and my persistency, as the 
Marquis, whose punctuality I have known for fifteen 
years, is not to be found, the day when he ought to 
put in my hands the amount of a bond signed by him 
in my office, for the benefit of one of my clients, who 
lent him a large sum of money last year, and I really 
do not know how to account for his inexplicable 
absence." 

" I did not know Roger ever had need to borrow," 
said Sartilly, rather coldly ; " but whatever the sum may 
be, it is quite useless to annoy Mademoiselle de Men- 
signac with it. If you will tell me the amount in 
question, I am quite ready to pay it for him ; for, as I 
have already told you, Roger is my best friend." 
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"The payment due to-day, February 13th, 1847, >s 
five hundred thousand francs," M. Calmet said, 
gravely. 

There are amounts whose enormity astonishes minds 
the least disposed to bend before the power of money, 
and five hundred thousand francs, at this time partic- 
ularly, was a sum that the wealthiest persons rarely 
paid or received at one time, and Sartilly sought a 
motive for this colossal loan contracted by his friend, 
and could find none. Roger had never said a word 
before him that could make him suspect that he felt 
the least pecuniary embarrassment, and without know- 
ing all the events in the life of the fi-iend of his child- 
hood, Edmond was sure that he had never been 
carried away by a piassion for gambling, which often 
shatters the best established fortunes. He played as 
a rich and elegant young man seeking a pastime by 
tempting a chance at cards, therefore the stupefaction 
of the Viscount was so great, that he remained for 
some time without answering. 

M. Calmet's countenance expressed his sincere 
interest in his absent, client, as well as in the noble 
young girl to whom he had just brought this sad 
news. At the same time, one could see in his face 
that he believed that the absence of the Marquis was 
premeditated. This opinion, as carefully hid as it 
might be, had not escaped Edmond, and he felt 
wounded by it. 

" Pardon me, sir," he said, haughtily. " Did M. de 
Mensignac know exactly the time this debt was due 
— a debt whose enormity, I confess, surprises me ex- 
tremel)^." 

5' D 
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" Did I not tell you, sir, that the Marquis sent for 
me to come to him yesterday, to speak to me particu- 
larly of this payment, and he left me after making aii 
appointment for this morning at ten o'clock, telling 
me to prepare in advance a notary's receipt I was 
to remit the funds to my client to-day, and I have not 
yet taken upon myself to inform him of M. de Men- 
signac*s absence." 

" Then, sir," said De Sartilly, quickly, " as Roger 
has spoken to you of this aflfair, he must have con- 
sulted you also upon the funds it would be necessary 
to sell to meet this payment. Have you not his 
affairs in your hands ? " 

" I have been notary to the family for more than 
twenty years," answered M. Calmet, quietly ; " but a 
short time after the death of his father, the Marquis 
sold all his landed estate, and doubtless converted the 
amount into personal property. Since then I have 
ceased to be the depositary of his fortune. This 
house and the grounds around it beloiig to Madem- 
oiselle de Mensignac." 

Although he might have anticipated this over- 
whelming reply, Sartilly felt, while listening, the acute 
pain of a man who sees a precipice opening itself at 
his feet. The honor of his dearest friend seemed to 
sink suddenly before him. The De Mensignac name, 
nobly worn by those he loved, was overwhelmed by 
a gloomy catastrophe. The unhappy Viscount held 
down his head, and his wandering look seemed trying 
to fathom the depth of an invisible gulf. 

Jeanne seemed to have but one thought, and she 
scarcely understood that the ruin of her brother was 
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in question, for the frightful vision of the night was 
always before her eyes, and three words returned 
unceasingly to her lips — " Roger is dead I " 

The deep despair of the young girl, who had 
become an orphan a second time by .the disappear- 
ance of her brother, recalled to Edmond de Sartilly 
that henceforth she would be under his care, as she 
had no other friend. 

" Sir," he said to the notary, in a calm tone of voice, 
. " Mademoiselle de Mensignac is absolutely ignorant 
of money matters, therefore, I think we can spare her 
the pain of listening to these details." 

The notary assented. 

" If I were only Roger's friend," continued Sartilly, 
" I trust his sister would permit me to take his place 
under these sad circumstances. Would you not, 
Jeanne ? " added he, with a look full of entreaty and 
love. 

The young girl rose, pressed his hand, bowed to 
M. Calmet, and left the room without speaking. 
She had divined that Edmond wished to devote him- 
self to her, and she loved him sufficiently to accept his 
devotion. 

** Now that we are alone," said the Viscount, with 
a feverish vivacity, " we can speak freely. My fortune 
is more than sufficient to psiy Roger's debt, and I am 
ready to pay it for him." 

" This offer does you honor, sir," said the notary, 
in an agitated voice, " and I am very happy that the 
De Mensignac name will not be dishonored." 

" I am only doing my duty, as she who bears this 
name is to be my wife. Will you tell me as briefly 
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as possible the arrangements that I must make to 
settle this affair." 

M. Calmet's face expressed a painful surprise, while 
he stammered out some unintelligible words. The 
Viscount had not at first remarked his embarrassment, 
and without waiting for his answer, asked him another 
question. 

"You, sir, who at least know Roger's business 
habits, can perhaps explain the reason of his borrow- 
ing so large an amount, upon so short a term of pay- 
ment?" 

" I have never been able to account for it," answered 
the notary, sadly. " Once before, about six years ago, 
the Marquis borrowed in my office almost as great a 
sum — four hundred thousand francs — and it was paid 
back at the end of the yean Moreover, the lender 
was the same person, and would not have consented 
to wait." 

" And did Roger never speak to you of the use he 
made of this money ? " 

" Never, and I remember when once I ventured to 
risk an observation on this subject, it was coldly 
received; but," the notary added, timidly, "you have 
done me the honor of asking me what arrangements 
could be made." 

" Yes," interrupted Edmond ; " of course you under- 
stand that I have not this sum immediately at my 
disposal, and I would like " 

" Alas ! sir," replied M. Calmet, with an accent of 
sincere regret, " your generosity unfortunately will be 
useless." 

" What do you mean ? " 
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" The lender insists upon being reimbursed to-day ; 
he has even forbidden me to allow any delay, or to 
accept any indemnity." 

" It is impossible," cried Sartilly ; " a loan of this 
kind is not a bill of exchange." 

"There is something hidden in this affair," said 
M. Calmet, *' that escapes my penetration, and I fear 
that under this unusual rigor is concealed (dare I say 
it) some scheme of vengeance." 

"Perhaps," said the Viscount, thoughtfully; "but 
who is the lender?" 

" A rich foreigner, who spends part of his time in 
Paris, and who returned to it only a month ago." 

"His name?" 

" M. de Noreff, and he lives in the magnificent hotel 
at the corner of the rue de Varennes." 

" Ah ! then, it is he I " cried Sartilly, running like a 
maniac to the other end of the library ; " here is the 
proof of it ; I have it," and stooping down suddenly, he 
picked up something that the notary could not see, 
and rushed into the court-yard. 

His horse was still waiting at the door; the Vis- 
count jumped into the saddle, and, the gate being open, 
spurred his horse and with a prodigious bound, and 
at full speed, rushed down the Trocadero hill. 
Arrived at the quay he gave his steed full rein, and, 
bending over the neck and shoulders of the noble 
animal, began a mad race. The few passers-by turned 
round astonished at seeing a young and elegant man 
thus risking his life by galloping over the slippery 
pavements at so furious a pace. 

In less than a quarter of an hour Sartilly reached 
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" la place de la Concorde," which he passed quickly, 
continuing his race along the quay of the Tuileries, 
while his horse, with bloody flanks and covered with 
sweat, nearly fell when he reached the Louvre. 
Edmond raised him up with admirable skill, and 
pushed him on with even greater swiftness to " Port- 
NeuC" Then crossing the bridge he went to the 
" Place Dauphin," stopping short before the door of 
the police-office. The Viscount jumped lightly to the 
ground, and attempted to cross the formidable thresh- 
old, when a sentry at the entrance asked him where 
he was going. 

" I want to speak to the chief of the police," said 
Sartilly, roughly. 

" Persons are not admitted in this way to the chief 
of the police," said the functionary, rather surprised 
at Sartilly's manner. " Have you a letter of admis- 
sion ? " 

" No ; but this is so serious an affair, that those who 
stop me will be responsible for the delay." 

There is a tone and manner which fiirely fail in 
their effect, and there was so much authority in the 
Viscount's voice and gesture, that the sentry softened 
quickly, and calling one of his companions, told him 
to conduct Sartilly to the chief's office. 

In going through the crooked and gloomy halls 
of the old edifice, Sartilly reflected more calmly upon 
the step he was about taking, and a thought sprung 
up suddenly in his brain, over-excited by fever, that 
he was running to denounce this miserable De Noreff, 
whom he believed to be the murderer of his wife 
and Roger. When the notary mentioned his odious 
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name, he had picked up the golden tress to place it 
in the justice's hands, without remembering that his 
friend, who had disappeared the night of the crime, 
might be suspected of being an accomplice in the 
murder committed in the De Mensignac mansion. 
Might they not accuse Roger of the crime? Not- 
withstanding, he must speak, he must revenge him- 
self upon the cowardly assassins, for he felt sure that 
Roger had fallen into some terrible snare, as a De 
Mensignac was incapable of an infamous act. His 
hesitation was short, and he resolved to relate the 
disappearance of the Marquis, and to declare that the 
decapitated head was that of Madame de Noreff's, to 
describe the singular loan, but to be silent upon all 
the facts which proved that the crime had taken place 
in the De Mensignac mansion. They had now 
reached the door of the office, and the guard went in 
to present Sartilly's card, but returned almost imme- 
diately, saying that the officer could not receive him 
then, and begged the Viscount to go to the chief of 
the detective police. 

It mattered little to Sartilly who conducted the 
inquiry, provided it was energetically and promptly 
done ; so he went down immediately to this formid- 
able functionary. On his name being announced, and 
on entering the office, he recognized the commissary 
of Saint Cloud, who was engaged in writing a long 
account of the strange events of the past night. 

"I was just going to write to ask you to come 
here," the officer said, very politely; **and I am going 
to send for Baron Polard and M. Versoix. We cannot 
have too many honorable witnesses," added he, cour- 
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teously, " for this affair has begun badly, by letting 
the murderer escape, and I fear it will be very diffi- 
cult to find him." 

" I have brought you his name," said the Viscount, 
quietly. 

" Permit me, sir, to thank you," said the officer, 
scarcely restraining a smile of incredulity ; " a most 
precious discovery, as the identity of the victim is not 
yet proved." 

** The victim,", replied Sartilly, in a firm voice, 
" has been murdered by her husband, whose name is 
De Noreff, and whose residence is No. 133, in the 
rue de Varennes." 

" Noreff," replied the officer, who had become quite 
serious on remarking the clearness of the Viscount's 
statement. " Is not that the ver}^ wealthy foreigner 
who travels so much ? " 

" The same ; and his wife's head will be recognized 
by all the frequenters of the Champs Elysees." 

** We must take out a warrant," replied the officer, 
ringing the bell, and giving a note to his secretary. 

"Will you have the goodness now to tell me 
briefly on what you found so serious an accusation." 

" This man has also murdered Roger de Mensignac, 
who disappeared last night, and he committed the 
act because he thought Roger was his wife's lover." 

The officer looked attentively at the Viscount, and 
seemed to be thinking deeply, when the secretary 
came back again, bringing in a paper covered with a 
fine and close handwriting. 

" Indeed, these notes are not very favorable," the 
officer said, in a low voice. "Ah! here is a possible 
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connection ; the name of De Mensignac is here, at the 
date of 1834." 

There was a moment's silence. 

•* Sir," the officer said, suddenly, " are you ready to 
swear in a court of justice to all that you have just 
declared to me ?" 

*' I am ready." 

" Very well. Jottrat, have a cab below in five min- 
utes for this gentleman and me. You must get into 
another with three agents of the secret brigade, and 
follow us at the distance of fifty paces." 

The secretary started to obey, when the officer 
added. " See that these men are strong and coura- 
geous, and let each have two pistols in his pocket 
in case of need. You," continued he, addressing 
himself to the commissary of Saint Cloud, ''^will have 
the goodness to wait for me here. I shall return 
before two hours, when I shall need your assistance ;" 
then bowing politely to the Viscount, he added, " Sir, 
I am at your service," 

" In what way can my presence be useful to you ? " 
asked Sartilly, coldly. 

" It is indispensable to prove the identity of a man 
whom neither I nor my agents know." 

"And where are we going, if you please? " 

" We are going to arrest in his house M. Christian 
Voldemar de Noreff, a Swedish subject strongly sus- 
pected of being a Russian spy, and accused by you 
of having murdered his wife." 



CHAPTER III. 

IS IT SHE? 

WHILE the carriage rolled towards the " Boule- 
vard des Invalides," Sartilly had ample time 
to reflect upon the singular events which, from the 
Opera ball, had brought him to the side of the chief 
of the police. 

The Viscount had a double nature. Naturally- 
reasonable and cold, as almost all Northern persons 
are, yet, when carried away by passion, he sometimes 
yielded to first impulses; for although his life had 
been a stormy one, his heart had never lost its sensi- 
bility. He loved Jeanne de Mensignac with a love 
perhaps more sincere and pure, from having tasted 
and been palled by all the pleasures that the Parisian 
world could offer to a young and rich man of leisure, 
and for the last two years this new feeling had gradu- 
ally taken complete possession of the gay young man, 
who, going to the De Mensignac mansion to recount 
his follies to Roger, yielded insensibly to Jeanne's 
influence. The child, whom he scarcely noticed for- 
merly, had grown up into a charming young girl ; and 
the Viscount had not even tried to defend himself 
from the undefinable charm she exercised over him, 
his dreams of happiness being now summed up in a 

58 
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marriage with Jeanne, which everything seemed to 
favor until this fatal night. 

As soon as he thought he saw a ray of light in the 
midst of this gloomy obscurity, he had flown to 
save, or, if too late, to revenge the death of Jeanne's 
brother, without considering if he were taking the 
surest road to success. The unpleasant formalities 
which precede an arrest, the sad realities of a police- 
office, shocked and chilled him; and the disagreeable 
character of an informer, which an honest man never 
accepts without repugnance, caused Sartilly to per- 
ceive, too late, that he had placed himself in a false 
position. He knew very little of the man he was 
accusing, but felt a great antipathy to him ; and now 
that he was obliged to take upon himself so serious 
a responsibility, the information on which he founded 
his accusation seemed much less conclusive. He 
could not forget that Roger de Mensignac had 
always carefully concealed his money transactions 
from him, and the enormous loan which M. de 
Noreff had granted him, might perhaps be quite 
simply explained. How could he know either 
that Roger's disappearance was not caused by his 
desire to hide some family misfortune, by which 
Jeanne's name and honor might perhaps be com- 
promised ? 

Thus, while the carriage drove slowly along the 
quay, the Viscount, although apparently calm, suf- 
fered a thousand mental tortures. His companion 
seenaed perfectly at his ease, accomplishing his terrible 
functions with the indifference which habit gives, and 
a stranger would never have dreamed that this placid 
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person was going to arrest a man accused of a capital 
crime. 

While the officer was looking apparently in the 
street in this indifferent manner, he was at the same 
time observing Sartilly, and had certainly sufficient 
discernment to divine his agitation. Perhaps he 
thought he had found out the motive of it, for, after a 
rather long silence, he commenced the conversation, 
by asking a question which annoyed the Viscount 
extremely. 

" Sir," he said, in the most polite manner, " do you 
know M. de NorefF very well ? " 

The question touched Sartilly so closely, that he 
could not avoid showing by his answer all the embar- 
rassment he felt. 

" I know him," he said, hesitatingly, " as all Paris 
knows him — seeing him in the Bois and at the opera 
— I am not acquainted with him." 

** And does he know you ? " persisted the officer. 

'* Perhaps; but, however, I do not think he does," 
answered the Viscount, coldly. 

He felt galled by these repeated interrogations, and 
regretted already having voluntarily exposed himself 
to them. His clouded countenance did not escape his 
shrewd questioner, who doubtless thought it proper 
to explain himself immediately, for he continued by 
saying, quietly : 

" My only desire, sir, is to gain information that I 
may be able to act promptly and surely. If you had 
been acquainted with M. de Noreff", my plan would 
have not been the same ; but I beg you to believe that 
I have full confidence in your statement, and that 1 
shall not hesitate to do my duty." 
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Sartilly bowed coldly. 

" Pardon me, if I persist still in speaking," said the 
officer, in the same quiet manner, " but I depend upon 
you to explain that I did not decide without a motive 
to attend to your cause. There are notes in these 
papers which make the accusation that you have 
brought against De Noreff very probable, and in cases 
of this kind my principle is never to lose a moment. 
It will be time enough later to compare the information 
I have with that you have furnished me, but for the 
moment, the most important thing is to act; and 
besides,** added he, with a contented smile, " I shall 
know more after an hour's conversation with this 
Swede than in listening to all the witnesses in the 
affair." 

. " I think as you do," said the Viscount, struck by 
these simple and sensible remarks ; " and I have only 
to beg you to point out what I am to do." 

"Nothing can be more simple; we will go there 
together, and I will use your name to be admitted to 
M. de Noreff", and if, by chance, another person should 
receive us in his place, you will make a sign to me ; 
but if, on the contrary, it is really De Noreff", I will 
attend to the rest." 

And as Sartilly showed some surprise at this fear 
expressed of the substitution of another person, his 
companion laughingly added : 

" The precaution seems to you puerile, but I know 
by experience it is of some importance, and my calling 
makes me defiant." 

The carriage at this moment passing the ,corner of 
the Hotel des Invalides, the officer availed himself of 
6 
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the opportunity of looking out of the window, to 
assure himself that the other carriage was following 
him at a suitable distance. 

" In that carriage, sir, I have a valuable agent," he 
continued, in the easy tone of a man who sees that 
the execution of a difficult enterprise is going on 
according to his wishes. " I told him to follow me at 
the distance of fifty paces, and he has had the wit to 
mount on the coachman's seat to watch our gait. I 
am sure he will keep the right distance, and will 
arrive exactly two minutes after us." 

"Do you intend that he shall go into the house 
with us?" said the Viscount, absently. 

The functionary could not conceal a smile. "It 
would be both useless and dangerous," said he, 
emphasizing the words, " for we must surprise De 
Noreff, and if we were to present ourselves escorted 
by a brigade, our affair would probably fall through." 

" I thought we were going to arrest him ? " 

"The first thing to be done, is to question him 
skilfully without letting him suspect the object of our 
visit. I want a certainty, and I cannot have it unless 
I talk with him. But do not be uneasy ; every pre- 
caution is taken in case he should have the intention 
of escaping. You heard the instructions I gave at the 
police-office to Jottrat — a word or two, not more. 
Well, I am sure the house will be surrounded and 
watched better by my four men, than by a battalion 
of infantry, and if I have need of them, I shall not be 
obliged to call them twice. Ah ! Jottrat is of the old 
school ; he began his career under Fouche, and he has 
kept up his old habits." 
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The Viscount listened rather disdainfully, and this 
eulogium, of an unknown agent of police, interested 
him very little.. He was thinking of the scene he was 
to be an actor in, and was looking vaguely at the long 
deserted street of the Boulevard, over which the car- 
riage was passing. The high walls of the garden 
of the De Noreff mansion appeared on the left, and 
stretched on to the angle of the rue de Varennes. 

The decisive moment was fast approaching, and 
Sartilly was becoming more and more anxious ; while 
his companion examined the approach to the house, 
with a sure and quick glance of his eye. A few carts 
were going along the middle of the street, and in the 
alley on the left, only one pedestrian could be seen 
hurrying on. He was shabbily dressed, horribly 
muddy, and absolutely insignificant to any other than 
a policeman, but he remarked him, however, follow- 
ing him with his eyes so persistently, that at last 
it attracted the Viscount's attention. Mechanically, 
Sartilly's eyes followed the same direction, and he 
felt a strange impression, for it seemed to him that he 
had seen the figure and dress of this man before, but 
he' could not recall, under what circumstances, and 
was trying to remember when it had been, when the 
man turned into the rue de Varennes, and disap- 
peared by the angle of the wall. As rapidly as he 
had walked, his profile had been seen for a moment, 
and transient as the glance had been, it was sufficient 
to recall the recollections of the Viscount. 

" It is he I " cried Sartilly, half raising himself, as if 
hfe wished to jump out on the Boulevard. 

" Who is it ? " asked the officer, quietly. 



X 
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" The man who had the basket, the wretched ac- 
complice of this De Noreff; and at this moment he is 
going, without doubt, to his house ; he must be arrested 
first, and I am going " 

*' On the contrary, we must let him alone, as he 
will furnish us another proof If he goes into De 
Noreff's house, it will be much easier to arrest him 
there, than to run after him in the street, at the risk 
of spoiling our whole affair." 

Sartilly felt the justice of this reply, yet could 
scarcely restrain his impatience, feeling a presenti- 
ment that the murderer would again escape from 
them, and cursing the miserable hired horse that, 
with difficulty, crept along the muddy pavement. 

When they, at last, turned the corner of this aristo- 
cratic street, the Viscount could not suppress a cry of 
rage on seeing the pavement and wide street solitary, 
as far as the eye could reach, and no one standing 
before the high, large gate of the De Noreff* mansion ; 
it being physically impossible that the gate could 
have been opened and shut in so short a time, and, 
nevertheless, the mysterious stranger was no longer 
visible. 

When the cab stopped before the house, Sartilly 
gave a despairing glance at his companion, who, still 
calm and smiling, pointed out to him silently, with 
his finger, a low and narrow door in the high gray 
wall, twenty paces off, 

•* Now we can go in," said the officer ; " the birds 
are in their nests." 

At the same moment that he rang the bell, the 
rolling of a carriage, stopping suddenly on the Boule- 
vard des Invalides, could be heard. 
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" Those are our men," whispered the officer, " before 
we can get in, they are already waiting." 

" And if the house has two outlets ? " asked Sar- 
tilly. 

" There are two, and it is on those I count, in case 
of resistance. Jottrat will come by the garden ; he 
has watched here under other circumstances, and 
knows the entrance." 

While this dialogue was taking place in a low voice, 
one of the folding-doors of the gate was opened, and 
the imposing face of a colossal porter was seen at the 
entrance of the court-yard. 

" Will you hand this to your master? " the chief of 
the police said in a quick tone of voice, handing him at 
the same time a card of a peculiar shape. 

The porter, who was eyeing the visitors from head 
to foot with rather a disdainful air, suddenly changed 
his manner, and hastened to conduct them to the first 
flight of steps, where two footmen received them, and 
led them into an elegant waiting-room. 

The court they had just crossed was filled with 
large trees, and opened into a spacious garden, giving 
them a glimpse of wide, straight walks, and thick 
hedges cut in the old-fashioned style. The house had 
been built in Louis the XV.' s reign, and must have 
been recently modernized, as one could easily see the 
changes that modern taste had produced in the 
ancient building; and if the house had gained in 
comfort, it had certainly lost much of its imposing 
appearance. It was still, however, a princely abode, 
and all the surroundings announced that the occu- 
pants lived in splendor. 

6* E 
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Sartilly, surprised to the last degree at the cool and 
easy manner which his companion had taken to intro- 
duce himself, had forgotten for a moment his desire 
for vengeance, so much was his curiosity excited. He 
wondered what means the bold police-officer intended 
to employ, and could not arrive at any reasonable 
conclusion, and white waiting would have questioned 
him, had not his companion's eyes so plainly recom- 
mended him to keep silence. His reflections were 
interrupted by the entrance of an usher, properly 
dressed irt black, with silk stockings, and a gold chain 
round his neck. This dignified personage asked the 
visitors to follow him, and led them through a long 
gallery, decorated with flowers, to the glass door of a 
conservatory, or rather a wonderful winter garden. 

A man was walking slowly amidst this real forest 
of rare plants, ahd his half oriental costume stood out 
in its dazzling colors against the dark green of these 
exotic shrubs. On hearing the sound of approaching 
footsteps, he turned and showed his face to his visitors, 
and a ray of sunshine striking at that moment the 
glass windows, displayed his whole person from head 
to foot. 

He was a man to whom it would be difficult to 
assign any. particular age, as his hair and whiskers 
were white, his complexion dark and swarthy, with 
deep wrinkles on his forehead ; but his eyes had re- 
tained the brilliancy and vivacity of youth, while his 
powerful form announced unusual strength and vigor. 

It required but a second for Edmond to recognize 
him as the habitual cavalier of the beautiful woman 
with golden hair, the mysterious stranger, M. de 
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Noreff. If Sartilly had only seen his teeth, white as 
ivory, glistening between his red lips, he would have 
known him, and he did not hesitate in answering by 
an affirmative motion the interrogatory glance of the 
officer. 

M. de Noreff, stopping short in his walk, examined 
his two visitors in rather an unfriendly manner. The 
Viscount felt uncomfortable under this clear and 
penetrating scrutiny, and he longed for his companion 
to break the embarrassing silence; but the latter 
coldly observed M. de Noreff, and seemed to be wait- 
ing to be questioned. 

** Is it you who have just arrived from Moscow ? "^ 
said the enigmatic personage at last, in a voice which 
made Edmond start, for it seemed to him that he had 
heard this sarcastic tone and harsh accent before. 

" Yes, I have just arrived from ' Moscow, by the 
way of Vienna," the bold police-officer answered. 

" And who is the man with you ? " asked M. de 
Noreff, pointing to the Viscount, who could scarcely 
contain his indignation at this insolence. 

" A brother, who is going to start to-morrow to be 
the bearer of my report to Russia. We can speak 
before him." 

*' Very well, what have you to tell me ? " 

" I have come in the name of the committee," said 
the officer, with calculated slowness, " to ask some 
explanation of the intercourse you keep up with a 
Frenchman, named the Marquis de Mensignac." 

M. de Noreff, starting at this name, launched so un- 
expectedly, recovered himself immediately, but not 
quick enough to escape the searching eye of the 
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officer, for suddenly De Noreff's face assumed a 
singular expression — surprise, anger, disdain, and 
uneasiness might be read in it at the same time. 

" My intercourse with the Marquis de Mensignac 
regards only myself, and my affairs with him have 
been transacted with my personal friends." 

" The committee wish to know what they are.** 

" I do not recognize their right to ask," answered 
M. de Noreff, angrily. 

And then almost immediately resuming his calm- 
ness, he began again, coldly : 

" I do not recognize the right of any one to examine 
the acts of my private life ; but as I have no reason to 
hide them, I am willing to answer you. I have loaned, 
several times, important sums of money to the Mar- 
quis de Mensignac, and to-day he is to pay me back 
half a million." 

" And you have not yet received it," said the police- 
man, without showing the least sign of astonishment, 
on learning this serious circumstance, which Sartilly 
had neglected telling him. 

" No ; I am even afraid that I shall never receive it, 
and that I will lose my money entirely," said M. de 
Noreff, dryly. "These explanations will suffice, I 
hope ; and at all events, I have nothing more to tell 
you." 

His look and gesture indicated so clearly his in- 
tention of dismissing his visitors, that the Viscount 
thought, for an instant, that the game was lost ; but 
glancing towards his companion, he felt immediately 
reassured, as while M. de Noreff was speaking to 
them in this haughty manner, the officer, so to speak, 
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seemed transfigured — his features had lost their icy 
expression and had put on a look of aggressive irony, 
his eyes shone with sly humor, and in a jeering voice, 
and with affected politeness, he said : 

*' I beg your pardon, sir ; but, to my great regret, I 
do not think we understand each other at all." 

M. de Noreff looked at him with astonishment. 

" The explanations that you have just had the good- 
ness to give are far from sufficient," replied the officer, 
in the same calm manner, " for I have learned very 
little, so far, with regard to the Marquis de Mensig- 
nac, and I have come here to talk with you of him." 

•' Do you mean to say that you have come here 
only to speak of the Marquis de Mensignac," asked 
De Noreff, pale with rage, *' when a moment ago you 
told me you had just arrived from Moscow? This is 
either treachery or an infamous joke," cried he, ap- 
proaching the officer in a furious manner. 

" I am going to tell you ; but the first thing I wish 
you to know is that you will not receive your money 
to-day, as the Marquis de Mensignac was murdered 
last night, and I even believe I know his murderer." 

A flash of fiiry shone from M. de Noreff s eyes, and 
he moved forward as if to throw himself upon the 
man who had thus spoken to him, but, by a prodigious 
effort of will, he governed his anger. 

" I begin to divine," he said, with contemptuous 
coldness, "that you are simply a spy— only a miser- 
able creature of that kind would be capable of em- 
ploying the signs of recognition of a political asso- 
ciation, and abuse them in order to exercise his vile 
trade." 
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" I am chief of the secret police, and I do not think, 
sir, that the functions I fill are held by you in great 
horror. It is true, my association is not a political 
one. 

This sentence, spoken in a scoffing tone, exasperated 
De NorefT still more, and he said : 

" Let us cut short this interview, and rid me of your 
odious presence. What do you want with me ? " 

" I want you to go with me to' the police-office, 
where you can explain yourself at your ease." 

" In other words, you are going to arrest me ? " 

The chief of the secret brigade bowed affirmatively, 

"And you thought," replied De Noreff, clinching 
his hands, " that I would let you arrest me without 
crushing you both — ^you thought you would leave this 
house alive." 

'* I think so still," said the officer, coldly. " For the 
last hour my men have surrounded your house, and I 
have only to call them with this whistle ; but I hope 
you will not oblige me to use violence." 

There was a long silence, during which M. de 
Noreff succeeded partly in recovering his composure. 

" I might consent to go with you," he said more 
calmly, " if it were only to make you pay more 
dearly for your insolent mistake ; but I want first to 
know on what pretext you arrest me." 

" The Marquis de Mensignac disappeared' last 
night, and your meetings with him have been too 
frequent not to make you suspected." 

** He has disappeared, and it is I, therefore, who have 
murdered him. Who is the author of this very prob- 
able accusation ? " ^ 
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"I am," said Edmond, looking M. de Noreff full in 
the face. " I am the Viscount de Sartilly, and the 
friend of the man you have cowardly killed." 

" Indeed," said De Noreff, shrugging his shoulders, 
" this might be amusing, if it were not so odious ; if 
he was murdered last night, it was not by me, for I 
have not left my house for three days." 

"We saw your accomplice coming in here through 
the private green gate, in the rue de Varennes," 
said the chief of the police, quietly, and he thought 
he detected on De Noreff's face a contraction of feat- 
ure, almost as immediately concealed. 

" I suppose that is not all," said De Noreff, sneer- 
ingly ; " and I have still other crimes on my con- 
science." 

" Yes, this is not all." 

" And of what am I still accused ? " 

" Of having murdered a woman." 

"Really, and who?" 

" She who has accompanied you everywhere since 
your return — she, whose beauty all Paris has re- 
marked, who bears your name, and whom you mar- 
ried, perhaps, to aid you in your intrigues." 

A loud peal of laughter interrupted the officer. 
M. de Noreff, giving way to a sudden burst of gayety, 
and after ringing the bell, threw himself on a divan, 
still laughing. 

" Tell Madame de Noreff that I wish her to come 
down here," he said, to the footman who answered 
the bell. 

It would be difficult to express the effect that this 
assuredly unexpected phase produced. Sartilly's feat- 
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ures expressed deep astonishment, and holding down 
his head to avoid the triumphant glance of M. de 
Noreff, he blushed and turned pale alternately. The 
painful thought that he might have been deceived 
suddenly sprang up, for the first time, in his mind, 
and the weighty consequences of an error of this 
kind quickly appeared to him. In what a frightful 
embarrassment he would be placed, if the dead 
woman found that fatal night should not be Madame 
de Noreff. What could be said to this stranger, un- 
deservedly accused, to palliate the offence of a man 
who, on a simple suspicion, had brought in as an 
auxiliary an agent of police ? 

And what would the agent also think of one who, 
by his guilty thoughtlessness, had pushed him to take 
so serious a step ? 

Overwhelmed by the weight of his imprudence, 
Sartilly did not dare to raise his eyes, and the chill- 
ing silence that followed the servant's departure 
added still more to his trouble. 

He was thinking of some means of retiring from his 
humiliating position, and seeking some excuse that 
might soothe his wounded self-love, when he felt 
his elbow lightly touched; and shaking off his stupor, 
and looking at the police-officer, found him unchanged 
and motionless, with the same ironical smile on his 
lips, observing M. de Noreff, while the expression of 
his eye said so plainly, " I do not believe in this ruse," 
that Sartilly recovered in a measure his composure. 

De Noreff did not, however, show the least sign of 
uneasiness, but whistled while pulling the leaves off 
of a magnificent red camelia, within reach of his hand, 
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and from time to time throwing a glance of contempt 
at his two visitors. 

Steps were heard in the gallery, and a second glance 
from the chief of the police to his companion might 
be translated in this way : 

" I depend upon you for the recognition of the person 
who is about entering." Sartilly understood him, and 
began to breathe freely again. The possibility of sub- 
stituting another person had just presented itself to 
his mind, and he was preparing to dispute the im- 
posture. 

" This man has divined rightly," he thought. " De 
Noreff knows that I have never seen his victim else- 
where than in the Champs Elysees or the Bois de 
Boulogne, and he hopes to pass off upon me another 
person, an accomplice, perhaps. It is too audacious, 
but the miserable creature cannot deceive me," he 
mentally added, on seeing the door open, and a man 
enter, a major-domo dressed in black, with a white 
tie, a chin carefully shaved, and gray whiskers cut jn 
the English fashion. This personage, whose grave 
demeanor sufficiently announced his importance, 
bowed respectfully, and said some words in a foreign 
language to M. de Noreff. 

" Speak French, Karl," said his master, with per- 
fect calmness ; " these gentlemen want to hear what 
you have just told me." 

" It is useless," said the officer, " I understand 
German." 

"Avery fortunate thing, indeed," said M. de Noreff, 
smiling disdainfully, " as it will spare me the trouble 
of translating it." 
7 
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*' There was very little merit in doing it, as I had 
imagined in advance what has just been told you — 
that Madame de Noreff is not at home," said the 
police-officer, in an ironical manner, which he took 
no pains to hide. 

" Madame has gone to the Bois in her barouche, 
but it will not be long before she returns, as she has 
an appointment with the Ba'-oness Amstein at four 
o'clock." 

There was a short silence, during which the chief 
of the police remained cold and impenetrable, while 
M. de Noreff *s easy attitude expressed complete sat- 
isfaction. 

" Very well, Karl," he said ; " you can go." 

The major-domo backed out of the room, and Sar- 
tilly, who was observing him attentively, followed him 
with his eyes to the door. On seeing this man, he 
had felt a singular sensation ; for as the uncertain faces 
that haunt our dreams take occasionally forms in 
which we seek to connect the faded images of these 
nocturnal visions with the real beings we meet with 
in life, so a work of this kind was going on in the 
Viscount's mind. The vulgar face and insignificant 
figure of the strange servant had awakened in him a 
forgotten impression, but no precise recollection stood 
forth from this vague intuition, to which he would 
have perhaps attached more importance, if it had not 
been for the mental shocks he had just passed through. 
But now he had too little faith in his past actions to 
allow himself to be led away by the fancifulness of his 
memory, and he attributed it to an illusion of his dis- 
turbed brain. 
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The voice of his shrewd companion recalled him 
to himself. 

" It is very vexatious, sir," said the officer, '* that 
Madame de Noreff should have gone out alone to- 
day." 

. ** Why, if you please ? " asked M. de Noreff, haugh- 
tily. 

" Because, if by chance she does not return, I shall 
find it difficult to believe in her existence." 

M. de Noreff shrugged his shoulders disdainfully 
and drew out his watch. 

" You will grant me half an hour to convince you • 
that I am right," he said, coldly. 

" Come, we have had enough of this, sir," replied, 
after a pause, the chief of police. "We are both of 
us playing a childish game, but I will explain myself. 
It is nearly ten years that I have been employed in 
this profession. I think I have acquired some experi- 
ence in cases of this kind, and I am sure at least of 
having the invariable habit of maturely reflecting 
before acting. If I have decided then to arrest on the 
spot a rich man of good position, you may be certain 
that such serious accusations have been brought 
against you, as in my eyes amount to proofs. You 
must, at least, do me the justice to acknowledge that I 
have gone directly to the point, and if I did use arti- 
fice at first, it was because I was afraid of not being 
admitted, and wished to avoid entering your house by 
force. But it is time to be done with this; it is your 
interest to accompany me unresistingly and without 
exposure. Shifts and delays can change nothing in 
the final result, and more than that, they are unworthy 
of your character, and," added the officer, lowering his 
voice, " of the functions that you fill." 
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These last words had, without doubt, struck home, 
for M. de Noreff, turning slightly pale, appeared to 
hesitate for a moment, but his embarrassment did not 
last, and almost immediately he answered : 

" My functions have nothing in common with the 
foolish accusation you have brought against me." 

" Absolutely nothing," said the officer. 

"You know that I might lay claim to the protec- 
tion of a foreign embassy," continued M. de Noreff, 
who had recovered his composure, "but I do not 
want to use my right, as I wish to have the satisfac- 
tion of confounding an infamous calumny," added 
he, looking at Sartilly. 

" It is the best thing you can do," said the officer, 
coolly. 

" I do not ask for advice. I merely want to know 
where you wish me to go." 

" To the police-office ; we have a carriage at the 
door." 

" Very well ; this gentleman will go with us, doubt- 
less," said M. de Noreff, pointing to the Viscount; 
" he njust wish to fulfil completely the honorable 
mission he has taken charge of." 

Sartilly, pale with rage, could with difficultj' re- 
strain himself, but a gesture from the police-officer 
calmed him. 

" Will you have the goodness to accompany me, 
sir?" said the functionary, to the man whom he already 
considered his prisoner. 

M. de Noreff rang the bell. " You will permit me 
to change my dress," he said, in a jeering tone of 
voice. 
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"Certainly, provided you do it here. I do not 
wish your servants to know what is going on." 

•' I only have need of them that they may inform 
Madame de Noreff on her arrival." 

At these words the officer could not conceal a 
smile of incredulity, while he said, "Your house 
-will be visited this evening by an examining magis- 
trate, and if Madame de Noreff is here, she can then 
be informed." 

This shaft did not appear to move the accused, as 
for the last moment, his attention seemed absorbed 
by a new thought, his face became animated, his eyes 
shone, and his forehead cleared — it seemed as if he 
had forgotten what was passing around him, and his 
attitude was that of a man listening, 

A distant rumbling sound was heard approaching 
from the Boulevard, soon it became very distinct, and 
sounded like the rapid rolling of a carriage coming 
at full speed. 

The officer listened, and Sartilly, who was moving 
towards the gallery, stopped, seized suddenly by a 
vague presentiment. Then the noise ceased, and a 
deep bass voice called out, *' Door, if you please." 

Some one had arrived in great haste, and these un- 
known visitors must have had a skilful coachman, 
and fleet, well-trained horses, if one could judge by 
the precision which stopped the carriage directly be- 
fore the gate. 

A wicked smile could be seen on the contracted 
lips of M. de Noreff, who, without saying a word, 
went directly to the glass windows that overlooked 
the court, and opened them. Sartilly and the police- 
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officer followed him mechanically, and looked out, 
both feeling that something strange was about hap- 
pening. 

At the call from the well-known voice, the colossal 
porter had left his lodge to open the door, and the 
heavy gate could be heard turning on its hinges. As 
soon as the gate was opened, an elegant barouche, 
drawn by two superb bay horses, drove in and stop- 
ped before the steps. 

At the back of the carriage, on the right, almost 
buried under a large pelisse of fur, a woman sat, or 
rather reclined, on the blue silk cushions of the car- 
riage, waiting with perfect composure until the foot- 
man had put down the steps. She raised her head, 
looking up to the conservatory, and had scarcely done 
so, when Sartilly uttered a cry of terror and surprise, 
for he had recognized the pale face and golden hair 
of the foreigner of the Eois de Boulogne, and behind 
him he heard a mocking voice saying these words : 

"I told you that Madame de Noreff would return 
at four o'clock." 

Madame de Noreff went up slowly the front door- 
steps, while Sartilly watched all her motions with 
feverish attention, and he heard again De Noreff 's 
voice, always sarcastic and ironical, saying : 

"Do you insist, gentlemen, upon Madame de 
Noreff's coming here to tell, you herself that I have 
not murdered her ? " 

" It is absolutely necessary for me to -speak to 
Madame de Noreff," said the officer, in a tone already 
less imperative ; " but we can go to the drawing-room, 
and spare her the inconvenience of coming here." 
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"It is unnecessary, she is coming." M. de NorefT 
had scarcely finished this short and dry answer, when 
a light step was heard in the gallery. The Viscount, 
in a state of distraction, looked at his companion, and 
read in his face doubt and anxiety. The functionary 
was thinking his character might be compromised by 
this foolish affair, and was only waiting for the iden- 
tity of the woman to be proved before taking his last 
step. 

" Is it really she ? " thought the perturbed Sartilly. 

The unknown appeared at the entrance of the con- 
servatory, and putting aside with her beautifully 
gloved hand the leaves of the exotic plants before 
her, advanced with a graceful and timid movement, 
showing only her bust and face. 

The Viscount hesitated for a moment, but a ray of 
sunshine coming through the windows lighted sud- 
denly the apparition that as yet they had only had a 
glimpse of, and the pale and regular features, the 
large dark blue eyes, and the hair, with its reddish 
golden colored shades, were distinctly seen in the 
clear light. It was really the woman of the Champs 
Elysees. The livid and bloody head he had seen in 
the morning was brought to life before his eyes, and 
he wondered what prodigy or what miracle had raised 
the dead to life. For a few seconds all were mute, 
while the triumphant M. de Noreff looked alternately 
at the dismayed visitors and his astonished wife. The 
officer was observing the embarrassment of Sartilly, 
who was seeking in vain to recover his composure, 
when the unknown spoke, and her voice had a deep 
tone and singular inflections, as the words of a 
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Northern language fell from her lips with a penetrat- 
ing harmony like a sweet and hidden song. M. de 
Noreff said a few words in the same language, but 
spoke rapidly; in short sentences, like a man giving 
urgent orders. 

The agent of the police frowned and muttered 
between his teeth, " It is not German they are speak- 
ing now." 

The Viscount, lost in a profound revery, listened 
vaguely. 

*' Madame de NoreflF is in the habit of speaking the 
Russian language with me," said the master of the 
house, calmly, "but she understands French, and if 
you think it necessary to ask some explanation from 
her—" 

" It would be, I think, wholly superfluous," replied 
the chief, adding mentally, " now particularly when 
you have just warned her. I ought to have brought 
Jottrat with me, as he understands all languages." 

** Then," continued De Noreff, still cold and scoff- 
ing* "you are willing to believe that I have not 
murdered my wife." 

Before answering, the officer gave a last interroga- 
tory glance at the unfortunate Sartilly, whose color 
changed every moment ; large drops of sweat stood 
upon his forehead, and his downcast countenance 
said so plainly, " I have been deceived," that the 
officer thought it useless asking him for a humiliating 
avowal of his error. 

The skilful agent, since the return of Madame de 
Noreff, had rapidly formed his opinion of the situa- 
tion in which he was placed, and understood it per- 
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fectly. Accustomed, for many years, to complicated 
intrigues and intricate cases, he knew how to decide 
quickly. 

The plan he adopted, generally, was of a nature not 
to compromise his personal interests ; on this day he 
had not departed from his usual prudence, and decided, 
in a moment, upon the best plan to pursue. 

In his opinion, M. de Noreff was connected in some 
way with the mysterious disappearance of M. de Men- 
signac ; but it was certain, also, that his wife was living, 
and that Sartilly had been duped by a resemblance. 
After a false step of this kind, the only thing that 
could be done for the moment was to make an honor- 
able retreat, as the evidence did not justify an im- 
mediate arrest, and to persist in this, in. spite of the 
proof of their error, would be taking a responsibility 
that the judicious functionary wished to avoid; there- 
fore he resolved to abandon the case now, only to 
commence it again under better prospects. 

" Sir," he said, in a courteous and persuasive tone, 
that he knew how to assume when needed, "the 
calumniated administration to which I belong, some- 
times does wrong, but they always know how to re- 
pair an error. lot the full belief of indications which 
were presented to us, I have taken a step that I regret 
deeply, but I am happy to say that my mission is 
oVfer, and we are going to leave." 

Sartilly, who, during his companion's remarks, had 
been observing M. de Noreff, thought he could see 
his eyes flash with joy at the moment these words 
were spoken ; nevertheless, if this enigmatic person- 
age had felt an emotion of the kind, he did not let it 

F 
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appear in his cold and haughty answer. Indeed, it 
seemed that their roles were changed, and that from 
being the accused, M. de Noreff had become the 
accuser, his language and attitude contrasted so 
strongly with the disconcerted mien of his two visitors, 
and now, the last blow came to crush the Viscount 
already overwhelmed with shame. 

Madame de Noreff came out slowly from the block 
of foliage by which she was half hidden, advancing a 
few steps into the conservatory, and as she came for- 
ward, Sartilly went back involuntarily, without being 
able to take his eyes off of her. As often among the 
vivid impressions of the moment a distant souvenir is 
mingled, so, on seeing the stranger walking forward, 
Edmond thought involuntarily of Jeanne's recital, and 
of the woman dressed in red, who in her childhood 
had passed before her crib. Why did his imagination 
call back the distant night of the old Marquis de 
Mensignac's death, rather than the later vision of the 
young girl ? He could not say why, but it seemed to 
him that he certainly saw the phantom that had fright- 
ened Jeanne in her childhood. Perhaps there existed 
some secret coincidence between this impression and 
the appearance of Madame de Noreff, whom he had 
foundy on a nearer approach, to be much older than he 
believed her to be at first. Her regular features, her 
skin of snowy whiteness, and her bright eyes, pro- 
duced, at the distance he had always seen her, a com- 
plete illusion ; but now that he was near her, in the 
full light of day, the almost imperceptible wrinkles of 
the skin, the brown circle round her eyes, the bluish 
tint of her temples were visible, and the expression 
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of her face was entirely changed, and showed the 
superb maturity of a woman who must have been 
admirably beautiful, but who was no longer in the 
first bloom of youth. But, strange to say, it seemed 
to Edmond that the unknown foreigner of the Champs 
Elysees was not Madame de NorefT, but the other, 
the victim whose bloody head he had seen on the 
snow of the Bois de Boulogne. He chased away this 
idea, that had taken possession of him like a funereal 
vision, and looking steadily at Madame de Noreff, 
their eyes met. The likeness was striking, and the 
exact resemblance in the color of the hair completed 
the illusion. The age alone was not the same. He 
had never seen Madame de NorefT but at a distance 
and in a carriage, where she must have looked 
younger, but it was certainly she who stood before 
him. The murdered woman resembled her, that was 
all. 

"Who are these gentlemen?" she asked in French, 
but with a decidedly Russian accent. 

M. de Noreff immediately answered her, and he 
took care not to lose this opportunity of giving a 
home thrust to his enemies. 

** This gentleman is one of the chiefs of the police 
force," he said, with a wicked smile ; " and this one," 
turning towards Edmond, " is a man of fashion, who 
is taking a part in the police force for his amusement." 
The Viscount raised his head at this sarcasm, and 
was going to make a bitter reply, when Madame 
de Noreff cut short his words, by saying, in a slow 
and harmonious voice, "What is this gentleman's 
name ? " 
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" My name is of very little consequence ; I am the 
friend of the Marquis de Menstgnac, and I have the 
right to seek his murderers." 

The Viscount had answered rapidly to hide his 
embarrassment, and was preparing to go out, when 
he was struck by the peculiar expression of Madame 
de Noreff's face. Her large eyes half closed, her 
mouth contracted, and her complexion, already so 
pale, had become almost livid. 

*' On my first journey to France, I made the ac- 
quaintance of the Marquis Adhemac de Mensignac," 
she said, after a short silence ; " but he is dead.*' 

'* His son is also dead, and it is his death I wish to 
revenge," replied Sartilly, looking at M. de Noreff 
defiantly. 

It was time to put an end to this scene, and the 
chief of the detective police took his leave with 
studied politeness, but the preoccupation of the Vis- 
count was so great, that he followed his companion 
mechanically, and found himself in the rue de Va- 
rennes, without knowing how he had reached there. 
The carriage was still waiting, the driver, as usual, 
asleep on his seat, and the other carriage empty at 
the corner of the deserted boulevard. 

" I want to say a word to Jottrat before I start," 
said the officer; "come with me, I know where to 
find him." 

He went along the wall of a small street, or rather 
passage, that separated M. de Noreff's garden from 
the stables of a neighboring house. After arriving 
at this blind alley, he whistled softly, and Jottrat ap- 
peared so quickly that one might have almost thought 
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he sprang from the wall, as he came forward with 
that rapid, silent step that is learned in the daily ex- 
ercise of the police functions. 

" You have seen nothing ! " said the officer, in a 
low voice. 

"No; nothing." 

"Then we have failed, and the Russian has won, 
and we will never know what has been done in that 
house yonder." 

" Perhaps," said Jottrat, after a short silence. 

A half an hour after, Edmond de Sartilly and the 
officer entered the police-office. They had been 
silent during the drive, both feeling discontented 
with the result of their mission, as it always happens 
in similar cases, each one throwing upon his com- 
panion the blame of the miscarriage. The officer 
was angry at the Viscount for having been so badly 
informed, forgetting, at the same time, the ante- 
cedents of M. de Noreff, that had determined him to 
act so quickly. Sartilly thought that the chief of the 
detective police had failed in perseverance at the be- 
ginning, and in prudence at the end, forgetting also 
that his own affirmations had strongly pushed the 
officer to the false step they had just made. 

The functionary consoled himself by thinking that 
he could easily justify himself to the prefect, as the 
papers of the equivocal stranger were filled with un- 
favorable information ; but he resolved that his zeal 
should never carry him so far again. For his part, 
the Viscount had determined that he would hence- 
forth have nothing more to do with the police, as this 
affair had been so badly conducted, and he felt that 
8 
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he had only himself to depiend upon to discover the 
guilty murderers. 

There are natures that difficulties stimulate, and 
obstacles excite, and Sartilly would willingly have 
renounced this pursuit, for which he had no taste, if 
the agent had seemed disposed to do his duty ; but 
now that he feared to be no longer aided in his task, 
he had been seized by a violent desire to clear up this 
dark mystery himself, and yet still more serious 
motives urged him to persevere. He had a deep con- 
viction that his friend had been the victim of an in- 
fernal plot, in which M. de Noreff had been the chief 
mover, and that there existed a terrible secret between 
the Russian and the De Mensignacs. This secret 
must be first discovered, and a friend could alone 
penetrate it without running the risk of endangering 
the honor and name that Jeanne bore. Might there 
not be a fear indeed of divulging some fatal history, 
or discovering one of those hidden wounds that afflict 
sometimes the noblest houses, and could the work of 
searching into the past of an extinct race be left to 
the mercenary care of the police? No, he was the 
only friend of Mademoiselle de Mensignac who had 
the right of defending and avenging her, even if, in 
doing so, it were necessary to scrutinize the lives of 
the two lost Marquises. 

" I will allow no one to aid me, and, notwithstand- 
ing, I shall succeed," Sartilly said to himself, while de- 
scending from the carriage at the door of the police- 
office. 

The first object that struck his eyes was Toby, holding 
his horse Ralph and leading hfm up and down through 
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the square. The Viscount had completely forgotten 
the poor animal after his furious race, but felt very 
well satisfied upon seeing him again, and without 
taking time to ask his groom by what miraculous 
effort of intelligence he had guessed his master's visit 
to the police-office, he mounted the crooked staircase 
that led to the office of the chief of the detective 
police". 

"Will you have the goodness, sir, to sacrifice another 
hour to me ? " the formidable functionary said to him ; 
"your presence is indispensable for the very un- 
pleasant business that remains for us to do to-day, 
but after that is over, I hope there will be no need of 
troubling you." 

The rancorous agent had became as cold now as 
he was ardent at first, and while remaining cere- 
moniously polite, showed plainly by his manner that 
for the future Sartilly should have nothing more to 
do with this affair. The latter took care not to pro- 
test against this exclusion, which accorded so admira- 
bly with his own views, and only asked, while striding 
over the floor, worn by the frequent passage of male- 
factors of every kind, what service the police ex- 
pected of him that day. 

The subalterns, who arrived in the second carriage 
almost at the same time as they, were not with their 
chief, with the exception only of the agent who had 
stood guard at the garden wall. The latter kept at 
a respectful distance, but each turn of the narrow 
staircase brought the Viscount directly opposite to this 
striking-looking man, whom he had already remarked 
on going out of De Noreff's house. Besides, he was 
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the only person who had not despaired of success, for 
Sartilly remembered his answer " Perhaps," when the 
police-officer declared that nothing would ever be dis- 
covered. This recollection made him look at him 
more attentively, and he saw in him a type that 
merited observation. Tall, broad-shouldered, and 
with the erect bearing of a soldier, his delicate and 
pleasant features contrasted singularly with his pro- 
fession. In his youth he must have been a handsome 
as well as a noble-looking man, but he now appeared 
to be fifty years old, yet age had not bent his form, 
nor changed the expression of his face — it had given 
him only an impenetrable mask. His eyes retained 
their bright, quick look, but were almost always cast 
down, and there was nothing hypocritical in his 
physiognomy, as on raising his eyes one was struck 
with their frank expression ; yet, strange to say, this 
agent of one of the lower grades inspired Sartilly 
with a certain sympathy, while he only felt repulsion 
for the chief of the detective police. 

Jottrat might be able to aid him in arresting the 
assassins, and he determined to find him again, if he 
had need of him, and had almost decided upon speak- 
ing to him on the spot, but on arriving at the door 
of the office, he thought the moment inopportune. 

There were already four or five persons in the 
office, among whom Edmond recognized Versoix, 
who looked extremely pale from the fatigue and 
emotions of the past night. The fat Baron was also 
there, panting still from the exertion of mounting the 
steep staircase of the police-office, while the commis- 
sary of Saint Cloud was explaining complaisantly the 
events of the affair to a fourth person. 
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The latter, dressed in black from head to foot, care- 
fully shaved, and decorated with the rosette of an 
ofRcer, had an official mien and an intelligent face. 
The Viscount divined that this must be a physician, 
and he understood, at the same time, what was to 
take place. They had evidently called the three 
witnesses of the affair together to be present at a 
medical examination of the head, and Edmond felt a 
shudder of repugnance in thinking of the spectacle 
that awaited him. 

Versoix and the Baron came forward and shook 
hands with him ; they were both quite calm, and could 
not, of course, suspect the anguish that Sartilly had 
been suffering, as they were ignorant of the scenes 
that had taken place in the De Mensignac and the 
De Noreff mansions. Indeed, he thought it useless 
to speak to them of it, and limited his conversation 
to the common-place remarks that are generally ex- 
changed after an event of this kind. 

,.V Gentlemen," said the chief, who wished to tran- 
quillize the minds of the lookers-on upon the extent 
of the unpleasant task that he had exacted of them, 
" I am obliged to present to you again a very dis- 
agreeable spectacle, but it will be sufficient for you to 
recognize the identity of the head — you will not be 
obliged to be present at the post-mortem examination. 
The unpleasant duty will soon be over, as the doctor 
is ready, and if you will come with me, I will take 
you to the room." 

After having made a sign to Jottrat to join them, 
he opened a door, and passed through a long corri- 
dor, at the end of which was the room used for 
8» 
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operations of this kind, that were rarely done at the 
police-office, and only on exceptional cases like the 
present one. The room they entered was a large one, 
paved with flag-stones, walls carefully whitewashed, 
and two very large windows. In the middle of the 
room, on a large stone table, was an object, the out- 
line of whose form could be distinguished under its 
black envelope. On the right was a fountain, with a 
basin haff filled with water, and at the end of the 
room six cane chairs were ranged against the wall. 
One felt a contraction of the heart on entering this 
cold, bare place. On its threshold, all conversation 
ceased, and the Viscount and his friends uncovered 
their heads. The dead was there. 

Jottrat locked the door and joined the group that 
surrounded the table. The doctor, removing the 
covering, the head appeared, and the features, exposed 
to the full light of day, caused a general murmur of 
admiration, while an exclamation of astonishment 
escaped from the lips of the chief of the detective 
police. Sartilly had succeeded in controlling his feel- 
ings, but the officer, struck by the strange resemblance 
between the dead one and Madame de Noreff, looked 
alternately at the pale head and at the Viscount, 
deadly pale also. 

"Ah! I understand the mistake," he said, as if 
speaking to himself. 

Edmond wondered no longer, and a slow \vork was 
going on in his mind ; he saw again, in his thoughts, 
the woman of the Champs Elysees and the woman 
of the De Noreff mansion, and the question rose in 
his mind, ** Which was she ? " 
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"Gentlemen," said the officer, addressing himself 
to the Viscount and his friends, "you recognize that 
this head is that which was found by you this morn- 
ing in the Bois de Boulogne, under the circumstances 
which you have declared to the commissary/* 

" Certainly," said, at the same time, the Baron and 
Versoix, while Sartilly merely gave an affirmative 
gesture. 

"Will you sign, immediately, the official report?" 
said the functionary, "and while waiting, the doctor 
will proceed with his first statements, and if you wish, 
gentlemen, you are at liberty to remain." 

No one made a motion to leave, while the doctor 
was examining the head with nice attention, feeling 
and turning it in every way, with the indifference 
habit gives to those engaged in anatomical exami- 
nations. 

"This person was in the full strength of youth, 
remarkably well constituted and formed," he said, in 
the calm tone of a professor giving a lesson, " and was 
a woman of twenty-two or -three years of age, prob- 
ably born in the north of Europe, if I can judge from 
the peculiar form of the skull." 

" Do you think it possible, doctor, to indicate the 
manner of her death ? " the officer, who had seemed 
for some minutes deeply preoccupied, suddenly 
asked. 

" I do not think about it, for I am sure that this 
woman has been guillotined," answered the doctor, 
quietly. 

" Guillotined ! " cried the astonished lookers-on.* 

" Beheaded, if you like the word better," said the 
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unmoved physician, "but certainly by a mechanism 
similar to. the guillotine." 

" Pardon me, doctor," said the officer, " but this is 
a very serious matter, and if you can explain how 
these things can take place, it would be very important 
for us to know." 

"First of all, there is full evidence that the head 
was not detached from the body after death, as the 
anatomical marks of the wound give on this point 
an absolute certainty. Still more, the separation is 
entire, and the skin cut without an abrasion of any 
kind, the blow coming down as high as the fourth 
vertebra of the spinal column, as generally takes 
place in criminal executions. A sword or hatchet 
could not have made so smooth a decapitation." 

" It is incredible," said the officer, in a low voice. 

" And look," continued the doctor, examining the 
neck nearer. " I see very well how the separation 
has been made." 

There was a thrill of curiosity among the lookers- 
on, while the physician continued imperturbably, 
" The blow has been given from left to right, and not 
from above." 

" I do not understand it very well," said Jottrat, 
approaching the table, and looking at the examination 
with feverish attention. 

" It is very simple, nevertheless. Suppose an in- 
strument of punishment where the knife was hori- 
zontal instead of vertical, as in the guillotine." 

" I have seen shears of that kind in forges," said 
the officer, as if speaking to himself 

" It is true, and as enormous bars of iron are cut 
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by this method, you can easily understand that it 
would not be difficult to cut off a head with one of 
those formidable mechanisms." 

" The crime, then, must have been committed in a 
forge," said the Baron, stupidly, " and I own one in 
theOise^" 

" Pardon me," said the doctor, *' I have advanced 
nothing of that kind; and moreover, judicial reasonings 
are not in my line — I prove all, but suppose nothing ; 
besides, there may exist other instruments that might 
produce the same result." 

" But what are they ? " persisted the too inquisitive 
Baron. . 

" They may exist, but I do not know them," an- 
swered the physician, rather coldly. 

. " Excuse me, doctor," said Jottrat, timidly, " but I 
want to ask you if science could furnish any means 
of knowing how the murderer acted. Did he surprise 
his victim, or did he murder her after a struggle ? " 

" That is a question more difficult to decide ; never- 
theless, the probabilities are greater that the victim 
has been beheaded unawares, and I want to show you 
why I think so. First of all, the face does not bear 
marks of any excoriation, and more than that, the 
features have retained that placidity of expression 
peculiar to those who meet their death-blow unex- 
pectedly ; and besides, what is still more conclusive, 
the hair is not even out of order — look, the plaits are 
carefully arranged, and one might almost affirm that 
the crime had taken place in the evening, for the hair 
is not dressed in this manner in the morning." 

While speaking thusj^ the physician calmly passed 
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his hand over the superb golden-colored hair of the 
dead. Sartilly shuddered from head to foot Pale, 
with haggard eyes and contracted lips, he looked on 
without saying a word during the funereal work to 
which the man of science abandoned himself. Each 
one of the cold words that fell from the physician 
reached his heart, awakening in his mind a thousand 
mournful thoughts, and involuntarily he connected 
together the ingenious deductions he had just heard 
with the circumstances known only to himself, and 
sought to combine them with the events of the fatal 
night ; but the more he thought of Jeanne's recital, the 
more he felt the impossibih'ty of reconciling it with 
the facts that the doctor had pointed out. His ideas 
became obscured to such a degree, that he would 
willingly have attempted to give to the frightful reality 
before him a supernatural explanation. There could 
not be, he thought, in this world, beings who inflicted 
death by these strange means, and man had not the 
power to invent such unknown tortures. Then the 
image of the woman in red rose up before his troubled 
imagination, and he felt his blood curdling in his 
veins. 

While the doctor was speaking, Sartilly had turned 
away from the pale face of the dead ; but when he was 
silent, in spite of himself, he still saw the bloody 
remains, that subjected him to a horrible fascination ; 
as the eyes of the victim were open, and the immov- 
able eyeballs appeared to be looking at him, while 
the lips, half closed, seemed to be speaking, and Sar- 
tilly, carried away by his emotion, almost expected to 
hear them pronounce the name of the murderer. 
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The cold and monotonous voice of the physician drew 
him from, this gloomy revery. 

" Look," said the doctor, " here is another proof in 
support of my theory — one of the tresses of her hair 
has been cut entirely off; and it is now evident that 
this woman was suddenly struck, and did not try to 
defend herself. Her head, seized, doubtless, by some 
mechanism similar to one of those I have described 
to you, fell without her being able to make a motion 
to save it." 

A keen emotion seized Sartilly, for he had with him 
the sad relic he had picked up in the library, and the 
circumstances in which he found it coming back to 
his memory, his first impulse naturally was to show 
it, and bring this material proof to support the re- 
searches of the police; but he reflected that in acting 
tHus he would give to their investigation the mysteries 
of the De Mensignac mansion, and perhaps the secrets 
of the family. It would be also renouncing the mis- 
sion that he had mentally taken upon himself, and to 
accept definitely the auxiliaries he dreaded. 

" No, no," murmured he, ** I will act alone." 

" I think," said the chief of the detective police, 
"these first examinations will suffice; when our infor- 
mation is a little more advanced we will have recourse 
again to the doctor. Now I shall be occupied in having 
the head embalmed, as it is the only convincing proof 
we have, but it is worth more than any other," said 
the officer, half smiling. 

** Do you really hope to discover the murderer ? " 
Versoix asked, rather foolishly. 

" I never despair, and I have unravelled affairs more 
complicated than this." 
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The physician had finished his examination, and 
was busy wrapping the head in the envelope, with a 
coldness which contrasted strongly with the deep 
emotion that might be seen on the faces of all present 

"Come, gentlemen," said the officer, going towards 
the door. Sartilly, slowly following the little group, 
could not avoid casting a look back on the black veil 
which showed so plainly the form of the unknown 
head, when a voice murmured in his ear, 

" Sir, will you permit me to come and see you ? " 

He turned, and recognized the agent whose face he 
had been so much struck with. Jottrat looked at him 
humbly — his attitude and the expression of his eyes 
said so plainly, " Do not disdain my services," that 
Sartilly determined not to refuse this unexpected 
aid. 

" To-morrow, at my house, at twelve o'clock," he 
said briefly, adding in a low voice, " God has perhaps 
sent this man to me that this crime may not remain 
unpunished." 



CHAPTER IV. 

M. JOTTRAT. 

EDMOND DE SARTILLY lived in the rue tf As- 
torg, in a house situated between a court-yard 
and a garden. The time had not yet come when men 
of the world thought it necessary to have a stud of race- 
horses ; besides, Sartilly's fortune, although a very 
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handsome one for that time, did not warrant this very- 
great expense, and so with an income of fifty thousand 
francs a year he had only a valet de chambre and a 
groom. Small coupees, now so much in vogue, had 
not then been invented, and the Viscount's stable con- 
tained only a cabriolet and a tilbury. 

Although this now would be considered a very 
modest establishment, at that day it was quite suffi- 
cient to enable the Viscount to make a rather good 
appearance in Paris. Being well born, and possessing 
good fitmily connections, he had free entrance into the 
aristocratic circles of the faubourg St. Germain, 
although he occasionally frequented a circle more 
joyous, if not quite so choice. For a few years past 
he had gone very little into the gay world,' preferring 
to the whirl of fashionable life, the society of a few in- 
timate friends ; the dearest among these was assuredly 
Roger de Mensignac, and the projected marriage with 
his sister had drawn these ties still closer. Sartilly 
led, therefore, a rather isolated life, and the disappear- 
ance of the friend of his childhood would have been 
to him a terrible catastrophe, even if it had not given 
him a glimpse of the still unknown and terrible dan- 
gers that threatened Jeanne. It was not the loss of 
her fortune that disquieted him, as he knew that the 
noble young girl was entirely ignorant of affairs of 
this kind, and he felt almost a satisfaction in her loss, 
as when he believed her heiress to a fortune far 
superior to his own, honorable scruples had for a long 
time prevented him from thinking of her ; now his 
most ardent desire was to marry her without fortune, 
and these unexpected events arriving, gave him the 
9 G 
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unhoped for opportunity of realizing his wish. He 
felt a presentiment that the invisible enemies who had 
struck Roger would carry on their guilty endeavors 
to reach all who bore the name of De Mensignac. 
The death of the old Marquis had been surrounded 
with strange circumstances, and the life pf his son had 
had many obscure spots in it, with which his disap- 
pearance might perhaps be connected. 

Sartilly had just passed part of the night of this 
terrible day in connecting together the mysterious 
past with the mournful events of the night before, and 
after a long and painful wakefulness had at last fallen 
into a sleep, agitated by frightful dreams, from which 
he awakened suddenly. Although it was bright day- 
light, his lamp was still burning, but his weary eyes, 
shunning the light, closed in spite of himself, and he 
felt that physical prostration which always follows 
great moral shocks — his exhausted mind losing itself 
in vague reflections. His room, furnished with an 
elegant simplicity, and brightly lighted by a clear 
winter sun, seemed to him cold and dark. The fire, 
which blazed cheerfully in the white marble chimney- 
place, the gay-colored Turkisk carpet, the mirrors and 
crystal vases that shone on his dressing-table, all the 
material comforts that a rich man finds himself 
surrounded with on awaking, had lost all their charm, 
and Sartilly, casting his eyes on a large portrait of 
Roger opposite his bed, it seemed to him as if a sad 
smile animated his friend's features, and his over-ex- 
cited brain calling up to him at the same^time Jeanne's 
image, the portrait appeared as if it were going to speak 
and say to him, " Protect her." Wishing to escape 
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from this fascination, after having rang, he got up, 
put on a morning costume, and sank down in an arm- 
chair by the side of the fire. The valet de chambre 
ivho came in was a perfect contrast to Toby. At the 
first glance at him, it could be seen that he was one of 
the rare surviving servants of that devoted race that 
the present generation know very little of 

Bom in the house where they served, and devoted 
to the family whom they considered themselves part 
of, these worthy people merited the privilege never 
refused them of chatting with their masters, and 
sometimes even reproving them. The valets, who 
filled the place of confidants in the comedies of the 
last century, were not then personages of the imag- 
ination, and the encroachment of English manners 
could have alone replaced them by the mute slaves 
who, not allowed to be on familiar terms with their 
masters, rob and betray them. 

Antoine was a perfect type of the domestic of an- 
other age. He was a son of one of Edmond's farmers, 
born on his domain, and his father's foster-brother. 
He was now sixty, and for forty years he had never 
left the Sartilly house, and he expected to die there. 
His honest face had retained a rather rustic expres- 
sion, and although his dress was of irreproachable 
cleanliness, it wanted the Bjitannic stamp that at 
this time constituted the great elegance of a valet de 
chambre. He adored his master, who in return felt a 
real affection for him, and he cordially detested Toby, 
who had an equal dislike to him. In taking into his 
service a groom of English training, Sartilly had 
made a concession to the taste of the epoch, and to 
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the necessities of his stable, but he always appreciated 
very deeply the simple devotion o^ his faithful An- 
toine, and after the sad night he had just passed, it 
was a solace and relief to see him come into his 
room. 

The old servant brought a letter on a tray, and he 
had evidently read and recognized the handwriting 
of the address, for he presented it with the joyous 
eagerness of a servant sure of pleasing his master ; 
but a comic disappointment appeared on his face, 
when he saw his master frown and break the seal with 
ill-omened agitation. While Sartilly was reading it, 
he watched the expression of his face, and when he 
saw him, after reading it,iall into a profound revery, 
he hazarded the question, " Is Mademoiselle Jeanne 
ill?" 

" No, Antoine, no," answered Sartilly, absently. " I 
am going very soon to see her. Will you tell Toby 
to have the carriage in readiness by four o'clock ? " 

" Hum ! " said Antoine, in a significant tone. " I 
don't know exactly whether he is here, for if lie does 
to-day as he did yesterday and the day before, I am 
afraid he will keep you waiting." 

" And what did he do? " asked Sartilly, rather sur- 
prised. 

" He was not here a ^moment, and there is nothing 
astonishing in it, for he has strange friends who come 
to see him." 

" Come, explain yourself. Ordinarily, Toby does 
very well, and he cannot, my old Antoine, be always 
on the spot as you are. Besides, day before yes- 
terday I took him with me in the cabriolet to the 
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opera ball, and afterwards to the ^ois de Boulogne, 
and yesterday — it seems tb me that I saw him," said 
the Viscount, trying to call back his recollections. 

" He came in after five o'clock, bringing Ralph 
half-foundered, went to bed saying he could not 
stand any more fatigue — that, however, did not 
hinder him from going out last night, and coming 
back this morning, as he often does." 

Sartiily was not listening now to Antoine, for an 
idea had just struck him, bringing back forgotten 
souvenirs, as a ray of sunshine suddenly appearing 
brings out the striking points of an edifice. At first 
he tried to imagine how his groom had known that he 
was at the police-office, a p^ace that he had never 
visited before, and why he had come there to take 
care of his horse. Then he thought of Jeanne's 
narrative, and her positive declaration that she had 
seen Toby coming out of the De Mensignac mansion 
in the middle of the night ; and, had it not seemed 
too absurd, all these things combined might have 
awakened a suspicion in his mind as to Toby's loyalty. 
The letter that he had just received from Jeanne con- 
tained a request for him to come and see her the 
same afternoon, and he determined to profit by this 
opportunity to clear up the circumstance. But there 
still remained the unexplained visit to the place 
Dauphine, and Sartiily, vaguely puzzled, wished to 
have it cleared up immediately. 

" Go see if Toby is in the stable, and bring him 
here," he said to Antoine. 

" I will send him to you, sir," said the old servant, 
who did not appear to have any wish to meet Toby. 
9* 
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A few minutes afterwards the groom came in as 
usual, erect, carefully dressed from head to foot, from 
the high-topped boots to the Scotch flat-cap with red 
and green plaid band. 

" At what hour did you bring Ralph back yester- 
day ? " Sartilly asked Toby, speaking to him in the 
English manner, very different from the familiar one 
he used with Antoine. 

" At twenty-five minutes past five o'clock," said the 
groom, with singular precision. 

"Who told you that I had gone to the police- 
office?" 

" Sir, in the Bois de Boulogne you had ordered me 
to hire a horse to bring the cabriolet back to Paris. 
Oil arriving here at twelve o'clock, I thought, sir, you 
might want me at the De Mensignac mansion to 
groom Ralph; on reaching there, the porter told me 
you had left in great haste, and I supposed you had 
gone to the police for — for the head." 

Toby, who had shown an instant's hesitation in pro- 
nouncing these last words, began again to speak in a 
perfectly steady voice. "And as I thought Ralph was 
a little injured, I took him to the veterinary doctor." 

His answers were so clearly given, that Sartilly 
reproached himself for having thought an instant that 
a boy like this could be implicated in the last night's 
events. The groom did not seem to be one to take a 
part, even a subaltern one, in a conspiracy, therefore 
his master hastily dismissed him, telling him to have 
his carriage ready by four o'clock. 

But when alone again, Sartilly fell back into the 
same gloomy thoughts ; trying to bring before him the 
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most trifling circumstances of the adventures of the* 
past night, he remembered the police-agent whose 
intelligent &ce he had been struck with. At first he 
had a confused recollection that this man had ap- 
peared inclined to continue the pursuit himself, if the 
chief of the police abandoned it, and then it occurred 
to him that at twelve o'clock he was to receive a visit 
from him. The hour was approaching, and the pros- 
pect of this meeting changed Sartilly's thoughts, for 
he hoped to find in this humble agent an active and 
skilful auxiliary, whose zeal he felt certain of, for he 
had not forgotten the interest he had taken in the 
examinations. He longed for him to come, while 
walking up and down the room looking at the clock. 

" Fool that I am ! " he cried suddenly, striking his 
forehead ; " I forgot to give him my address." 

This mistake raised the irritation of the Viscount 
to the highest pitch, and the more he thought of the 
services to be derived from this man, the more he 
regretted not having made a better arrangement for 
meeting him, as he could not send to the police-ofHce 
without compromising both himself and the agent. 
Sartilly now began to fear that he must renounce all 
hope of this desired interview, when old Antoine re- 
appeared to announce that a man had called to see 
his master. Antoine had not given the visitor the 
name of gentleman, in his disdainful appreciation of a 
subaltefn officer of the police. 

" Tell him to come in," said the Viscount quickly, 
after having read on a grayish paper card the written 
name of Jottrat. 

He knew already the man who was coming in. 
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Notwithstanding, his curiosity was greatly excited, as 
Jottrat's ^face, of which he had had only a glimpse on 
the staircase of the police-office, and by the funereal 
table, remained engraved on his memory with singular 
clearness. There are certain individuals who produce 
an undefinable impression, and the Viscount, while re- 
marking the obscure agent of police, obeyed an in- 
fluence which he felt unable to explain. 

Antoine raised the curtain, Introducing the visitor 
without announcing him, judging, doubtless, that his 
name was one of those that was not to be spoken in 
a loud voice. Besides, the appearance of the agent 
agreed marvellously with the quiet manner that 
Antoine had taken to introduce him, as for this 
occasion, he had bent his erect form, rounded his 
shoulders, and changed his military bearing. His 
face was animated by a marked expression of respect- 
ful sympathy, and his intelligent eyes seemed to be 
entreating the Viscount to forgive his intrusion. 
Upon the whole, his attitude was that of a man who 
felt the honor he was receiving, but it was neither 
fawning nor servile, as he had the air of a man who 
had come to offer useful aid, and nothing more. 

Sartilly had observed this at a glance, and already 
the icy coldness which he felt at first melted. The 
agent, from his dress and demeanor, became an equal 
in the Viscount's eyes, and he had the good taste to 
begin the conversation in a kind tone of voice. 

" I thank you for having come, as I began to fear I 
would not see you, not having given you my address." 

The agent could not restrain a smile at the doubt 
the Viscount had expressed. 
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" I knew it, sir," he answered, in a voice whose 
penetrating sweetness astonished and charmed Sar- 
tilly, " and if I had dared, would have called here 
last evening." 

" You knew where I lived," said Sartilly, surprised ; 
" have I, then, without knowing it, been under super- 
vision, and have you had charge of — ." 

He did not finish, but the agent understood him, as 
he blushed slightly.' 

" No, sir," he answered calmly, " there was no nged 
of that ; your name is one of those that all Paris know, 
and besides, I have heard it often enough formerly 
not to forget it." 

" How was that ? " said Sartilly, more and more 
astonished. 

There was a silence for an instant. The Viscount 
felt more constrained since Jottrat had spoken, for 
what could be said to a man who, after being a 
soldier, followed the profession of a spy. He merely 
pointed to a chair, sitting down himself in an arm- 
chair by the fire, waiting for him to explain himself. 
The agent sat down without showing the least em- 
barrassment. 

"Sir," he said, **I have come, as you perhaps have 
already divined, to offer my services in trying to find 
out the authors of the crime committed night before 
last" 

" I accept your offer," said Sartilly, " and I beg 
you to fix the price you put upon your services." 

" Will you have the goodness to permit me, sir," 
answered Jottrat, after an instant's hesitation, " not to 
speak on this subject, until after having succeeded." 
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" Be it SO ; but will you succeed ? This seems to 
me very doubtful after the defeat we met with yester- 
day at the De Noreff mansion. Your chief himself 
is very much discouraged, and I fear intends re- 
nouncing the pursuit.'* 

" He will certainly renounce it." 

'*Then it is without his knowledge and authority 
you intend to act ? " 

" We must do so/' answered Jottrat, quietly. And 
as Sartilly looked at him without appearing to under- 
stand, he went on speaking slowly, as if he wished 
that each one of his words might be engraved on the 
mind of his interrogator. 

" Affairs of this kind invariably take a course that 
I know very well, having observed them twenty years. 
A crime is committed, and the more mysterious it is, 
and the more difficult to discover the guilty actors in 
it, the more zeal and ardor the police display. They 
rush to find traces of the criminals, the whole army 
of agents of every grade are employed, and act with 
vigor, promptitude, and sagacity. A skilful leader 
seizes by chance some true information gained un- 
expectedly, and the assassin is lost. This is the first 
period of the research. 

" But when a Jalse start has been taken, and one 
meets with impossibilities, and is obliged to face un- 
assailable situations, the activity of the police dimin- 
ishes ; as they have been mistaken once, they fear a 
second failure, and become timid. It is in this state 
we will be in a few days. 

" Then other criminal offences are brought forward ; 
being new, they hope to manage them better, and 
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begin by degrees to be disheartened with the many 
failures in the old affair. The force and activity of 
the police are employed on a new search, and they 
expect no further developments in the old one, except- 
ing what a happy chance may bring to light. The 
great Parisian current drawing everything with it, 
causes events to be rapidly forgotten, and the remem- 
brance of this crime, that has occupied all France for 
three days, will gradually fade away. In the course 
of a month things will be in this position, and it is 
then I can be useful to you." 

Sartilly had listened with curiosity to this singular 
account of practical police affairs, given by a man 
whose ability he could not doubt, but whose object he 
could not divine. As he wished to be more enlight- 
ened before advancing farther, he gave Jottrat an 
approving nod. 

" The guilty one," said the officer, " goes absolutely 
through the same phases. We suppose him naturally 
to be an intelligent man. At the first moment he is 
armed at all points — firm, vigilant, and skilful, he 
neither commits a fault nor an imprudence. He has 
prepared for his defence a real array of lies, alibis, and 
substitution of persons, and as long as the police pur- 
sue him with all their force he is unassailable. 

" Yesterday, my chief went to M. de NorefT to ar- 
rest him ; and although I did not see him, I am sure 
that he finished by making excuses to him. Days, 
weeks, months pass. This great villain is after all 
only a man with human passions and interests. He 
has had to submit to the moral eflfort that extreme 
situations bring, and gradually his quick and sagacious 
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mind becomes less clear. His nerves relax, because 
the struggle is over, and his memory weakens as time 
passes. If he is attacked then and pressed by close 
questions — if, one by one, inquiries and proofs are 
taken up, he will contradict, betray himself, and be lost 
In a month I will open the campaign against M; 
de Noreff." 

" You believe him guilty, then ? " 

" He is guilty, and has accomplices," said Jottrat, in 
so firm a tone that his conviction seemed a certainty. 

" But," said the Viscount, rather embarrassed, still 
unwilling to mix the name of his betrothed in this 
horrible affair, " you are not ignorant, doubtless, of the 
coincidence that exists between the assassination of 
this unfortunate woman and the disappearance of my 
best friend, the Marquis de Mensignac." 

" No, sir ; and it is precisely this coincidence tiiat 
makes me feel sure of tracing the crime to M. de 
Noreff." 

This significant sentence threw Sartilly into a great 
perplexity. It was evident that the agent possessed 
some secret known to him alone ; to ask him for it, 
would be to conclude a compact with him — would be 
to accept, without further examination, an alliance with 
a man who was, after all, only a spy, and in spite of 
his violent desire to question him on the spot, Sar- 
tilly had the power to restrain himself. 

" The explanations you have given me seem very 
sensible, and I am ready to employ you on your own 
conditions. You will not object, if I want information 
of you, and I will take care to obtain it without com- 
promising you with your chief." 
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" I would have asked you to do so myself," said 
Jottrat " I have nothing to hide in my life but the 
occupation I follow." 

" And why, then, did you choose it ? " asked the 
Viscount, forgetting, in spite of himself, the reserve 
that he had guarded. 

The agent evidently turned pale, and did not 
answer immediately. 

" I was wrong, sir," said Sartilly, quickly, " to pry 
into your secrets, and I beg you to forget the question. 
Let us rather speak of the plan we are to follow." 

" The secrets of an agent of the detective police 
have nothing, sir, that can interest a man in your 
position," answered Jottrat, sadly. *' As to arranging 
a plan now, I think it would be premature, for the 
reasons I have had the honor of stating to you. We 
must let the time of excessive excitement pass before 
seriously attacking M. de Noreff, for as long as he 
is on his guard, it would be useless to attempt any- 
thing. I am going to move quietly, and collect my 
information, and as soon as the opportune moment 
arrives I will call and place myself at your disposal." 

" Very well," said Sartilly ; " but I may want to 
see you before then, and how shall I be able to find 
you, without going to the police-office ? " 

•• Every evening, from nine to ten o'clock, in rue de 
Marais St. Germain, No. 19. Ask for M. Pinson." 

At the moment Jottrat had finished this sentence, 
the curtain of the door was gently raised by some one^ 
who miist have crossed the antechamber with pre- 
caution, as neither the Viscount nor the agent had 
heard anything. Sartilly, very much displeased at 
10 
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being surprised in this manner, got up suddenly and 
recognized with astonishment his groom Toby. He 
had committed a serious infringement upon the rules 
of his service by coming into his master's room with- 
out being called, and when a stranger was there, and 
Sartilly naturally supposed some misfortune had taken 
place. It never occurred to him that Toby, broken in 
as he was to English habits, would commit a bold act 
of this kind without an important motive. 

" Why have you come here, when I did not ring 
for you ? " the Viscount asked, in a severe tone of 
voice that was not habitual to him. 

" But I really thought I heard your bell," answered 
the groom, not the least disconcerted; " and as Antoine 
had just gone out — " 

'* You must be crazy ; go down to the stable, and 
do not forget to have the horse harnessed by four 
o'clock." 

After giving this order, Sartilly raised his eyes 
and saw with surprise that Jottrat was looking at 
the groom with deep, attention. The latter had 
not moved, but was still standing in the door examin- 
ing the agent with droll persistency. 

" You hear when I don't ring, and you don't hear 
when I speak to you, it appears," said Sartilly, irritated 
to the last degree. 

This time Toby understood, for he let the curtain 
fall, and disappeared as suddenly as he came. 

This foolish prank of his groom had irritated the 
Viscount extremely, for he walked backwards and 
forwards with long strides, storming at the ennui of 
having servants. 
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" Excuse me, if I ask a question," said Jottrat, 
quietly; "is this young man in the habit of disobey- 
ing your orders in this way?" 

" Never ; on the contrary, he is an admirable servant, 
and in the three years he has been with me this is the 
first time it has happened." 

" It is very singular," 6aid the police-officer, half 
shutting his eyes, as if trying to call back a confused 
remembrance. 

This attitude at last attracted the attention of the 
Viscount, who thought it necessary not to leave any 
doubts about Toby in the police-officer's mind. 

" Upon the whole, I have very little fault to find 
with my groom, and I think I can depend upon him," 
said he, in a calmer tone. 

" He looked at me a long time," replied Jottrat, 
" and I thought he already knew me, or wished to 
know me again. But what struck me most was his 
strange resemblance to some one I have seen in old 
times." 

" Who was the person ? " 

" I cannot tell you ; my memory was awakened on 
seeing this young man, but I don't feel any certainty. 
If I knew anything of his origin, perhaps I could 
remember." 

" He is, I believe, an illegitimate child ; at all events, 
he is-an orphan, and English on his mother's side, I 
h^ive been told. It was poor Roger de Mensignac 
who recommended him to me, and when I took him 
into my service three years ago, he had just left a 
Welsh gentleman, Sir Arthur PoUuck." 

" None of these details enlighten me," said Jottrat, 
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Still thoughtful, " and I beg yotfr pardon for having 
fatigued you with my souvenirs, with your mind in the 
condition it must be. I am going now, and I will 
wait your orders to act" 

'* No, no," said Sartilly, " do not wait for my orders ; 
search everywhere, and above all, use every possible 
means for finding Roger. If you find my poor friend, 
I will reward you in a way that you will be able to 
change your profession." 

The agent, far from seeming joyful at this prospect, 
shook his head sadly. 

"This search my chief can make as well as I can, 
but it will amount to nothing. If the Marquis de 
Mensignac were living, he would have appeared to 
save the honor of his name — I know the story of the 
five hundred thousand francs — and if he is dead, those 
who have killed him have taken their precautions too 
well to let his dead body ever be seen." 

" What do you hope for, then ? " 

"To revenge him and myself at the same time." 
' " Revenge yourself; you, and for what ? " asked the 
astonished Viscount. 

The police-agent was silent, his mask of tranquillity- 
had fallen, his features expressed violent agitation, 
and although evidently regretting having said so 
much, an irresistible feeling impelled him to say 
more, and at length he burst out, in a voice trembling 
with anger, " I wish to revenge myself on this De 
Noreff — on that coward, that traitor, that miserable 
spy." 

This last word had scarcely left his lips when he 
felt conscious of the impropriety of such an outburst. 

" Excuse me, sir," he began again, with a sincere 
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emotion, that touched Sartilly. " I had forgotten what 
I am myself, and I have also forgotten that you have 
not received me here to listen to an account of my 
personal dislikes." 

" Tell me, on the contrary, all you know of this 
man," said the Viscount, warmly. " I ask, I beg it of 
you." 

. A tear shone in the eyes of the police-agent on 
hearing Sartilly speak to him in this almost affec- 
tionate tone, but he had had already time to recover 
his composure, and he knew how to give a common- 
place answer. 

" Alas, sir," he said, in his usual manner, " I know 
very little about this man, and the hate that I bear to 
him proceeds from rather vulgar causes. He came 
to Paris for the first time a year after the revolution 
of July, and a short time after the government learned 
with certainty that, although born in Sweden, be was 
a secret agent for Russia, his special mission being to 
watch the Polish emigrants, and to give information 
of their correspondence with their friends in Warsaw. 
He was also supposed to mix himself with the in- 
trigues against the new monarchy, that had been 
first established in France ; so he was watched, and 
the affair was put in my hands, and at the moment 
when I held the threads of the conspiracy, he had the 
skill to remove the proofs, and I was believed to be 
an awkward and faithless agent, was sacrificed, and, 
after this disaster, remained two years without employ- 
ment. This is the cause of my bitter feelings towards 
him, and you see my history has nothing in it that 
can interest you." 

10* H 
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Sartilly had listened eagerly to the police-agent's 
recital, and an absolute conviction that he had not 
told him all the truth took possession of his mind, for 
he felt that he must have a more serious grievance 
against De Noreff than merely the grudge of an un- 
merited disgrace. The Viscount now knew enough 
of the man, and judged him sufficiently well to under- 
stand that his immovable features, his humble coun- 
tenance, hid an ardent soul and a proud heart An 
agent of this stamp would not hate without a good 
reason, but he chose to guard his own secret. " What 
does it matter, after all," thought Sartilly, " provided 
he serves me well." 

" Listen to me, Jottrat," he said, in that frank and 
firm tone that goes directly to the heart, expressing 
as it does such entire truthfulness. " You detest this 
man as much as I do, and whatever may be your 
motives for hating him, M. de Noreff is your enemy 
as well as mine. I propose to employ you imme- 
diately to aid me in my plans, and I only ask you 
now to unite with me to attain our ends." 

" I am ready to lay down my life, if necessary, to 
insure success," the agent answered, quietly. 

"You shall not die, and together we will crush 
this venomous wretch. When shall I see you again ? " 

"If you will believe me, sir, we will do better not to 
meet again for a month. It will take that time to 
prepare my batteries, and I have already had the 
honor of explaining to you, why it would be useless 
to begin the siege before then. To-day is the four- 
teenth of February — I will see you again the fifteenth 
of March, and I think it would not be prudent to 
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come here, as my presence would not fail to be re- 
marked, if it were only by your servants ; while at 
my house, on the contrary, it would be easy for you 
to come without being seen, and I will take precau- 
tions to that effect. My windows are in the fourth 
story of rue de Marais, No. 19. Whenever yoiv see 
a lamp lighted behind the third window on the right, 
you may be sure that, L am alone, and that you can 
come up without danger. Never come but in the 
evening, after nine o'clock, as in the daytime I have 
my duties to attend to." 

" Very well ; but if before the fifteenth of March 
some extraordinary incident should occur on your 
side, or on mine, do you see any inconvenience in 
our meeting to speak of it ?" 

" If it is you who wish to tell me of some event, 
there is nothing more simple — come to my house 
when the signal is in the window. If, on the con- 
trary, it should be I who had something new to com- 
municate, the case would be more embarrassing, as I 
think it is extremely dangerous to show myself here ; 
perhaps I have been wrong in coming to-day, and I 
think it would be better not to meet, as by doing so» 
our success might be compromised." 

" But you can always write to me." 

" Servants who introduce visitors receive the letters 
also, and the danger is the same." 

Sartilly made a gesture expressing entire confidence 
in the discretion of his servants, but it did not seem to 
convince Jottrat, as, after an instant's silence, he said, 
" I will write to you at your club." 

" Very well." 
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" And now, sir, I am going to leave ; but before 
going, permit me to ask you a last question." 

"What is it?" 

" Have you immediate need of the service of your 
groom ? " 

" Yes, I am going out at four o'clock in my carriage, 
and of course, I take him with me. It is near three 
o'clock, and Toby must be in the stable at this 
moment. But why do you wish to know ? " 

*' Toby is not in the stable," interrupted Jottrat, who 
had drawn near the window, ''for I see him in the 
street." 

The highest part of the pavilion was sufficiently 
elevated for one to see beyond the wall of the court- 
yard, and Sartilly, looking out, saw at the corner of 
rue d'Astorg and rue de la Ville d'Eveque, the groom 
posted on the step of a cab watching, and seeming to 
expect something or some one. 

"This is too much," said the Viscount, ringing 
violently; "it will end in my sending this fellow 
away. Antoine," he said to his old servant, who was 
not long in coming forward, showing his honest face, 
" go and bring Toby in ; he is idling away his time at 
the other side of the street Tell him from me, it is 
time to prepare the carriage. Take him to the stable, 
and when he is in it, lock it and bring me the key." 

Jottrat could not restrain a smile, and bowing, said, 
" We two must certainly succeed." And as Sartilly 
looked at him with some astonishment* the detective 
agent pointed with his finger to the groom, going 
along with Antoine towards the house, and murmured, 
** Thank you for having so well understood me, sir ; 
now I can go out without being followed/* 



• CHAPTER V. 

THE BLOOD STAIN. 

THE last words spoken by the agent had pro- 
duced on the Viscount a singular impression. 
He rang for Antoine, gave him the key of the stable, 
dressed himself hastily, and went down into the court- 
yard, where he found Toby standing erect before a 
handsome horse which he had just harnessed, and 
waiting for his master in the dignified attitude of a 
well-trained groom. Sartilly's first impulse was to 
question and reprove him for his ill-timed absence, 
but looking at the pleasant face of the rosy and beard- 
less boy, he said to himself that Jottrat*s suspicions 
were ridiculous. Besides, Toby did not seem to re- 
member the reproofs that old Antoine had just given 
him, and when his master took his seat and held the 
reins in his hands, he jumped up lightly into his place, 
crossed his arms, and threw himself back with his 
usual ease. 

The gate being open, the horse started off at full 
speed, and three minutes after, the Viscount's Irish 
trotter was rapidly going along the wide avenue of 
the Champs Elysees. It was a magnificent winter 
day, and the numerous pedestrians who were walking 
in the gay street, turned to look at the fleet horse. 
Men admired its rapid gait, the simple elegance of 
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the harness, and the lightness of the carriage, while 
women cast an approving glance at the brilliant young 
man who drove so skilfully. All believed him to be 
one of fortune's favorites, and many looked with an 
envious eye upon Toby's master. 

Nevertheless, • this envied nobleman was sufTering 
at that moment the most cruel torture. His thoughts 
were fixed on the young girl he loved, and he trem- 
bled for her. What would become of Jeanne, if her 
brother did not return, and if the implacable perse- 
cution of her family should succeed in dishonoring 
the De Mensignac name? Sartilly knew Jeanne's 
high sense of honor, and he feared that he, whom she 
had chosen when she was rich and sought after, 
might now, when she was alone and without fortune, 
refuse to be his. Was it certain that the enemies who 
struck in darkness would be content with one victim ? 
Who could assure him that the invisible plotter would 
not entrap in his folds' Jeanne de Mensignac, the last 
of her race? 

" I will save her, or die with her," thought the 
Viscount at the moment his carriage stopped at her 
house. 

He knew Jeanne expected him, as she had written 
for him to come, so he went directly to the small 
boudoir that Jeanne usually occupied. On going in 
he felt rather surprised at not finding her alone. The 
English governess was seated on the other side of the 
work-table occupied in embroidering, and necessarily 
would be present during the interview. Her presence 
there was undoubtedly conformable to the rules of 
etitjuette, for Sartilly knew very well that worldly 
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decorum required that he should not have a long 
tete-a-tete with Jeanne, but under circumstances so 
serious the Viscount would have greatly preferred a 
conversation without witnessess. Besides, he had 
very little sympathy with Miss Georgina. She had 
certainly brought up Jeanne with unquestionable 
devotion, showing upon all occasions an attachment 
that seemed sincere, yet nevertheless Sartilly instinc- 
tively mistrusted her. And, right or wrong, imagining 
that she was opposed to his marriage, with his present 
feelings, her presence was an excessive restraint upon 
him. Besides, he suspected that Jeanne had an object 
in having her present with them during a conversation 
that might perhaps decide the future life of both. 
Jeanne had accustomed him to a freer intercourse, 
and only the night before she had met him alone in 
the library. The crisis was still serious enough to 
justify a momentary infraction upon worldly rules, 
and the Viscount, with good reason, was astonished 
at the scruples of the young girl. 

While accosting her, his manner was rather more 
reserved than usual, but the welcome she gave him 
reassured him immediately, for she offered him her 
hand with so much cordiality, and her large eyes ex- 
pressed so much sincerity, that Sartilly reproached 
himself for having doubted her for a moment. 

" I have been expecting you impatiently, Edmond," 
said Mademoiselle de Mensignac, " and I thank you 
for having come." 

"You could not doubt my eajgerness to do so," 
answered Edmond, surprised and almost shocked at 
her manner, so much more ceremonious than usual. 
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" I begged Miss Georgina to listen to what I have 
to say to you," continued Jeanne, in a voice that she 
tried to calm ; " you know how much I love her, and 
now that I am alone in the world, I need her advice 
more than ever." 

Sartilly bowed, and turned pale, in spite of the 
effort he made to hide his agitation. Jeanne*s first 
words gave a blow to his heart. 

" But two women, without protection and ex- 
perience," Jeanne continued, " cannot act by them- 
selves, and I depend upon you to aid me." 

"Alone in the world, did you say, Jeanne ? " cried the 
Viscount, with a burst of indignation. " Alone in the 
world! you, Jeanne — you, whom I love with all the 
strength of my heart, and when my most ardent de- 
sire is to be your husband ! " 

The features of Mademoiselle de Mensignac betray- 
ed great emotion, and she remained a few seconds with- 
out answering. It could be seen that she was arm'n j 
herself against the love which, in spite of herself, had 
taken complete possession of her, and that a resolution 
formed in advance alone prevented her expressing 
her feelings. 

**God is my witness, Edmond," she said at last, 
with a trembling voice, " that I would have been 
proud and happy to be your wife, when I could have 
brought you a name without stain, and — a fortune." 

She had hesitated before pronouncing the last 
word, that made Sartilly start. 

" A fortune! " said he, bitterly; " and is it you, Jean- 
ne, who is mingling our love with mercenary consid- 
erations ? " 
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" Pardon me, Edmond," continued the young girl ; 
" a day will come, I trust, when I will be able to say 
to you, Edmond, do you wish me to be your wife ? 
Now, I entreat you to leave me mistress of myself." 

"Then you withdraw your promise," repeated 
Sartilly, who felt tears coming into his eyes. 

" You do nob understand me, Edmond," Jeanne 
said, sadly, " and you know how much I love you." 

These simple words, and this frank avowal, touched 
the Viscount deeply. He took her hand, and with a 
look full of tenderness and love, said, " I will wait." 

" Thank you, Edmond," said Jeanne, " and now it 
is your advice I require." 

" Tell me what I can do for you,'^ said Sartilly, 
eagerly. 

" I want to sell this mansion, and realize the price 
of it as soon as possible ; being absolutely ignorant 
of business, I depend upon you to point out the steps 
I am to take." 

"Sell this house!". 
*■ " It must be done, Edmond. M. Calmet has told 
you I have no other fortune, and I wish to pay my 
brother's debt." 

"Roger owes nothing — I am sure of it; and this 
nxiserable De Noreff will not dare to prosecute." 

"Even at this moment he is doing so," said the 
young girl, pointing out to Edmond a paper lying on 
the table. 

" It IS too insolent ! " murmured the Viscount, 
looking with disgust at a yellowish sheet of paper 
bearing the stamp of the public treasury. 
II 
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*' But this is addressed to Roger/' said he, after 
having read it ; " it is only addressed to him, and — " 

Jeanne stopped him with a gesture. " What would 
you do, Edmond, if Roger were your brother ? " 

Sartilly cast down his eyes and did not answer. 

" You see very well that I cannot hesitate/' she 
said, calmly. 

" And what proof have you that Roger is dead ? " 
asked the Viscount. 

He expected to see the young girl shake her head 
sadly, but she looked at him steadily, and said, in a 
firm voice, " I do not think now that he is dead." 

Sartilly's face expressed such great astonishment, 
that Jeanne understood from its expression that he 
thought her mind was wandering. 

" If he is living/* continued she, " my duty is the 
same; it is I alone who can now prevent his name 
being dishonored, and struggle against the enemies 
who force him to hide himself. My resolution is 
taken, Edmond, and I ask you, by the friendship that 
unites you to him, and by your love for me, to aid 
me in accomplishing this. I have asked the notary 
to come here to-morrow, and I depend upon you to 
be present at my interview with him." 

Sartilly was no longer listening to Jeanne — the 
words she had spoken came back unceasingly to his 
thoughts, and he wondered if she had some good 
reason to believe in Roger's existence, or if the exalted 
imagination of the young girl had not presented her 
with some delusive fancy. He looked at her anx- 
iously, and almost feared to question her. 

'• Why do you think Roger is not dead ? " he asked 
at last, timidly. 
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Jeanne turned pale and hesitated, but after a mo- 
ment she lowered her voic^, and said : 

" I saw my brother last night." 

" Roger ! you saw Roger ! " cried Sartilly. 

The young girl looked at him with an expression 
of undeBnable grief, and did not answer. 

" Speak, Jeanne, I entreat you," cried the half-dis- 
tracted Viscount. 

She was making a great effort, and was going tp 
speak, when Miss Georgina, who had been present al 
the interview without taking any part in it, got up, 
took her hand, and said, in the most affectionate man- 
ner, "Jeanne, my dear child, I beg you to forget these 
dangerous imaginations ; you are ill, and the recollec- 
tions of a mournful dream can only aggravate your 
illness." 

" Let me speak to him," said the young girl, gently. 
Sartilly, pale with emotion, was listening eagerly. 
" It was at the same hour as the night before last ; I 
was not in bed, as I could not sleep, but walking up 
and down my room, for I was feverish, my forehead 
burned, I leaned it against the window that is oppo- 
site the left wing of the house, and I saw a light 
shining — it was an isolated light, and so faint that I 
thought at first it was the reflection of the moon's 
rays on the slate roof I looked more attentively, and 
saw that this uncertain light came from the library, 
-which seemed to me very strange, as who could be 
there at this hour. I attributed it at first to some 
neglect of the servants, but I soon remembered that 
no one could go into that part of the house, as I had 
the key of the gallery taken away, and the private 
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door of the staircase that goes down into the garden 
is always locked. I had still before my eyes the 
gloomy visions of the night before, and I already 
began to fear, when suddenly the outline of a dark 
shadow passed before the lighted window, and it 
seemed to me that this shadow stopped and leaned 
its forehead against the glass window as I was doing. 
By degrees the contour became more distinct, the 
figure showed more plainly, and it seemed to be 
looking at me. I uttered a loud cry, for I had recog- 
nized Roger, or rather had divined it was he, as I 
could only distinguish the outline of his profile. At the 
same moment the light was extinguished, and I saw 
nothing more, for I fainted away. When I came to 
myself. Miss Georgina was applying salts to restore 
me. The noise of my fall had awakened her, and she 
came to me and remained with me until daybreak." 

A long silence followed Jeanne's recital. Edmond 
gave her a look full of love and pity, for he trembled 
again for her reason. The English woman held the 
young girl's hands in her own, and with her eyes 
supplicated Sartilly not to dwell on this subject He 
felt the danger of prolonging the conversation in 
Jeanne's state of excessive nervous excitement, yet, 
an instinctive feeling impelled him to think it had not 
been a dream, and it required a violent effort on his 
part to change a conversation so full of peril, and to 
speak again in the cold language of business. 

"Jeanne," he said, in a serious and impressive tone, 
" you have just expressed your wishes. You know they 
are sacred to me, and as you refuse me the right of 
protecting you, I accept the part you offer me. I 
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will be your friend and defender until the day I become 
your husband, and now, tell me at what hour you ex- 
pect the notary to-morrow ? " 

" I wrote this morning to M. Calmet to tell him to 
come here to-morrow at twelve o'clock, and I depend 
upon you to be here at that hour/' 

" I will be punctual," answered Sartilly, whose face 
brightened suddenly, as if he had found the solution 
of a long sought for problem. " Will you allow me 
now to write a few urgent letters, and at the same time 
to look into the library for an indispensable document 
that I left there the last time I saw — that I saw 
Roger." He had hesitated on pronouncing this name, 
and Jeanne had started on hearing it. 

" My dear Georgina," she said, " will you give the 
key to M. de Sartilly," 

The English woman went out and came back again 
with the key, which she handed to Edmond without 
saying a word. She was very rarely courteous to him, 
yet to-day her stiff coldness struck him more than 
usual ; but his other pre-occupations were too engross- 
ing to let this make much impression upon him. He 
bid Jeanne an affectionate adieu, bowed ceremoniously 
to Miss Georgina, and by a way well known to him 
went to the library. 

In going through the long gallery that led to the 
right wing of the house, Sartilly thought of the strange 
history he had just heard, and he could not help feel- 
ing a secret agitation. It was in vain to remember 
that he was a man, and that the foolish terrors of 
a young girl had alone produced these impossible 
visions. It was in vain to recall to himself that he 
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was brave — his heart beat more quickly, and the blood 
rushed to his temples, for in the presence of invisible 
perils his bravery could do nothing, and his well-balanc- 
ed and firm mind began to stagger under cruel realities 
and fantastic fears. An instinct stronger than reason 
led him away by improbable suppositions, and even 
at this moment he was going into the library to try 
to find an explanation of the dark enigma, as the for- 
gotten document was only a pretext to be alone there. 

The high oaken folding-doors were before him, and 
he almost hesitated to open them, but he went in 
hastily, for night was coming on. The fading day 
imjierfectly lighted the room, and this obscurity 
almost gave an air of life to the large family portraits, 
which seemed to him as if they Would step out of their 
sculptured frames ; the large bookcases threw out 
enormous shadows, and the dim light gave to the 
ancient tapestry at the end of the room a reddish tint. 

Sartilly walked warily, as if fearing to awaken an 
echo, his brain full of terrible images, and mournful 
visions of the night before stood up distinctly before 
him. ' 

There, by this ebony table inlaid with ivory, he had 
for the last time held intimate communion with 
Roger; further on, in those large Cordova leather 
arm-chairs, he had so often, lounged, carrying on a 
pleasant chit-chat with Jeanne and her brother, and 
even the flowers that he had sent to Jeanne were still 
fresh in the china vases on the white marble brackets. 

All at once he stopped, seized by a fueling of re- 
pulsion, almost of fear, for at this very spot, the night 
before, he had picked up the golden tress of hair, and 
he looked around him as if seeking other proofs. 
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A last ray from the setting sun, fast disappearing 
behind the hills of Meudon, lighted the dark-colored 
carpet, and a column of bright light coming through 
the lower part of the high and narrow window, struck 
the wall at the end of the library. 

Sartilly, motionless and thoughtful, followed with 
an absent eye this clear ray of sunshine, which 
appeared still more brilliant when contrasted with 
the angles of the room now deeply shaded, and 
very soon his look became fixed upon a spot on the 
carpet, which the bright light brought out distinctly, 
and he started back instinctively, as it struck him 
-suddenly that this stain was a spot of blood. He 
started back, yet could not turn his eyes away from 
this dark stain, but irresistibly attracted by it, and his 
eye following the odd tracing, he walked forward im- 
pelled by an overpowering curiosity that banished 
disgust. The spot became larger towards the end of 
the room, and near the wall at the foot of the old 
tapestry hangings, it widened and then suddenly 
ceased. He stooped down, examined the tapestry, 
discovering here and there dark spots, as if drops 
had spirted upon it. " It is here they killed her," he 
murmured. He got up slowly, and remained standing 
before the wall that he was examining with horror, 
and after a moment's stupor, he touched the tarnished 
surface, for it seemed to him that it must conceal some 
dark secret or terrible mystery ; but his hands could 
only feel the plaited hangings. There was nothing 
beyond the wall, as the biiilding ended there, and 
now he despaired of ever discovering the secret. 

The ray of sunshine disappearing suddenly, and 
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the shadows of night coming down quickly, soon 
left the room in darkness. 

Sartilly went away from the bloody walls, for a new 
feeling had just filled his heart — fear; and as he 
walked along with stealthy steps, he suffered from a 
nervous contraction that he had never known before, 
and on reaching the wide staircase, and seeing the 
bright lamps of his carriage, and Toby waiting for 
him, he repeated in a low voice, " Yes, this was fear." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE GRAY ENVELOPE. 



JUMPING in his carriage, he drove rapidly down 
the rue de Chaillot to the Champs Elysees, and 
when he saw the joyous movement of Paris, his 
ideas took another course. The brightly lighted cafes, 
the lanterns of the moving carriages that shone in the 
distance along the wide avenue, the hum of gay life, 
chased away even the remembrance of a moment of 
foolish terror, as the sun dissipates nocturnal visions ; 
and he only remembered his visit to the De Men- 
signac mansion, and his firmly fixed resolution to save 
Jeanne's fortune in spite of Jeanne herself 

" She will not marry me, and she wants to impov- 
erish herself," thought he. " Ah, well, I will reverse 
our roles,'* and with that rapidity of conception that 
almost always develops itself after a crisis, he built 
up a plan in his mind that was very simple, as it was 
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merely to prevent Mademoiselle de Mensignac from 
selling her house to pay her brother's debts, by paying 
them himself. The execution of this plan presented 
numerous difficulties. To find five hundred thousand 
francs was liot an impossible thing for Sartilly, who 
was rich and had good credit as a land-holder, there- 
fore it was merely a question of time, but time was 
of the greatest importance in the present condition of 
Jeanne's mind, and if it were to be paid, it must be 
done quickly. 

Prudence was also indispensable, as in borrowing 
a large sum like this from a banker, the Viscount saw 
that the secret of his intervention would be known, 
and, above all, he wished to avoid this ; and if he mort- 
gaged his property through the intervention of a Paris 
notary, the inconvenience would be fiearly the same. 
The only way that he saw to escape this was to try 
and obtain the sum in Normandy, where he had large 
landed estates, or to sell quietly a property of his in 
the Manche ; but as in the provinces nothing is ever 
done quickly, Sartilly feared the delay. 

But there was another point still more embarrassing, 
for even if the money should be ready before the sale 
of the De Mensignac house, how could he induce 
Jeanne to accept it, for she had spoken with so much 
energy that the Viscount despaired of overcoming 
her resolution. 

He remembered now that at the moment he left 
Jeanne's house, and when turning the corner of the 
rue d'Astorg, his horse nearly overthrew a passer- . 
by, who avoided the shock by a rapidi leap, and dis- 
appeared almost immediately. Sartilly, whose head 
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was stuffed with odd histories and impossible adven- 
tures, received the impression that this man, more 
than shabbily dressed, had the appearance of Roger 
de Mensignac ; but he drove away this ridiculous sup- 
position immediately, y^t by a chain of ideas natural 
enough, this incidental meeting recalled to him the 
conversation that he had just had with Jeanne. 

The young girl believed now that her brother was 
living, and although the Viscount was well convinced 
that she was deceived, he had not tried to chase away 
her last illusion, but reflecting on all the late singular 
coincidences, he was suddenly struck with an idea, 
which he believed to be a providential inspiration. 

"I have found a plan,'* said he in a low voice, 
throwing the reins to Toby as soon as his carriage 
stopped before his house, and running up-stairs, he 
locked himself in his room, threw himself in an arm- 
chair, and began to arrange the execution of this new 
plan that chance had just suggested to him; for as 
Jeanne believed in the existence of Roger, she could 
also be made to believe he had aided Sartilly from 
his unknown retreat. And to make her decide upon 
taking the five hundred thousand francs, he had only 
to persuade her that it came from her brother. This 
harmless deception, he thought, would be accepted so 
much more easily, as Roger's mysterious absences 
were frequent, and he hoped in this way, also, his 
intervention might be unknown to the world, as the 
aristocratic club of which De Mensignac was founder 
and member were accustomed to see him disappear 
periodically, and afterwards return without these 
absences exciting any wonder, and merely drawing 
forth a few jesting remarks. 
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The plan was, therefore, an excellent one, and to 
make it available, the sale of his own property must 
be hastened, and that of the De Mensignac mansion 
retarded, two results that must be accomplished at 
the same time. By taking the notary into his con- 
fidence, inducing him to act with him, he would be 
able to find expedients to retard the sale of the house, 
and besides, it is always easier to impede affairs than 
to hasten them. Therefore, on this score, there was 
very little to fear, and as to his domains in Normandy, 
the Viscount knew he would have no trouble in 
getting rid of them in a country where every one 
desired to possess large landed estates. 

But the most difiicult thing was to find a pretext to in- 
duce Mademoiselle de Mensignac to accept the money. 
An anonymous present of bank-notes would certainly 
excite her mistrust, and alarm her delicacy. The 
money must be brought by a messenger, or Roger's 
handwritings counterfeited, two proceedings absolutely 
repugnant to Sartilly. And nevertheless, he saw no 
other way of deceiving Jeanne without departing a 
little from the ordinary rules of life. 

At last he thought he had found an expedient. 
He had received during his life many letters from 
Roger, some of which had been burnt, but others 
had been filed, and in searching the drawers of his 
secretary, he might find by chance something to aid 
him, as Roger always addressed him as he did his 
sister, with the familiar thee and thou, and if no 
fimsculine name was attached to it, he might perhaps 
induce Jeanne to accept it. It was assuredly a very 
faint hope, but yet it was a hope, and the Viscount, 
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who had no choice of means, could not neglect this 
chance. He therefore went immediately to his old 
Boule secretary, where he usually locked up his 
letters, and as he seldom examined it, was frightened 
upon opening it to see the quantity of papers ac- 
cumulated there, and thought he would have a great 
deal of trouble searching through the confused mass 
of notes and documents of all kinds. Order not 
being his predominant Quality, he had the bad habit 
of throwing together pele-mUe writings of all kinds, 
from deeds of property, farm rents, etc., to love- 
tokens and youthful poems. 

Although a little dismayed at the work he had 
undertaken, he threw himself bravely into it, and 
began by examining each paper that came first to 
hand, rejecting all that were not in Roger's hand- 
writing. He found, not without trouble, numerous 
notes from his friend — all very short, as meeting 
almost daily, long communications were unnecessary ; 
but unfortunately none answered the purpose, for a 
word, or a termination that indicated the sex of the 
person, rendered them useless, and he soon became 
convinced that the search was almost chimerical. 

There remained only one drawer unsearched, and 
he remembered that it was in that formerly he had 
locked up his most important papers; therefore, it 
was very improbable that he would find there 
common-place letters. But, that he might leave 
nothing neglected, Sartilly opened it, taking front it 
absently bundles of correspondence, relics of former 
love-tokens, tied with ribbons that time had faded, 
family papers, and a musty parchment, evidence of a 
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debt contracted by one of his ancestors before starting 
on the second crusade. 

He was going to shut the drawer when his eyes 
fell upon a packet of oblong form, with numerous 
black wax seals, and on the envelope were these words 
in Roger's handwriting: "To my friend Edmond, 
to be opened after my death." 

The first feeling of the Viscount was surprise, but 
he soon remembered that Roger had confided this 
to him five years ago, and he had almost com- 
pletely forgotten it — first, because he went rarely to 
this drawer, and also because he had never taken 
seriously the superscription of this packet, ** To be 
opened after my death !" These solemn words seemed 
so little in accordance with the youth and gayety of 
his friend, that he looked upon it rather as a passing 
fancy; and besides, the circumstances under which 
Roger had given him this mysterious letter were not 
such as to cause Sartilly to attach any importance to 
its contents. 

Now he remembered it all perfectly. It was after 
a gay supper at night, or rather in the morning. 
Roger had just come back to Paris, after a long 
absence, and a large company had collected to 
celebrate his return, — for he was very much beloved 
by his companions, although separated from them by 
long interval. 

The guests, after having talked successively of 
English horses, of the fine wines of Bordeaux, and 
of women of fashion, — those inexhaustible subjects 
of conversation at clubs, — had by chance touched on a 
more serious subject. 
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They spoke of the sudden death of a foreigner, who 
was believed to have been very wealthy, yet had left 
absolutely nothing, and his wife and children had 
fallen suddenly from opulence into the most complete 
destitution. All researches had been in vain ; neither 
money nor property of any kind had been found, 
although the deceased had inhabited Paris thirty years, 
and was supposed to have had a considerable fortune. 
This odd event had been commented on in a thousand 
different ways, each one having given his own ex- 
planation of it, the most simple of all being that the 
foreigner lived on some annuity, or some secret em- 
ployment that naturally ended with his life. The 
majority leaned to this rather uncharitable opinion ; 
but De Mensignac was not of the same mind, and 
it happened that Sartilly remembered perfectly, and 
could almost recall his words. 

" There are cases," he said, "when a man may mis- 
represent or hide his fortune, but in such a case pre- 
caution ought to be taken against apoplexy, and Sir 
John Farnum must have been a fool." 

They separated after this, and the two friends left 
the club together on foot, each smoking a cigar. On 
reaching the rue d'Astorg, Roger, while shaking hands 
with Sartilly, gave him a packet, saying to him quite 
coolly, — 

" Keep this until I ask you to return it to me," and 
then started off quickly to the Champs Elysees. 

Tbe Viscount had only read the address at the 
moment he was going to bed, and was rather as- 
tonished at this unexpected deposit; but as he ex- 
pected to see his friend the next day, and ask him why 
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he had taken this mournful precaution, he threw the 
package in the drawer without thinking more of it 
The next day, as it often happened, the Marquis left 
without saying where he was going, therefore Sartilly 
could not question him ; and Roger's absence lasting 
a month, Edmond had gone to Baden, and, on his 
return to Paris, Roger had gone to Burgundy, as it 
was the opening of the hunting season. 

By a series of similar mischances, summer and part 
of the autumn passed without the two friends meeting, 
and when the season for coming back to Paris had 
arrived, Sartilly, naturally giddy, had completely for- 
gotten the deposit; did not speak of it to De Men- 
signac; the latter never alluded to it, and the package 
remained at the bottom of the secretary. 

The Viscount's search had brought about a dis- 
covery t^at at this moment was of immense impor- 
tance, as his friend must have been looking forward 
for a long time to some impending misfortune, and 
doubtless wished to make a provision for it The 
great secret was there within that large gray envelope, 
sealed in black with the De Mensignac arms, and 
Sartilly holding in his hand the mysterious package, 
read again the disquieting address, feeling a kind of 
superstitious fear while handling it, and, in spite of his 
ardent desire to know its contents, had not the cour- 
age to open it Chance had sent him the explanation 
so ardently longed for, of the dark problem of Roger's 
disappearance, and instead of hastening to acquaint 
himself with it, he was lingering willingly in a field 
of conjectures. What was he going to learn? What 
revelations had De Mensignac enclosed in this en- 
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velope SO easily unsealed ? His troubled imagination 
called forth a thousand chimeras, and foresaw dis- 
coveries still stranger than the reality, — strange 
as they were already, — his memory bringing forth 
a variety of circumstances in the life of his friend, 
to which the recent events gave a serious signification. 
He felt sure that the time Roger confided this package 
to him coincided with the time of his first payment to 
M. de NorefT, as M. Calmet had affirmed that five 
years before the Marquis had paid back to the odious 
foreigner the sum of four hundred thousand francs, 
borrowed the preceding year. Sartilly did not know 
the precise day of the payment, but he could learn it 
from the notary ; and as for the supper, he remembered 
it took place in 1842, in the latter end of April, If the 
two dates coincided, it might well be supposed the 
forewarning of misfortune had come to Roger after a 
money affair with M. de Noreff. It was also after this 
epoch that the absences of the Marquis had become 
longer and more frequent. All concurred then in 
bringing the crime home to the miserable De NorefT, 
who was pursuing so rancorously the De Mensignac 
family, and would soon perhaps attack Jeanne, the 
only branch left of the house ; and the thought of the 
danger to which she was exposed gave Sartilly the 
courage to go on with the investigation. 

"The meins of saving her is contained in this 
letter," murmured he, making a movement to break 
the seal. The wax was already cracking under his 
fingers, when he let the envelope fall with a gesture 
of discouragement, and^by a singular chance, the 
idea that should have struck him before all others 
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came to him last, and he read again the address, 
** After my death ! " Roger had written. 

And Roger,— 7 was he really dead ? It was only too 
probable, but not certain ; and if he were living, why 
penetrate his secrets by breaking the seal that pro- 
tected them. 

Cruel doubts took possession of Sartilly, and he 
fell back again into his foianer hesitations. If he had 
been sure that the letter only contained a will, or 
instructions relative to Roger's fortune, Jeanne's 
interest would have quickly overcome all other 
considerations. An information, an indication, a note 
from her brother, might save the young girl from 
ruin, and the De Mensignac name from dishonor. It 
was very probable that Sartilly would find some con- 
clusive document, and the secret of the singular 
management of the Marquis's affairs was hid perhaps 
under this gray envelope. But who could say that 
Roger had not had some sad reasons for hiding this 
secret ? 

And if Jeanne were right, and her brother, still 
living, came back to demand this package, how could 
the Viscount have the face to reply, " I thought you 
were dead, and disobeying the command you had 
given me, broke the seal of the package left in my 
care." Even the very thought of this shame made 
the blood mount into Sartilly's face, and he remained 
a long time motionless, leaning his head on his hands, 
with a weary, depressed look, like a man who had 
just passed through a violent struggle. The worst of 
all sufferings of the mind, uncertainty, overwhelmed 
him, and he had no longer even the energy to throw 
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the letter back into the drawer, lock the secretary^ 
and chase away the temptation that beset him. In- 
stead of coming to a decision, he thqught of his love 
for Jeanne, and the danger she was exposed to ; then 
the scene of the night before came back to his mind, 
— the bloody head, the chief of the police, and his 
agent Jottrat. All this complication of horrors and 
mysteries took possession of him as a nightmare, 
and in the midst of these odious visions the detest- 
able face of De Noreff appeared before him; then 
torpor gave place to a ferocious hate, and getting up 
suddenly, he began walking with rapid steps along 
the room, murmuring disconnected words and clinch- 
ing his fists, as if trying to fight an invisible enemy. 

" The miserable wretch ! " he muttered ; " *t is he 
who cut this woman's throat, and is the cause of Rog- 
er's disappearance, and I, allowing myself to be taken 
in by a miserable jugglery, left his house without 
strangling him with my hands, because he showed one 
of his accomplices resembling his victim. Now, I must 
wait until Jottrat prepares his traps to unmask him." 

Suddenly he bounded towards the secretary, seized 
the letter, broke the seal. The wax crumbled under 
his fingers, and the torn envelope disclosed different 
colored papers. There was, first, a package of letters 
written on rose-tinted paper, and bound together by 
a silken thread. There could be no mistaking these, 
they were love-letters ; and Sartilly stopped, surprised 
at this unexpected discovery, hesitating to violate 
these intimate confidences, when he read written 
transversely in Roger's handwriting on the back of 
the package these words: "To be burnt after my 
death." 
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Certainly this was an order, and if the envelope 
contained nothing else, the indiscretion of the Vis- 
count would answer no purpose. He took the pack- 
age of letters without opening them, and put them 
on the secretary, entirely out of his sight, to avoid 
the temptation of even glancing at them. His 
curiosity had so justifiable a motive, that the pre- 
caution just taken against himself was immediately 
rewarded as he found a paper, and recognized his 
friend^s bold handwriting. Edmond felt his heart 
beating more quickly, and his eyesight became so 
dim from agitation, that at first he could scarcely 
read the lines, but making a great effort, he began : 

"My dear Edmond," Roger had written, "I beg 
you to excuse the rather solemn requests I am obliged 
to address to you ; however, I hope, while drawing up 
what I must call my last will, you will not have to 
execute it, for the embarrassment in which I am placed 
now must be over at the end of five years, and I firmly 
expect to live until then. But, whatever may happen, 
this is my actual situation. I am neither a counter- 
feiter nor a conspirator; nevertheless, I am obliged to 
take precautions not usual with honest people, and 
the moment has not arrived for explaining the cause 
of these mysteries ; but I will explain them to you some 
day while smoking one of those excellent cigars that 
our friend Vegas brought me last year from Havana. 
In the meantime, this is what I have to tell you, and 
to ask of you. For reasons that you will know later, 
I have been obliged to change my investments, and 
possess nothing under the sun, as they say in Nor- 
mandy, having no revenue coming from government 
funds. But do not be alarmed ; my inheritance from 
my father is unimpaired, and I have even increased it. 
I have only placed it where it will be secure; the 
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means are sure, and will be perfectly safe as long as I 
live ; but I may die, and in this case I shall need your 
aid. I do not wish Jeanne to suffer from my misfor- 
tunes, and I intrust to you the care of restoring to her 
unimpaired the fortune of our house, so that if I die 
before reclaiming this package, this is what you must 
do. Here, my dear Edmond, you will laugh, as the 
instructions I am going to give you would not be out 
of place in a drama ; but I have reasons for mistrust, 
and can leave nothing to chance. As soon as you 
have read my letter, I beg you to go to my house, and 
open in the library my carved oaken bookcase, that I 
won one day from you at Chantilly. You will re- 
member my bet against Seymour's horse, and you 
will easily recognize the piece of furniture that was so 
long in your room. You are the only person who 
would be able to distinguish it from the others, as I 
took care to have six made of the same pattern. 

" The bookcase has a secret drawer, of which you 
know the spring, and on the upper shelf you will see 
twenty volumes. Open the seventh, beginning at the 
left, and at the nineteenth line of page 1 19 of this book 
begins a sentence that you will read with attention, — 
that 's all. 

" I seem to hear you say that I must be crazy, but I 
swear to you nothing can be more serious. After 
reading the seven or eight lines I have pointed out, 
you will understand, and have nothing more to do than 
to act. 

" You must go alone — alone ; do you understand me 
perfectly? You must go alone to save Jeanne's for- 
tune; give it to her on your return, showing this letter, 
and I can say to you, as I will be no longer living 
when you read this, that I hope you will marry her. 

** Adieu, my old friend, and pardon me for giving 
you these mysterious and annoying commissions. 

" Roger de Mensignac." 
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The signature was written in as bold a hand as the 
letter, but the postscript that followed showed some 
tremulousness : 

"Bum the letters inclosed without reading them, 
and promise me never to try to discover who has 
written them." 

Sartilly remained motionless, absorbed by his re- 
flections, unable to seize a clear idea, as Roger's 
letter confirmed fully all his apprehensions. He had 
hoped to find in the gray envelope more precise 
indications, and in place of the revelations he ex- 
pected, it only furnished him with cold directions for 
finding a hidden fortune. Not a word of the adver- 
saries who pursued their dark plans in the back- 
ground ; no information that could put him on their 
track; not only the name of De Noreff was not 
mentioned, but nothing that could connect this odious 
foreigner with the cause of the perils that the Marquis 
scarcely hinted at ; nothing, excepting perhaps the 
coincidence of the time fixed by Roger with the 
terrible events that had taken place two nights before. 

" In five years," he had written, " I shall be de- 
livered from these enemies, powerful enough to 
oblige me to withdraw my fortune. In five years I 
shall have nothing more to fear, — be able to renounce 
these precautions, and my life of mystery and con- 
cealment." 

Five years were just over; Roger had disappeared 
suddenly. The strange conjunction striking Sartilly, 
made him concentrate on this point all the faculties 
of his mind, and the work to which he had abandoned 
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himself resembled the researched of those scientific 
men who, from an isolated fragment, try to find out 
the structure of an animal belonging to an extinct 
race. 

The term assigned by De Mensignac must rest on 
a precise and material fact, and if he asserted that at 
a fixed time he would be free and at ease, it was 
assuredly at this same date he expected to be ex- 
empted from a contracted obligation. And now, 
two days before M. de Noreff had claimed the pay- 
ment of the enormous loan of five hundred thousand 
francs of which no one could explain the origin, Roger, 
who had notified the notary the day before to come 
and receive the sum, could no longer be found. 

The conclusion might be easily drawn, and Sartilly 
began gradually to feel enlightened on the gloomy 
episodes of those two days, the very last of the five 
years. The unknown enemy had got rid of Roger 
the day when his power over the De Mensignac 
family would have ceased, and after having robbed 
the heir of his good name, he had killed him. 

The Marquis had not imagined so much villany, 
firmly believing that after five years he would be free ; 
expecting then without doubt, in exchange for a 
last payment, to recover the proofs that De Noreff 
had had against him for years ; and that he might 
not part with these, the murderer had struck him. 

Sartilly thought he had sufficiently penetrated this 
side of the mystery, and felt himself more strongly 
armed against the wretch he had to combat with. 
Nevertheless, nothing explained the part that the 
young girl with the golden hair had played in this 
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gloomy history. By what obscure bond was she 
connected with the disappearance of Roger, and how 
was he to reach the author of these two crimes ? 

The letters might explain the enigma, but to read 
them in spite of the prohibition of Roger would have 
been a real felony, that the Viscount was incapable of 
committing. However, he determined not to burn 
them until he was quite certain Roger was dead ; so 
he threw the package into the bottom of the drawer, 
locked the secretary carefully, fastened Roger's note 
in his pocket-book, and his ideas turning at the same 
moment to Roger's request, he was surprised at its 
oddity. He remembered perfectly the piece of fur- 
niture, and the bet by which he had lost it, feeling 
sure, if he could recognize the bookcase among the six 
others similar to it, he could find the shelf where he 
had formerly placed the family deeds. But a search 
at this moment in the gloomy gallery, where he had 
just felt a sentiment of involuntary terror, inspired 
him with a secret repugnance, and nothing would have 
induced him to return thither this evening, as his 
nerves had not sufficiently recovered from the shock 
they had experienced ; and to face the solitude of the 
library, he would wait for bright daylight to chase 
away the visions of his brain, and strengthen his 
reason. Besides, exhausted as he was with fatigue, 
he felt a real need of change and rest, — therefore de- 
cided to dine at his club, and rang for his valet to 
dress him. 

The more serious the circumstances became, the 
more complicated the situation, the more need he had 
of all his composure and sagacity ; and these two 
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qualities being weakened, as all others are, by a long 
strain on the brain, Sartilly began to be bewildered in 
this embarrassment of facts and contradictory infor- 
mation. 

He remembered opportunely that in his youth he 
had often found while walking, the solution of a prob- 
lem on which he had uselessly occupied long hours 
of study, and he concluded that an evening spent at 
cards and in pleasant chat would be very favorable to 
his plans ; hoping above all to escape for the night 
from the mournful thoughts that had agitated him for 
the last two days; to forget severed heads, police- 
agents, money affairs, and take up again the pleasant 
life of a man of leisure and its tranquillity. 

He therefore went to his club with the determina- 
tion of dining as cheerfully as he could, and to mix 
in all the gay conversation in order to realize his 
desire of amusing himself; but he had yet some efforts 
to make, for it is rather difficult to reason one's self into 
enjoyment, and to laugh from necessity. He depended, 
however, a great deal upon meeting pleasant com- 
panions, and a little it must be acknowledged upon 
the excellent wines at the club. In going up the 
staircase, he shook off energetically his sadness, and 
succeeded in recovering his old, gay manner, which 
he had rather lost. 

His entrance into the spacious red saloon was greet- 
ed by joyous acclamations, for Sartilly was very much 
liked at the club, where they appreciated his quick 
mind and courteous manners. He had been there 
very rarely during the winter, and they knew that 
hijs approaching marriage would make him renounce 
the club in a measure ; so he was warmly welcomed. 
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While in the midst of this elegant circle, and 
listening to the amusing conversation around him, 
his mind recovered its strength and serenity. After 
numerous and cordial shaking of hands with his 
friends, he seated himself in the favorite corner of 
the room, throwing himself at once into the current 
of the little nothings of the circle. The subjects 
suited admirably a man who wished above all things 
to be gay, as they spoke of the last two scandals of 
the ball-room, and anecdotes succeeded each other 
without interruption. It was really a rolling ball of 
fire, and Sartilly, though a little behindhand in the 
affairs of the day, remembered them sufficiently to be 
as quick as usual with his brilliant repartees. But 
unfortunately he had not thought of the transitioii 
-which might have been easily foreseen, that brought 
the conversation on another ground, and from the 
dance passed on very naturally to the opera ball, when 
a voice cried out in the middle of an anecdote : " But 
that is nothing to compare with the adventure of the 
lady with the golden hair." 

This unfortunate remark gave a blow to Sartilly's 
heart, chilled all his gayety, and, putting his hands to 
his forehead to hide his paleness, he made an in- 
stinctive movement to leave, for a fatality seemed to 
follow him, by recalling to him everywhere he went 
the horrible events he wished to forget ; but perhaps 
nothing more might be said on this disagreeable 
subject, so he decided to remain. 

He who had spoken the words that had alarmed 
the Viscount so much was a young officer, — rather 
giddy, very talkative, and a great gossip, whose 
13 K 
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favorite amusement consisted in gathering in all 
Parisian circles the news of the day. There was a 
general cry : " Let us know what it is ! Chateaubrun, 
tell it to usj " 

Sartilly, rather interested in knowing what the 
public thought of the events of the night, listened 
attentively to the Captain's recital. The latter, balanc- 
ing himself in his arm-chair, and blowing out two or 
three puffs of cigar smoke, as a man sure of pro- 
ducing an effect, began after a sufficient pause. 

" You all know of whom I am going to speak ! *' 

" Yes," replied together a chorus of two or three 
voices, — " the veiled woman — Titian's picture — who 
drives every day in the Champs Elysees." 

** Who drove" replied Chateaubrun, emphasizing 
the verb, " for you will never see her again, my very 
dear friends ; and you, Precey, will never more be one 
of her cavalcade from four to six o'clock." 

"And why, I beg of you?" said the gentleman 
appealed to, very coolly. 

The Captain made a slight movement of his head, 
like an actor about to launch an effective word, and 
after a short silence said : " Because her head was cut 
off the night of the opera ball ! " 

This unexpected communication raised a tempest 
of exclamations and laughter, in the midst of which 
could be distinguished questions and jests. 

" Was it in the journal of the Tribunals that you 
found your news? or have you friends in the police- 
office?" 

"Gentlemen," answered Chateaubrun, quietly, "F 
obtained my information elsewhere, but it is of irre- 
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proachable exactitude. The person who told me saw 
and touched the head of the veiled lady, and this head 
was completely separated from the body!" 

** The deuce ! " said M. de Precey ; " and this is so 
much more extraordinary, as this afternoon I saw the 
lady in question going up the Champs Elysees in her 
carriage just as usual ! '* 

"Which of you two is crazy?" stared at the same 
time many of the listeners. 

Sartilly, after De Precey's remark, redoubled his 
attention, as the strange fact of the prodigious resem- 
blance between the two women had just been proved 
again. 

"I assure you it is true," said the Captain, who 
seemed to have no doubt of his statement ; " and you 
will no longer doubt it when I tell you there were 
three witnesses of the fact" 

" Well, who are they ? " asked his incredulous lis- 
teners. 

•* One was Baron Pollard, who has the ridiculous 
liveries ; the other a young Genevese whose name I 
have forgotten, and there was yet another — The 
other? — let me see — Ah," he said, "now I have it, 
' — the other, he is here; it is our friend who has just 
risen from the dead this evening, our friend Sartilly ; " 
and jumping up, he took the Viscount's arm, whose 
embarrassment was extreme* All eyes were now fixed 
on Sartilly, who, after having turned pale with emotion, 
was now crimson with anger, at being thus brought 
forward. 

" Come, my dear friend, .as you were present, tell us 
the truth," they exclaimed. 
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Great as was the irritation of the Viscount, he had 
sufficient command over himself to conceal it, and to 
answer cahnly : " Chateaubrun and De Precey are 
both right; it is really true that there was a decapitated 
head, but it was not that of the lady with golden hair. 
There has been simply a great crime, and I am 
annoyed at being mixed by chance in this foolish 
story, for I passed all day yesterday at the police- 
office, which was not very diverting." 

After this preamble, Sartilly related briefly the facts, 
taking care not to mention his friend Roger's name, 
and now hoped that this, to him, insupportable conver- 
sation was oyer. The explanation was accepted, and 
the conversation was turning into another channel, 
when another person present made an unexpected 
remark : 

" I also know one of the witnesses," he said, in a 
very decided German accent. "And he has given me 
details that M. de Sartilly has forgotten." 

The person who renewed so unexpectedly a nearly 
exhausted subject was a stranger lately admitted to 
the club, whose name was M. de Dohna, a Prussian 
by birth, naturalized in Russia, and who was said to 
be a large landholder in Courland. He was rather 
prepossessing in appearance, but his exaggerated 
politeness had made him disliked by a large number 
of the members of the club. Sartilly among others 
did not like him, and was very much offended at his 
remark. 

" I was told that the Marquis de Mensignac was 
seen at the opera giving his arm to the woman who 
has been murdered, and, after leaving the room with 
her, has never appeared since." 
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" Yes, that 's true," the Captain said, mechanically ; 
" we have not seen De Mensignac for the last two 
days." 

The Viscount could contain himself no longer, and * 
to hear a foolish German publish in this manner 
the inexplicable absence of Roger went beyond the 
measure of his patience. 

" And of what consequence are M. de Mensignac's 
actions to you ? " he asked, with great haughtiness. 

" Of very little importance indeed," said the German, 
with the greatest indifference, " were it not that he 
owes a friend of mine a sum of money, and it will not 
be paid, as he has disappeared." 

" You lie ! " cried Sartilly, in a paroxysm of fuiy. 

The foreigner did not even give a start of surprise 
on receiving this insult, and one might almost have 
thought that he expected it, as, instead of answering 
in the same tojie, he said to the Viscount in as steady 
a voice as if he had been reciting a lesson, " Sir, you 
have insulted me grossly, and owe me reparation ; to- 
morrow two of my friends will call upon you." 

" I shall expect them," said Sartilly, furiously, and 
rushed out of the saloon. 
13* 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ENGLISH TAVERN. 

SARTILLY had left the club in a state of excite- 
ment difficult to express ; he seemed decidedly 
unfortunate, as all that he undertook turned against 
him, and having gone to the club with the firm in- 
tention of diverting himself, he left it furiously angry 
with the members of it, as well as himself, and to 
make it worse, he had got into a quarrel of the most 
unpleasant kind. 

It was not the prospect of the duel that disquieted 
him so much, but at this moment his greatest interest 
was not to be spoken of. He knew that this affair 
would bring him before the public; besides, it had an 
origin that the Viscount dreaded to have known, con- 
nected as it was with Roger's disappearance ; and he 
also felt that his friend's absence imposed upon him 
a heavy responsibility, as he had not the right to 
expose his life when there was so much at stake. 
But it was too late now to think of this, and Sartilly 
saw no means of avoiding a meeting; upon the whole, 
he was not sorry to fight with a friend of the odious 
De Noreff, hoping to avenge himself upon him, 
while waiting to reach the real criminal, and he even 
longed for the next day to come to have it over. 

In the paroxysm of his anger, he .had forgotten 

150 
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completely that he had gone to his club to dine, and 
had rushed out like a crazy person to the Boulevard, 
going strait forward without knowing where he was 
going. By force of habit he took the way to the 
Madeleine, which led to his home; he knew it so well 
he could have gone with his eyes shut to the rue d' 
Astorg. But this evening, preoccupied as he was, he 
passed there without noticing it, and went on to the 
fsCubourg St. Honore, the faubourg De Roule, and from 
there to the Avenue des Ternes. 

It was about eight o'clock ; the night was dark and 
cold ; a fine rain mingled with thin flakes of snow was 
falling, and the few passers-by that Sartilly saw 
were hurrying along, drawing their great-coats tightly 
around them. This part of Paris, now built up with 
luxurious houses, was then a solitude — a succession of 
deserted and badly-paved streets, and so dimly lighted 
that after night it was almost dangerous to venture 
there. 

Sartilly had passed the barrier some time before, 
running rather than walking, observing nothing that 
was passing around him, and this senseless promenade 
might have continued through the night, if he had 
not by chance got into a dark, badly-paved blind 
alley, which obliged him to retrace his steps to find 
an issue. 

This simple act exacting an effort of will, brought 
the Viscount to a consciousness of his actions, and 
forgetting an instant his plans, and the combinations 
that absorbed him, he began to wonder why he was 
here,, and why he had come to this deserted part of 
Paris. After a moment's reflection, he understood 
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that he had completely lost his way, and at the same 
time his mind becoming clear again, his physical 
wants made themselves felt, and he was obliged to 
acknowledge that he was extremely hungry. His 
first idea was to take a carriage to return to Paris, but 
he looked round and listened in vain, neither seeing 
a carriage, nor hearing the least sound of wheels ; it 
really seemed as if he were in a small village. As he 
felt horribly fatigued, rather than return again on foot 
and fasting over the long route he had just taken, he 
preferred trying to find in the neighborhood a tavern 
where he could eat and rest himself, even if it were a 
very common one. 

After going about a hundred paces over these rough' 
paths, he came out into a rather large avenue that 
seemed familiar to him. and at a short distance towards 
the left he discovered a lantern "whose rather vague 
light he welcomed in his distress as a haven of safety, 
and walked on without hesitation towards the lumi- 
nous point, which was before the open door of a 
garden. 

Chance had been propitious to Sartilly; the lantern 
gave sufficient light for him to read the sign on the 
wall, printed in large white letters, " English Tavern," 
and beneath he read this pleasant notice for a hungry 
man: 

*' Pale ale, porter, Irish whiskey, York hams, roast 
beef." 

This list of drinks and eatables was a pleasant 
surprise to the Viscount, who preferred infinitely 
going to an English establishment than to one of 
those miserable cook-shops that he expected to find 
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in this part of Paris. Taverns of this kind, so common 
now, were rare at this epoch, and were very seldom 
seen but in special quarters. The proximity of the 
Champs Elysees and the Bois de Boulogne brought 
to the Ternes a class of grooms and English jockeys, 
which was the cause of this establishment prospering 
in a solitary avenue. 

Sartilly hastily crossed the garden, and went into the 
tavern, which was built of wood in the form of a cot- 
tage, and although there certainly had not been much 
money spent in its construction, yet many guests 
could be seen through its brightly-lighted windows. 

As soon as he pushed the folding-door open, he 
found himself in such a cloud of smoke that it was 
impossible for him to distinguish anything. Gradually, 
however, his eyes became accustomed to the obscurity, 
and he perceived that the owner of the establishment 
had followed the English fashion, even to his interior 
arrangements : the long and only room being divided 
into narrow compartments, separated by a board par- 
tition, seven or eight feet high ; each stall, or box as 
it was called in London, being furnished with a table 
and a bench that could accommodate three or four 
persons, and opening on the central passage. And 
this isolation, so dear to the islanders, was complete, 
as they could neither see their neighbors nor be seen 
by them. 

Sartilly finding a compartment free, went into it, 
after ordering a slice of ham and a glass of ale, 
which was brought to him promptly, and immediate 
payment demanded, according to the English fashion. 
He hastened to satisfy his appetite, doubly sharpened 
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by his long walk ; but in proportion as he recovered 
his strength his anxieties, for an instant forgotten, re- 
turned to him, and he was puzzled to know how he 
could manage to meet the notary at Mademoiselle de 
Mensignac's, — visit the mysterious bookcase, when 
he would probably have to arrange with his seconds 
the conditions of his duel. A noise of loud voices 
coming from the neighboring compartment, drew 
him from these reflections, for although the stalls 
were perfectly private, coriversation could be heard 
from one to the other. The Viscount would not 
certainly have paid attention to the chatting of some 
grooms who occupied probably the next stall, had 
he not been struck by a singular peculiarity, as they 
alternately and even simultaneously spoke in three 
languages. English and French he understood very 
well, and he recognized the other language to be 
German. It even seemed to him that he had heard 
the German voice before, which made him listen more 
attentively. It was an odd dialogue, which the Vis- 
count could scarcely understand; and besides, the 
commonplace remarks did not interest him ; but after 
a short time he .caught some words that seemed to 
relate to his situation. 

"You say, then, that he managed it very well," 
murmured the French voice. 

" Perfectly well, indeed," was the reply in English. 

Here a long explanation was given by the German, 
followed by roars of laughter. 

"Ah! buthe is powerful, our master," repeated at 
the same tim6 the first two speakers. 

" Yes, if we had not this cursed nobleman against 
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US," replied the Englishman, "the money would be 
ours already, and the girl no longer in our way." 

Then they spoke German in a threatening voice, 
and the French voice said, laughingly: "You, old. 
fellow, are angry with him because he played you a 
famous trick yonder, — in the morning, you know. 
Well, you had good legs, certainly." 

" We will get rid of him very soon, you say," re- 
marked the Englishman, after ^ short answer from the 
German. ** I ask nothing better; but in what way ? " 

Sartilly heard more words perfectly incomprehen- 
sible to him ; then nothing more ; it might have been 
supposed his three neighbors had suddenly left 

Extremely surprised, he wondered if a happy chance 
had not put him on the track of the criminals. A 
slight noi^e made him raise his head, and he thought 
he could distinguish, through the sndoke that hovered 
over the box, a head looking at him from above the 
partition, and he got^up to have a nearer view. But, 
if it were any one, he disappeared with so prodigious 
a ciilerity that SartiUy thought he had been deceived. 

Had he been watched and recognized ? Was this 
the cause of the profound ^^ silence that bad taken 
place of an animated conversation? He was very 
much perplexed, and listened in vain ; nothing more 
could be heard. 

This uncertainty ended by irritating him so much 
that he decided upon imitating the manoeuvre of his 
neighbors, and mounting upon his chair with great 
precaution, he put his head above the boards, and 
found the stall, so noisily occupied a few moments 
before, empty. The disappearance of these men 
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seemed to him like a flight; and they must have had 
serious motives to interrupt their conversation in this 
manner, as people of that stamp, thought the Viscount, 
do not give up the pleasures of an evening at a tavern 
from caprice or fatigue, and if they had run away, it 
was from fear of being overheard. But after all, their 
conversation was not very compromising; but there 
must be a particular reason for their sudden flight, and 
Sartilly, remembering the head that had shown itself 
for a moment above the partition, understood it all. 
" They must have recognized me," he thought, " and 
were afraid of being recognized in return." 

Very much puzzled by this new mystery, Edmond 
resolved to clear up his doubts immediately by calling 
the waiter, who as usual was in no hurry to come ; and 
when he did come, it was to offer him all the drinks 
of the establishment, with so much volubility that the 
Viscount had some trouble in stopping him and 
making known his wish. 

" Do you know the persons who were there a short 
time ago?" he said to him, pointing out the neigh- 
boring stall. 

" Do you think I occupy myself with the people 
who come here?" he answered, insolently. " No, no; 
I have something else to do, and provided they spend 
their money, that's all I care for." 

And then, beginning again in the monotonous voice 
of a- waiter at a cafe, said: " What shall I bring you, 
sir? Porter, pale ale, whiskey — " 

Sartilly felt inclined to give a lesson to the insolent 
servant, but as he desired above all things to gain 
information, he took a five-franc piece from his pocket, 
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and showing it to the waiter in a significant manner, 
said : " I thought I recognized the voice of one of my 
friends ; but he left so quickly that I had not time to 
speak to him. I will give you this if you can tell me 
if it were he." 

Persuaded that his offer, which he considered very 
adroit, would have a good effect, he was astonished to 
receive a still ruder reply, as the waiter, shrugging his 
shoulders, answered sneeringly : '* Ah, no ! You 
cannot catch me in that way ; you must look to some 
one else ; and besides, my master does not want per- 
sons of your stamp here," he added, turning on his 
heels. 

Sartilly, stupefied at hearing the fellow answering in 
this manner, and refiising money, thought he must be 
dreaming, when it suddenly occurred to him that he 
perhaps was taken for a police-agent, and he would 
never be able to draw anything from him. He was 
confirmed in his suspicion on hearing the waiter 
giving an account of his conversation with him to 
his master, and also heard him say : 

" Ah ! but he^ is a sharp one, coming here in an 
overcoat trimmed with fur, and wearing varnished 
boots, to get me to tell him what I knew of his 
neighbors." 

The Viscount felt that it would not only be useless, 
but dangerous, to remain ; besides, he could not hope 
to learn anything more to interest him, and his 
supper being over and paid for, he went cut through 
the passage. The proprietor, who held the outer gate 
open for him to pass, eyed him from head to foot, as 
if wishing to know him well enough to prevent^ him 
14 
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ever again entering his establishment ; and the Vis- 
count could no longer doubt he was supposed to be 
a police- agent, — not being able to restrain a smile at 
the absurd mistake. After a moment of gayety, he fell 
back into his old reflections, taking again mechanically 
the road to Paris. It was now past ten o'clock ; the 
rain and snow had ceased falling, and the stars 
sparkled in the heavens ; but it being a very Long 
distance to the rue d'Astorg, Sartilly was quite de- 
termined not to go there on foot; and hoping to find 
a carriage at the Barriere de I'Etoile, as he wished to 
avoid the deserted streets by which he came, he 
walked in .the direction opposite, in order to take the 
wide Neuilly avenue. 

The lamp at the tavern was the only light in this 
deserted quarter, and the Viscount, pulling up his 
collar, and putting his hands in his pockets, walked 
rapidly on to warm himself, when, thinking he heard 
other steps than his own, he stopped, looked round, 
and neither hearing nor seeing anything, believed he 
was mistaken, and began walking again at the same 
rapid rate to warm his benumbed, feet. He ran so 
fast that he soon came to the end of the avenue, and 
could see before him the houses at Rond point, when 
his foot slipping on a piece of ice, he fell, losing his * 
equilibrium more easily by his h^Lnds being in his 
pockets. 

Hurt and angry at his ridiculous fall, he got up 
muttering, and saw distinctly two men coming 
directly towards him. They were about thirty paces 
behind him on the other side of the way, and their 
appearance had been so sudden, it seemed as if they 
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had sprung from the ground ; and Sartilly knew that 
his fall had decided them to show themselves, as they 
hoped to find an easy prey in a prostrate man. This 
thought restored all his vigor and skill, and judging 
It useless and dangerous to struggle alone and un- 
armed with two armed brigands, he began again his 
rapid walk. 

He at least expected to meet in this more fre- 
quented part of the town, passers-by, open houses, 
and be able to rid himself of these men who were 
following him; but on arriving at the Rond point, 
he thought that one of them had disappeared, and he 
wondered if he had abandoned the chase, or if it were 
a manoeuvre to cross his way. The Viscount, how- 
ever, felt very little uneasiness now while running on, 
as he thought he must meet some passers-by very 
soon ; and he was trying to imagine who these persons 
could be, whose bad intentions could no longer be 
doubted, but whose animosity he could not explain, 
when it suddenly struck him that they must be his 
neighbors in the tavern, and the idea was not dis- 
agreeable to him, as he wished to find out who they 
were. 

He had nothing to defend himself with, not even a 
cane, and it seemed to him impossible but noises 
must be heard in the houses that bordered the street, 
and now his desire was so great to see the aggressors 
that he almost feared they would abandon the pur- 
suit; nevertheless, no one could be seen on the ave- 
nue, nor a solitary light in the houses; when making 
a short cut to the Rond point, on arriving at the 
angle of a narrow street, a man stood before him, and 
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at the same instant a club, whistling and turning in 
the air, fell upon him. 

Edmond was light and agile ; his English education 
had given him great suppleness of body and unusual 
vigor, and to these qualities might be attributed his 
partial escape from the blow, as, with great presence 
of mind and strength, he made a sidelong motion, so 
that the blow that would have broken his skull only 
reached his shoulders. The club had certainly been 
brandished by a well practised and strong hand, for 
the Viscount staggered under the blow, and he felt so 
keen a pain that he thought his arm was broken; 
however, he did not lose a moment, as his situation 
was critical^ for the villain lurking in the corner of 
the street was raising his club for a second blow, 
while his accomplice was running with all his speed 
to attack Sartilly in the rear; therefore, the only 
method left him wes to divide the forces of the enemy, 
as he would be lost if he gave the other brigand time 
to arrive, and he might escape if he could rid himself 
first of the man with the club. So, with a movement 
quicker than thought, he bent down, fixing himself 
firmly on his legs, pushing his head forcibly against 
the man's breast; and this feat, that he had learned 
from the Breton peasants, did not fail in its efTect, as 
the club which had again threatened him swung 
through the empty air; and his opponent, Struck 
violently in his breast, was thrown against the wall of 
the alley. Sartilly, not giving him time to recover his 
breath, clasped his throat violently with his hands. 
He already heard a rattling in the wretch's throat, 
but he had not fallen ; his accomplice was near, 
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and in a few seconds more this unequal combat would 
have taken a fatal turn for the Viscount, when an un- 
hoped-for chance changed the face of the fight, as at 
the moment when this new assailant was in reach of 
him, a door opened on the other side of the avenue, — 
the door of a tavern doubtless, and from it rushed out 
men full of wine, singing and laughing, and the fellow, 
fearing without doubt the intervention of these drunk- 
ards, ran away as fast as possible. His companion, 
abandoned in this manner, was conquered, as Sartilly 
had only to tighten his hold on his neck to throw him 
down on the ground half strangled. He felt, never- 
theless, he had not a moment tp lose in gaining a 
place of safety, another attack being very possible, as 
the two villains were probably not alone. But he did 
not wish to leave without examining the man he had 
thrown down, wanting to know whether this noc- 
turnal attack had been made by his neighbors in the 
tavern. 

The brigand was not dead, but breathed heavily, 
as a half-strangled man recovering his breath; the 
important thing was to see his face, but it was not 
easy to do so, as the pale light the stars gave was 
quite insufficient to enable him to distinguish the 
features of his vanquished foe. In the wide avenue 
there was more light, but it would be both difficult and 
imprudent to draw the body there. The Viscount 
knelt down, examined the man closely, and was con- 
vinced he had never seen him before. He was a tall, 
strapping fellow, with closely-shaved beard, and 
whiskers cut brush fashion ; was young, and strongly 
14* L 
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built ; this was all that Sartilly could distinguish in 
the darkness. 

Neither did his dress point out his occupation ; it 
was clean ; his coat was of dark-colored cloth, and 
he wore a cap upon his head. He might be a me- 
chanic in easy circumstances, or a groom in a citi- 
zen's dress, — a groom, the Viscount thought, from 
the other side of the channel ; and this opinion was 
merely founded upon his wearing a vest of an 
English cut. 

To remain here any longer would be perilous to 
Sartilly, therefore he picked up his hat, and turning 
his face homewards, determined not to mention this 
affair to any one but Jottrat. He was very much ex- 
hausted, and feeling a severe pain in his shoulder, he 
longed to reach his house, that he might see if the 
brigand's blow had caused a fracture ; so he jumped in 
the first carriage he met, and in twenty minutes reached 
the rue d'Astorg. 

He crossed the court-yard rapidly, and, while 
mounting the staircase, he saw the stable open and 
lighted, and, being both surprised and displeased at 
seeing a light there at this hour, he drew near and 
recognized Toby, who seemed busy examining Ralph's 
foot. On hearing a noise the groom turned round 
quickly, and, seeming very much astonished at see- 
ing his master, became extremely pale, and Sartilly 
thought he trembled slightly. 

" Why are you not in bed ? " he asked, angrily ; " and 
what are you doing in the stable at night? " 

" Sir, you know that Ralph was injured the other 
day," answered Toby, who had already recovered his 
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self-possession, " and the doctor has ordered me to 
rub his foot three times a day with this ointment." 

" I forbid you to do it at night, running the risk of 
setting the stable on fire ! " said Sartilly, without ex- 
amining particularly what his groom was doing. 
** Send Antoine to me immediately, and go to bed. I 
will want you early to-morrow morning ; and be ready, 
for I do not like to wait." 

After this reproof, the Viscount ran up to his room, 
hastily undressing himself, and old Antoine, from 
whom he had no secrets, found him when he came 
into the room examining his shoulder ; the skin was 
not broken, but it was stiff and bruised. It was 
really a most unfortunate accident, happening the 
night before his duel, and Sartilly, who in the midst 
of his nocturnal adventures had forgotten his quarrel 
at the club, remembered now with some anxiety that 
perhaps he would have to fight the next day. 

"Oh, sir," said Antoinov "what has happened to 
you?" 

"Nothing; I have had a fall," Sartilly answered, 
absently. He was reflecting at this moment on the 
probable consequence of his affair with M. de Dohna, 
and the more he thought of it, the more impossible 
it seemed that it could take place the next day. " In 
the morning," he thought, " I will see his seconds ; 
they cannot see mine until the afternoon ; it will take 
some time to make arrangements ; therefore it cannot 
take place until day after to-morrow, or perhaps the 
next day. I will have time to see the notary ; find 
the History of Normandy in Roger's bookcase ; so I 
have thirty- six hours before me to restore the strength 
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of my shoulder." And this conclusion quite tranquil- 
lizing him, he turned to Antoine, and asked him if any- 
thing had come for him during his absence. 

•* Yes, sir ; here is a letter for you." 

He took the note, but the handwriting was unknown 
to him, and, breaking the seal with indifference, read : 

" Sir : After what has passed between us, you will 
not be surprised at receiving a visit from my two 
seconds to-morrow morning. I beg that you will 
have the goodness to let them know who yours are, 
in order that our meeting may take place the same 
day ; a diplomatic mission given me by my govern- 
ment obliging me to leave Paris without delay. I 
desire that by to-morrow evening all may be finished. 
" Respectfully yours, 

•' Baron de Dohna." 

" Zounds ! but he is in a hurry ! " This was the ex- 
clamation that the perusal of this note drew from Sar- 
tilly, and Antoine, hearing it, did not neglect the 
opportunity of speaking, for he had his privileges, and 
he liked to use them. 

The footman who brought the note made the same 
remark ; he was a great, strapping fellow, with red 
whiskers, and with so strong a German accent that 
one would think he was born at Strasbourg." 

*' At what hour did he come ? " 

'* About eight or half-past eight o'clock ; he spoke 
first to Toby, who was coming out of the stable to go 
out, as he does now every evening." 

** Well, he has not lost much time," murmured the 
Viscount; "one might really think he has divined 
what I have to do to-morrow, and wishes to kill ine 
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quickly, to prevent my going to the De Mensignac 
mansion. We will see," added he, walking very fast 
up and down his room. 

Well skilled in the use of arms, Sartilly felt no 
apprehension as to the material result of a meeting 
with M. de Dohna ; but he felt annoyed at the delay 
and derangement this duel would cause to his plans, 
and this anxiety betrayed itself in an agitation that 
did not escap€L the eye of the faithful Antoine, accus- 
tomed for thirty years to observe the physiognomy 
of his master. 

" Have you received bad news, sir ? " he ventured 
to ask, on seeing the Viscount continuing his walk 
and muttering between his teeth. 

"No, my friend, no," he said, gently; "I have a 
great many unpleasant affairs to accomplish to-mor- 
row, and Tm suffering a little, — that 's all." 

Antoine shook his head, for this vague answer did 
not satisfy him, — instinctively feeling, as he did, that 
some danger threatened his master. " I hope," he 
went on timidly, " that if you have an afTair of honor 
on hand, you will not think of fighting with your 
shoulder in the state it is, for it is very much hurt, 
and to-morrow your arm will be quite swollen." 

" And what makes you think I am going to fight ? " 
Sartilly asked, smiling. 

" If I had not guessed it," said Antoine, sadly, " I 
would have learned it from Toby." 

"What, Toby? What has he to do with it, and 
who could have told him ? " 

" He must have heard it from that square-headed 
footman who brought the note, for he told me that 
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you had had a quarrel at the club, and that to- 
moijow — " 

** This is too much ! " interrupted Sartilly, very much 
irritated; "and I shall turn Mr. Toby out of doors." 

"Oh, he remained out as usual all the evening," 
replied Antoine, delighted at having an opportunity 
of finding fault with the groom ; " he had just come 
in when you arrived." 

" Very well ; I will attend to him to-morrow, and as 
for you, my old Antoine, I have several commissions 
to give you in the morning, and I want to be awakened 
at eight o'clock." 

" But this duel, sir ! — injured as you are ! " 

** Don't be uneasy ; my hand is still strong enough 
to give a lesson to this German ; and besides, if I am 
in too much pain, I will fight with pistols. Go to bed, 
and do not forget to call me at eight o'clock." 

Antoine left his master with regret, and the Vis- 
count continued his walk, reflecting on the coming 
events of the next day. The first thing to be done 
was to choose his seconds, and in the absence of his 
best friend, Roger, he thought of applyinj^ to M. 
Chateaubrun, who had been present at the quarrel, 
and even thought of asking him to choose another 
second amongst the officers of his regiment, that his 
meeting with M. de Dohna might not be much 
spoken of. The Viscount, therefore, before going to 
bed, wrote a letter to the Captain, for Antoine to take 
early in the morning; and in spite of the precise 
terms of M. de Dohna's note, he concluded the day 
would be spent by his seconds in arranging the con- 
ditions of the duel, so that he would have time to 
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meet the nptary at twelve o'clock, at Mademoiselle 
de Mensignac's ; afterwards make his search in the 
library, and in the afternoon have leisure to make- his 
last arrangements. Of course, he could not decide 
upon anything before knowing his friend Roger's 
secret, for on this secret depended the instructions he 
must leave. " Decidedly," he thought, on going to bed, . 
" I shall be able to arrange everything to-morrow, and 
even if M. de NorefTs defender insists upon it so 
much, can meet him in the afternoon." And with this 
consoling idea, in spite of the pain in his shoulder, he 
fell into that deep sleep that always follows violent 
emotions. 

When. he awoke in the morning, he saw Antoine 
standing by the side of his bed, holding in his hand 
a tray on which were two visiting cards, with names 
unknown to him ; but understanding perfectly who 
they came from, he rosr immediately. 

"As soon as you have brought these gentlemen 
in," he said to Antoine, while dressing in great haste, 
" take this note to M. Chateaubrun ; wait for an an- 
swer, and return immediately, without losing a mo- 
ment. Let Toby know that you are absent, and for- 
bid him to go out." 

The valet, much more agitated than his master, took 
the letter, and then introduced the two persons, who 
from their appearance and actions Sartilly easily 
recognized as two Russians. They treated him from 
the first with a stiff" politeness, saying they had come 
merely to know the address of M. de Sartilly's seconds, 
and expressed clearly M. de Dohna's desire that the 
duel should take place the same day. "Our friend 
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also, having received the offence, demands the choice 
of weapons," said one of the Russians, to close the 
conversation. 

" That is the business of my seconds," Sartilly an- 
swered, rather disdainfully. " And I will conform to 
whatever M. de Chateaubrun decides upon." 

Alone again, the Viscount finished dressing, and 
waited impatiently Antoine's return. As this affair was 
going on so rapidly, he regretted not having notified 
Chateaubrun earlier, as he might be out, or prevented 
from acting by some necessary service ; but he was 
soon reassured, as, in less than an hour after, Antoine 
brought the Captain's letter. It began : " I accept, my 
dear friend, and am waiting the arrival of the Musco- 
vite ambassadors ; and De Brehal, whom you know 
very well, will act with me with pleasure. We will 
do our best ; swords, if we can manage it, and the 
Bois de Boulogne to-morrow morning, if the savage 
De Dohna does not insist positively upon having the 
meeting to-day. As soon as everything is arranged, 
I will come to you. I have your letter, and know 
exactly what to do." 

This note was very agreeable to Sartilly, and he 
felt quite satisfied. He had written to the Captain to 
meet him at the De Mensignac mansion at twelve 
o'clock, and as he suffered very little now from his 
arm, felt he could depend upon his skill as a swords- 
man ; but he was also an excellent shot, therefore 
cared very little what weapon was chosen. He gave 
his orders to Antoine not to leave his house until his 
return ; to have his carriage ready for him at half-past 
eleven o'clock ; wrote a few letters on personal affairs; 
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put his deeds and family papers in order, and after- 
wards ate shis breakfast with a very good appetite. 
He reserved his last directions until his return, putting 
Roger's letter into his pocket, to serve as a guide in 
his visit to the mysterious bookcase. 

He had not forgotten his causes of complaint against 
Toby ; but as he absolutely needed his services for the 
day, he put off until to-morrow the reproofs he had 
in store for him ; besides, the groom, not seeming to 
think there was any cause for finding fault with him, 
was standing waiting for Sartilly in an irreproacha- 
ble toilette, and while mounting behind the cabriolet, 
his childlike face retained its habitual expression of 
mildness. 

At twelve o'clock precisely the Viscount stopped 
his horse before the De Mensignac house, expecting 
to see the notary's carriage at the door, as his punc- 
tuality was proverbial ; but it was not there. Another 
surprise awaited him, as, at the moment he was cross- 
ing the court-yard, the porter ran after him to tell 
him that Mademoiselle de Mensignac, being indis- 
posed, wished to postpone the interview with the 
notary until the next day. 

Rather distressed at this disappointment, which 
deprived him of seeing Jeanne the day of all others 
he wished most ardently to speak to her, but desiring 
to accomplish his other mission, he went directly to 
the library 

When he reached the massive oaken door his 
heart beat violently; his hand trembled when he 
touched the lock, for he knew he would again see the 
IS 
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spot of blood, and he thought sadly of the murdered 
woman. 

The noise of the heavy brass key turning in the 
lock, awakened a prolonged echo in the spacious 
room. It was only the evening before that Sartilly 
had felt, in crossing this formidable threshold, a feel- 
ing of unutterable fear; but the time for superstitious 
dread had passed, and phantoms are not thought of 
when facing terrible realities. At this hour, also, the 
gallery, lighted by a brtght winter sun, had the ap- 
pearance of a museum, with its pictures, its armor, 
and old china shining on t]^ dark wood and tap- 
estry. 

Sartilly drew near one of the high French windows 
that looked upon the Seine, and could not avoid 
gazing for an instant upon the wonjderful view he had 
so often admired with Roger. Below him the waters 
of the Seine rolled slowly on, and their leaden-colored 
hue brought out strikingly the dazzling whiteness of 
the houses of Pass}'', situated on the side of a hill. 
In the distance the large forest of Meudon extended 
its dark masses, intersected by the clear lines of the 
terrace and chateau. All breathed of busy life in 
this bright landscape. The manufactories of Crenelle 
sent forth their clouds of smoke from their high red 
chimneys, standing up here and there like Egyptian 
obelisks, and a heavy steam-tug raised with its wheels 
the waters of the river that fell again in silvery cas- 
cades, and at the end of the plain a locomotive puffed 
forth its floating feather of gray vapor. 

This joyful movement contrasted so strongly with 
the silence and solitude of the library, that Sartilly 
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unwillingly left the window, and it required almost 
an effort to bring back his thoughts to the object of 
his visit; but time was precious, and the Viscount 
wished very much to return home before the duel. 

In order not to be misled in his investigations, he 
again read Roger's letter, which he had brought with 
him, and all the indications being so clear and pre- 
cise, Sartilly felt sure of easily finding the hiding- 
place; but first must discover the bookcase. De 
Mensignac had told him there was one between each 
window; at the first glance all seemed alike, and 
the Viscount, examining them one after another, 
could detect no difference in them, and began to fear 
some difficulty, when a very simple idea occurred to 
him, that, although he did not remember the exterior 
of the bookcase that had formerly belonged to him, 
he had not forgotten the hidden secret of the interior, 
and that he knew exactly the place where he must 
touch the knob to move the spring, and discover the 
double shelf. 

He began, therefore, to open each piece of furniture 
successively, and saw with joy that the keys were in 
all the doors ; he examined two without finding the 
spring, but as soon as he opened the third, he remem- 
bered and recognized' it. 

Roger's secret was there, but, at the moment of 
penetrating it, Sartilly felt a singular uneasiness, as 
the scruples that had assailed him before breaking 
the seal of Roger's letter returned to his mind with 
redoubled force. It seemed impious to violate this 
deposit, and he hesitated a long time before making 
the decisive movement; but at last, touching the spring. 
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the bottom shelf went quickly back, displaying in the 
hiding-place twenty large books, with red-edged leaves 
and antique bindings. All the titles were the same, 
and the Viscount repeated twenty times, " History 
of the Province of Normandy," and taking the seventh 
volume, that De Mensignac had pointed out to him, 
he sat down with it at the large table in the middle 
of the library, and, placing the volume before him, he 
opened it. ** Page 1 19, 19th line," murmured Sartilly, 
turning the leaves rapidly ; and he was about reaching 
the page where his friend's secret was contained in 
one sentence, when he heard a gentle knock at the 
door, and on opening it was disagreeably surprised at 
seeing M. de Chateaubrun. 

" Pardon me, my dear friend," said the Captain, " for 
disturbing you ; but they told me at your house that 
you were here, and we have not a moment to lose." 

" You have done right," said the Viscount, who 
never forgot his politeness ; " but, first of all, I must 
thank you." 

" You can thank me this evening, but at this mo- 
ment there are more serious matters in question." 

" What are they, then ? Does my duel seem so 
serious to you ? " 

** Oh, no; the duel itself, I know, does not annoy 
you much, but it is important for you to know the 
wishes and incredible pretensions of our Russians ! " 

** Nothing Can astonish me that you can tell me 
about them." 

** Well, everything was arranged according to our 
wishes. De Dohna had chosen swords himself; the 
meeting was to take place to-morrow morning, at 
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eight o'clock ; the seconds had left, and I was just 
stepping into my carriage to give you an account, of 
the interview, when my two savages came back to 
tell me that, their friend being obliged to leave by 
post this afternoon, the meeting must take place to- 
day." 

" He wrote to me yesterday, making the same state- 
ment ; and after all it is not disagreeable to me to have 
it over sooner. I am going home, and at four o'clock 
will be at the Bois de Boulogne." 

** Oh, if it were to take place at four o'clock, I 
would not have fought against it as I have done. 
But this crazy Muscovite says he must start before 
three o'clock, and he wants to force us to be on the 
ground by two." 

"But it is absurd; and affairs like this are not 
managed in this manner. I have letters to write, 
arrangements to make, and absolutely refuse." 

" I have said all this, and many other things beside, 
but they would not listen. They told me that M. de 
Dohna would be at the meeting-place at two o'clock 
with his travelling carriage ; that he would wait forty- 
five minutes with his watch in his hand, and if you did 
not come by a quarter before three o'clock, he would 
quit the place." 

" Very well ; a good journey to him ! " 

" Wait ! this is not all ; his two seconds will be on 
the ground with him, and if you do not come, they 
will draw up an official report after their fashion, and 
have it sent to all the clubs." 

" Ah ! is it so ? " said the Viscount, pale with anger ; 
'* this miserable fellow wants me to kill him imme- 
IS* 
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diately. So be it I warrant you that post-chaise will 
not take him to Russia." 

** Indeed, my dear friend," said the Captain, " I 
think you are right ; but to refuse would be your right 
also ; no one would blame you, as you have given suf- 
ficient proofs of your courage. Perhaps it is better 
that all the wrong should be on the side of these 
brutes, but that will not prevent my saying two words 
to-morrow to one of these rascally seconds, — the little 
one particularly, who has a name to make a horse 
sneeze, has displeased me extremely, and I have a 
good lesson in reserve for him." 

•* But we will have only time to reach there," inter- 
rupted Sartilly, taking out his watch. 

'* Plenty of time ; we have still three-quarters of an 
hour, and the pond of Auteuil is not two steps from 
the Bois." 

" And our weapons ? " 

" I was almost sure that you would not do him the 
favor of letting him wait for us, and I brought De 
Brehal with me, who is below in a carriage with two 
pairs of swords." 

"Let us start, then!" 

The book that contained Roger's secret remained 
upon the table, and Sartilly thought an instant of ex- 
amining it, but he did not feel sufficiently composed 
to read and understand it. 

" It will be time enough this evening," he muttered, 
and shutting the bookcase quickly, took the volume 
under his arm, to the profound astonishment of the 
Captain, and went towards the staircase. 

" What are you going to do with that old book ? " 
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asked De Chateaubrun, laughing. " Is it the History 
of Russia, that you want to read to M. de Dohna on 
the field?" 

"No," answered the Viscount; "but when I have 
killed M. de Dohna with my sword, I will kill those 
who sent him with this book." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE POND AT AUTEUIL, 



IN his haste, Sartilly had forgotten to close the 
secret place in the bookcase; he thought of it 
when he went down stairs, and would have returned, 
had not the Captain reminded him that he had barely 
time to arrive at the appointed hour. " Since we 
have decided to do as these savages wish," said 
Chateaubrun, *' let us try, at least, to be the first on 
the ground/' 

The Viscount, desiring very much to have the 
affair over, made no objection; and besides, he thought 
that the bookcase only contained now unimportant 
books, as the volume with the secret was in his hands. 

The officers* carriage was waiting at the gate ; it was 
a common hack, chosen expressly for the occasion, 
with six places; and Sartilly's carriage was stand- 
ing a few paces off under Toby's care. Sartilly, call- 
ing to Toby to take the carriage home, jumped in the 
hack with M. de Chateaubrun, who called to the 
coachman, " The pond at Auteuil." 
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The Viscount shook hands cordially with M. de 
Brehal, thairking him for his aid. 

" Indeed, sir," said M. de Brehal, " without speaking 
of the pleasure it gives me to be of service to you, 
nothing will be more agreeable to me, than your 
giving a good lesson with your sword to M. de 
Dohna," 

" I will try not to have given you this trouble for 
nothing," answered Sartiily, smiling. 

The heavy vehicle started, and rolled on in the 
direction to Passy. At the moment it turned, the Vis- 
count could see, from the window of the carriage, that 
Toby, instead of obeying him, was talking quietly to 
the porter. The Viscount promised himself the 
pleasure of turning him out of doors the same even- 
ing, and he only regretted not having got rid of him 
before. 

" I have brought, as I told you, two pairs of swords ; 
they are excellent, and suitable for you. If the 
Russians are also provided, we will ask them to use 
ours, as they have had already the choice of weapons, 
and it was they who chose swords; it is our turn 
now." 

*' Provided I fight, the conditions are indifferent to 
me," murmured Sartiily. 

" You are wrong," said Chateaubrun, in the senten- 
tious tone of a man who believed himself to be an 
authority in duelling affairs ; ** you would be wrong 
not to take every advantage. I know that you are a 
good swordsman, but these foreigners have an odd 
method of fighting that might become dangerous, and 
I beg you to pay attention to the feints of this De 
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Dohna ; as, having insisted so strongly on an immedi- 
ate meeting, he must feel sure of success ; and I know 
not why, but I do not think him brave." 

•' I do not know him," began M. de Brehal, " but if 
he is like his seconds, I would not be surprised if he 
were to play you some treacherous trick ! " 

"That's true/' said Chateaubrun, "and now who is 
this M. de Dohna? He was received in the club this 
winter as a temporary member ; they were very sorry 
for it, as he was not known at the embassy, and no 
one knows what he has been doing in Paris." 

" But this ^mission, that obliges him to start this 
evening ? " 

" But there are missions of more than one kind, 
and this one of De Dohna's may be one that cannot be 
acknowledged ; but now I think of it, Sartilly, did you 
know him before your discussion of last evening," 
asked Chateaubrun. 

" Very little ; I never saw him except at the club, 
and have never spoken to him but three times." 

"Then this quarrel is very strange, and I am 
tempted to believe that this Muscovite must have had 
some diplomatic motive in seeking it." 

" You know very well that I never meddle with 
politics," said Sartilly, with a shade of impatience; 
"and I think it rather late to trace the cause of a 
duel which will take place in a quarter of an hour, for 
here we are at Auteuil." 

The carriage arrived at the Bois, and drove towards 
the place of meeting, which at this epoch did not 
resemble in the least what it has become in our days, 
as a very narrow path, obstructed by rocks, led to the 

M 
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border of a marshy hole, that did not deserve the name 
of pond. The road being so rough that the carriage 
could not pass over it, Sartilly and his seconds 
were obliged to descend, and when on foot the Cap- 
tain took the Viscount aside, and asked him if he had 
not some directions to give him. 

" None," answered Sartilly. He changed his mind, 
however, 4nd taking a note-book from his pocket, 
wrote some lines on it with a lead-pencil ; then, tearing 
out the leaf, put it in the volume, which he still held 
in his hand, much to the astonishment of his seconds. 

" In case of accident," he said to Chateaubrun, ** I 
beg you to give this book yourself to Mademoiselle 
de Mensignac, to whom I was to have been married 
in a month." 

" You can depend upon its being done," said the 
Captain ; " but are you going to carry this book upon 
the ground? It would be, to say the least, rather 
original." 

" It will do if I find it after the affair is over," said 
the Viscount. " I will leave it under the cushions of 
the carriage ; but you will promise me not to forget it, 
if anything should happen to me. I swear to you it 
is not a whim," added he, seeing a smile upon the Cap- 
tain's face, " and there is nothing of more importance 
to me than that this book should be given to Made- 
moiselle de Mensignac." 

Chateaubrun became grave, and pressing his friend's 
hand, promised him seriously to obey him. 

" It appears we are the first," said M. de Brehal, 
taking the swords from the carriage. 

"We will not have to wait long," answered the 
Captain ; " listen." 
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^j^ A sound of wheels and cracking of whips could be 
heard very distinctly near Auteuil, and very soon a 
carriage was seen at the end of the narrow road, 
followed by a post-chaise drawn by four horses ; and 
the postilions had much trouble in moderating their 
gait, that they might not pass the humble vehicle that 
preceded them. 

" Well/' said the Captain, laughing, " De Dohna is 
bent upon executing his programme to the end, and 
we are going to have a duel by post ; since he is so 
hurried, do not keep him waiting long, my dear Sar- 
tilly, for one of those good blows that you know so 
well how to give." 

The Viscount made a motion of his head, as much 
as to say, " If I do not succeed, it will not be my 
fault ;" and they walked towards the pond. 

De Brehal and Chateaubrun, each carrying two 
swords, entered the thicket. A duel at the pond at 
Auteuil would be impossible now; but then, this part 
of the wood was deserted, and in winter particularly 
there was no danger of being disturbed by pedestri- 
ans. The place was perfectly well chosen; the ground 
seemed exactly fitted for the purpose, as the space 
between the thicket and pond was sufficient ; the grass 
being thick and firm under foot, there was no fear of 
slipping, and the trees of the wood were high enough 
to shelter the combatants from the sun, whose bright 
rays even at this season might have troubled them. 

The two adverse groups arrived almost at the same 
time in the glade, M. de Dohna was in travelling cos- 
tume and looked anxious. They saluted each other 
politely but coldly, — more coldly even than customary 
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in a meeting of this kind ; and the seconds began 
immediately making their arrangements. 

To the great surprise of the Captain, the Russians 
did not insist upon the choice of weapons, but agreed 
to leave it to chance, which favored Sartilly. During 
these short preparations the Viscount was observing 
his adversary stealthily ; it seemed to him that M. de 
Dohna was paler than usual, and was looking anx- 
iously around him ; but he had not time to be very 
critical in his observations, as his two seconds came 
for him. 

" It is all arranged," said the Captain, " and you are 
to fight with the heaviest of my swords, as I think 
they will suit your hand better, and the fight is to go 
on until one of you is disabled." 

" Very well," said Sartilly, who felt himself in the 
best disposition a man could possibly be in to fight a 
duel, — that is to say, well in body and calm in mind. 

The three Russians were conferring together while 
drawing near, and Chateaubrun was giving his last 
directions to his friend. 

" This Cossack has immense legs ; this is a case to 
break off often to fatigue him; above all, no false 
shame ; to break off is not to fly, and I am bent upon 
taking you home unhurt." 

" Do not be uneasy; I am going to do my best. I 
desire life too much at this moment to. run any risk." 

The two adversaries took off their coats, each one 
choosing a sword, and standing upon their guard ; Sar- 
tilly facing the wood, and the Russian with his back 
to the brushwood; the four seconds placing them- 
selves at the proper distance, the Captain pronounced 
the decisive words, " Begin, gentlemen." 
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A clashing of steel followed this usual sentence, 
and for some seconds there were hurried movements, 
as if the two combatants were feeling and trying their 
skill. M. de Dohna had the advantage of height, and 
vras disposed to profit by it, as his extended arms and 
long legs seemed to guarantee him from an attack 
below. To make amends for this, Sartilly had a 
ivrist of steel, and a remarkable suppleness of body,-^ 
two qualities sufficient to render the game equal, — and 
after the first attack the Viscount's superiority became 
evident. His close and rapid movements, his skilful 
and direct attacks, his bearing and composure while 
fighting, seemed so much more remarkable, as his 
adversary's movements were feeble, and his attitude 
awkward and uneasy. 

The .Russian defended himself with no very great 
disadvantage against the prudent attacks of Sartilly ; 
not taking the offensive, his plan seemed to be to tire 
out his adversary. 

The seconds remarked it, Chateaubrun grumbling 
in a low voice, and had it not been contrary to the 
code of duels, he would have certainly expressed his 
opinion aloud; he contented himself, however, by 
suspending the combat, that had lasted more than 
two minutes. 

The two combatants, while reposing, offered a 
striking contrast, as Sartilly, with an animated com- 
plexion, bright eyes, and erect body, looked like a 
soldier under arms, and at a glance one could see he 
felt sure df himself; while M. de Dohna, very pale, 
a little bent, was casting around him uneasy glances, 
and it seemed really as if he were expecting some 
i6 
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one. His seconds, the other Russians, were not any 
more at their ease. 

" Decidedly," thought Chateaubrun, " this Russian 
is a coward, and Sartilly can soon manage him." 

With this consoling idea, he gave the signal to 
begin again, and this time the Viscount, perfectly 
master of himself, and knowing the force of his adver- 
sary, attacked him freely, pushing blow upon blow, 
and making two or three dangerous thrusts, that to 
his great surprise were warded off, and the Captain, 
who was observing the fight attentively, looking upon 
the Russian as a dead man, was astonished, after the 
last movements of Sartilly, at seeing him continue 
his uncertain movements and weak thrusts. 

'* Is it a calculation ? " said Chateaubrun, in a low 
voice, "and is the villain stronger than I thought 
him?" 

Sartilly had probably the same suspicion of the 
plans of his adversary, for on the third round he 
became more prudent, and no longer risked rash 
blows, for there was something inexplicable in the 
Russian's conduct. 

Although the engagement had begun on firm 
ground, the combatants were rather near the wood ; 
but M. de Dohna, taking two br three steps backward, 
drew nearer the thicket that surrounded the glade ; 
and Sartilly, thinking the moment had come for doing 
so, pushed blow after blow, according to the logic of 
the sword, that combines all, and leaves nothing to 
chance. The Russian defended himself at first with 
no very great inferiority, but the Viscount gained 
upon him by his quickness, and the rapid motion of 
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Lis hand, and a thrust not quickly enough parried, 
touched the Russian's shoulder, staining his shirt with 
blood. 

At the moment when Sartilly, raising up. his sword 
quickly, was preparing to give a decisive blow, a feeble 
cry was heard from the thicket behind M. de Dohna. 

There are actions impossible to account for exactly, 
being so prompt and simultaneous ; so by an instinc- 
tive movement the Viscount's eyes turned towards 
the point where the cry came from, and instead of 
giving the blow to his adversary, his hand remained 
mechanically raised, for he had just seen above the 
brushwood the hideous face of the man with the 
basket. A second was sufficient to recognize the fright- 
ful old man, who, on the fatal morning, had disap- 
peared as a phantom. The apparition had petrified 
Sartilly, and with his eyes fixed on the thicket, De 
Dohna's sword, meeting no obstacle, was plunged in 
the right side of the unfortunate Viscount, who fell 
senseless on the ground; the man in the thicket 
disappearing so quickly that the seconds, not having 
seen this strange scene, could not understand Sartilly's 
hesitation. 

" Thunder ! " cried the Captain, " there is a fate in 
this affair," rushing towards his friend, who gave no 
sign of life. 

M. de Dohna, lividly pale, and evidently trembling, 
seemed to be deliberating with his seconds, while 
Chateaubrun uncovered the breast of the wounded 
man, and his comrade De Brehal held up his head. 

After a few minutes* conversation with his seconds, 
M. de Dohna came forward and |aid : 
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" Gentlemen, I hope you will do me the justice to 
say that all has passed honorably." 

Whether the Captain was absorbed by the care of 
Sartilly, or whether it did not suit him to give the 
Russian the approval he asked for, he remained silent. 

"My duty obliges me unfortunately to start im- 
mediately ; but these gentlemen who have been my 
seconds, will willingly take my place if M. de Sartilly 
has need of help — *' 

** I beg them only to remember my address," said 
Chateaubrun; "if they have forgotten it, I will refresh 
their memory." 

The two Russians did not notice this defiant reply, — 
rather out of place, it must be confessed, under the 
circumstances, — but bowed coldly, and, after having^ 
bandaged M. de Dohna's slight wound, went away 
with him. A moment after the noise of wheels and 
bells announced that the post-chaise was bearing 
away the conquerors, and the officers remained alone 
with the wounded man in the silent glade. 

" I believe it is all over with the Viscount," said 
the Captain, examining the deep wound that the sword 
•had made above the right clavicle. 

" What a mistake we have made in not bringing a 
surgeon ! " cried M. de Brehal. 

" It is always this way in hurried affairs," said the 
Captain ; *' if I had only known last night, I would 
have had time to arrange things properly." 

" Let us put him in the carriage," interrupted M. de 
Brehal ; " the most important thing at this moment is 
to find a physician." 

Chateaubrun being of the same^opinion, lifted the 
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head of his unfortunate friend, while M. de Brehal 
raising his feet carried their sad burden to the 
carriage. The coachman, terribly frightened, wanted 
to drive off; but a few energetic words from the Cap- 
tain brought him to his senses, and he aided them in 
placing Sartilly on the carriage cushions. 

" And now what are we to do ? " asked De Brehal. 

" Let me see," said the Captain ; ** I know a phy- 
sician at Auteuil, not two steps from here ; we will 
stop there, and he can tell us whether it will be safe 
to take poor Sartilly back to his house." 

They began moving at a slow pace, the two seconds 
on the front seat, and Sartilly lying on the cushions 
almost without breathing. 

" I am afraid," said Chateaubrun, shaking his head, 
" that there is not much hope for poor Sartilly ; the 
wound has not bled much, which is a bad sign. Do 
you understand, for I cannot," added he, " how this 
Russian, whom Sartilly could have struck twenty times, 
has run him through like a lark. Did you see the 
blow, De Brehal?" 

" Perfectly, with the slightest movement of the wrist, 
the Viscount could have parried it." 

"Well, then he must have let him kill him pur- 
posely I " 

" I think he was seized with a giddiness, for his 
eyes turned, and he fell just at the moment when he 
was on the point of giving a deadly blow." 

" I can't rid myself of the idea that this duel was a 
murder, and I will have it cleared up some day or 
other." 

On arriving at the physician's house, Chateaubrun 
16* 
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went in, while his friend remained to take care of the 
wounded man, and also to prevent persons coming 
round the carriage. By good fortune, the Doctor was 
at home, and ran down hastily. He was a young, 
intelligent, and well-educated man, who, thanks to a 
handsome fortune, could wait for practice to come to 
him. He knew the Captain personally, and had met 
the Viscount often enough to take a special interest 
in him ; he jumped into the carriage, and began his 
examination with the promptitude and knowledge 
that one immediately recognizes in a skilful prac- 
titioner, the Captain and M. de Brehal waiting at the 
door of the carriage for the sentence that was to 
decide Sartilly's fate. 

*' It is a serious but not a mortal wound,'' said the 
physician, quietly. " Where does M. de Sartilly live ? " 

" It is very far from here, in rue d'Astorg." 

" No matter; we must go there; the wounded man 
can bear the movement, and when convalescent will 
be better in his own house than elsewhere." 

The Doctor and M. de Brehal remained in the car- 
riage, while the Captain took his seat with the coach- 
man to regulate the horses' gait, and avoid jolting the 
unfortunate Viscount. 

The brave Captain was so overwhelmed by the sad 
winding up of the duel, that Sartilly's directions had 
escaped his memory entirely, and it was only at the 
moment when the carriage stopped at Sartilly's house, 
he remembered the singular comjnission he had given 
him. 

*' What a disagreeable task," he grumbled, in com- 
ing down from the seat; " to tell this distressing tale 
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to the young girl will not be pleasant ; and then this 
old book, that I have forgotten, — I hope it is in the 
carriage." 

The coachman hearing doubtless this last sentence, 
took it upon himself to answer: "Tell me, sir, was it 
a big square book, that you had put under the cush- 
ion?" 

"Yes; and I hope it is there still." 

" No ; I gave it to a man whom you sent to get it." 

"Thunder!" said the Captain, furiously; "what 
man?" 

"An old man with gray hair, who looked very 
respectable ; and he told me that it was a book con«- 
taining the rules of duelling, and that you needed it." 

Chateaubrun, filled with consternation at this strange 
news, could not find a word to reply, when the physi- 
cian called him to help him in moving the sick man. 
At the moment he was going to open the carriage 
door, he felt some one touch his arm. 

" Excuse me, sir," said the coachman, " here is a 
paper that was in the book, and that the old man let 
fall without observing it." 

The Captain eagerly seized it, and recognized the 
leaf that Sartilly had torn from his memorandum-book 
to write a few words before the duel. 

" This is very fortunate," he said, securing the paper; 
"but there are a great many things which require clear- 
ing up here ; " and, with the help of his two friends, 
he lifted up the wounded man, who had not yet recov- 
ered consciousness. 



CHAPTER IX. 

M. JOTTRAT. 

IN a small and miserable room in rue Marais 
St. Germain, a month exactly after the duel in 
which Edmond de Sartilly had fallen dangerously 
wounded, a man was seated by a white wooden table 
examining papers. It was evening ; a dull coal fire 
burnt faintly in the grate of the narrow chimney, and 
a brass lamp near the window dimly lighted this poor 
lodging-place. The floor with its uneven pavement, 
the white curtains that long use had made yellow, the 
worn-out cane chairs, — all in this disagreeable lodging 
indicated poverty, or at least the indifference of the 
occupant. 

Strange contrast ! On the pine table was standing 
an ebony casket incrusted with steel, that must have 
been the exquisite work of an artist of the last 
century. This casket was open, and in the midst of 
folded parchments could be seen rolls of glittering 
gold ; and bending over this treasure, as a miser count- 
ing his wealth, was Jottrat — for it was he — unfold- 
ing successively the papers heaped in the casket, 
reading them with attention, and then putting them 
on the table in methodical order. 

While giving himself up to this work, he glanced 

i88 
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more than once at the bright heap of gold; but 
his hand never stopped to touch it, and it could be 
divined that this man was proof against its seduction, 
because a more powerful passion filled his heart. 
His eyes, that never rested on, the precious metal, 
brightened as he gradually ran over the half-effaced 
parchments spread before him, and when he had read 
them, he leaned his forehead on his hands absorbed 
in thought. The uncertain light of the lamp striking 
obliquely his hollow cheeks, brought out the wan 
paleness of his troubled features, and one might have 
taken him for an anchorite meditating in the desert. 

The casket being emptied of the papers, there re- 
mained by the side of the gold an oval medallion, of 
which the black velvet back could only be seen. 
Jottrat hesitated a long time before touching it, and 
when at last he found courage to do so, evidently 
trembled, and with a violent effort turned the medal- 
lion, when the portrait of a child was seen, with fair 
curling hair, rosy lips, blue eyes, and a bright, intelli- 
gent countenance. 

Jottrat looked at it steadily, and seemed as if he 
could not take his eyes from it, this mute contem- 
plation lasting a long time, when suddenly big tears 
dropped from his eyes ; he covered the miniature with 
kisses, and burst into violent sobs. 

" Henry," he cried, in a heart-rending voice, " my 
son, my darling child, where are you ; what have they 
done with you ? " , 

The unfortunate man, after this explosion of grief, 
put his head upon his arms extended on the table, 
and remained motionless, overwhelmed and inert. 
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The loud ticking of a painted wooden clock, the only 
ornament of the mantel-piece, aroused him from his 
revery. 

"Nine o'clock!" he said, raising his head; "a 
month is over, and for.a month we have learnt nothing ! 
nothing ! Excuses are made for M. de Noreff, and 
the affair is already forgotten at the police-office. 
Will he ever come, this young man, who wants to 
revenge his friend, as I wish to revenge my loss ? " - 

Jottrat got up, and walking through the room with 
great agitation, continued : " I must be crazy; he come 
to the house of a police-officer ! — he, the Viscount 
de Sartilly ! — perhaps he has forgotten it ; " and the 
unfortunate man repeated twice bitterly : " Ah { it is 
only I who remember ! " 

He sat down again by the table, his contracted 
features taking gradually an expression of energetic 
resolution. "Well, be it so," he said, suddenly; "I 
will act alone." 

And taking up one by one the papers that he had 
just arranged, he began a singular work. He had 
before him a large sheet of paper, covered with indica- 
tions that seemed to bear no relation to each other. 
Thus, he had written these words at the top of the 
sheet of paper : 

"24th of May, 1830. Henry carried off to Havre; the 
ship, the ' Voroneje de Riga.* At the conclusion of 
1830, the last researches by the St. Petersburg police." 

And a little lower down began a rather explicit 
notice on an entirely different subject: 

"De Noreff returned to France at the beginning 
of the year 1832. — Leimilia Ludloff and her sister 
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Varfda, 19 and 8 years old. — General de Mensig- 
nac died March 8th, 1833. — A pursuit begun against 
him before his death for a conspiracy. — De Noreff 's 
course changed after DeMensignac's death. — Frequent 
absences from 1833 to 1848. — Fixed at Paris since that 
epoch. — The papers of the police-office contain no 
account of him before 1833." 

And afterwards in the corner, and completely at the 
end of the page, were these lines in a finer handwriting : 

" I thought I saw Susanne in a private carriage in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and a young girl sitting beside her, 
7th April, 1838. — ^Wrote for the last time to Glasgow in 
1840; no news of her either in Scotland or Normandy." 

Jottrat read several times these enigmatic sentences, 
his eyes passing from one passage to the other, as if 
hoping, by bringing all the parts before him, to seize 
the secret link which bound them together. 

" Yes," he said, slowly, " the explanation is there. 
The Marquis disappeared because he was in De No- 
reff 's way ; his father died after being mixed by this 
Russian in an organized plot ; and this is the man 
that they dare not watch over, because he says he has 
a mission, and they do not want to displease his gov- 
ernment ; and if I had not insisted so positively, telling 
them I expected to prove the identity of the unfortu- 
nate woman, they would not have consented to em- 
balm the head. 

" I have but one hope left, which is to get into De 
Noreff's house without exciting suspicion. I have 
leave of absence for a month, and De Noreff has never 
seen my face, or if he has, he has forgotten it ; but 
the difficulty is to find the pretext." 
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After having thus thought aloud, he became 
absorbed again in his reflections ; but, coming to a 
decision, again kissed the portrait, putting it back in 
the bottom of the casket ; arranging the papers in it, 
and locking them up carefully, he put it in the large 
secretary, the only rather luxurious piece of furniture 
in this poor lodging. 

One document alone remained upon the table, that 
doubtless Jottrat had left there purposely, for as soon 
as he had put his treasure safely away, he sat down 
again, beginning to read it attentively. It was a 
common paper of oblong form, covered with a rather 
close handwriting, and at the first glance an adminis- 
trative report might be recognized. 

" What do they say ?** murmured Jottrat, shrugging 
his shoulders ; " very little and in a great many words, 
probably ; besides, if they have given me this, it is 
because I can find nothing out from it;" and he 
stopped, making a gesture of indifference. 

" Who knows ? " he began again, suddenly ; " they 
have read it ; but there are two ways of reading ; I 
mistrust theirs." 

The report had these words in large letters at the 
top of it : " Information and researches on Roger de 
Mensignac." 

"It is now certain," said the anonymous author, 
" that M. de Mensignac is not in Paris, and it is also 
very probable that he is not dead, as the most minute 
search has been made for him, even going so far 
as to drag the Seine, without discovering any dead 
body at all resembling the Marquis. The particulars 
furnished by his servants do not allow us to suppose 
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that a crime has been committed in his house, but 
the antecedents, and information collected upon the 
habits of the Marquis, may aid us to form an opinion 
of the probable cause of his disappearance. 

" Initiated by his father in the movements of the 
Legitimists in the west in 1832, he continued the 
most active agent for a party for which he injured 
his fortune, already much impaired by his father, 
General de Mensignac; for fifteen years the life 
of the Marquis has been a succession of mysterious 
absences, sometimes caused by political plots in the 
provinces, and sometimes by money embarrass- 
ments. 

" This inquiry, opened with the object of finding out 
if the disappearance of the Marquis could be con- 
nected in any way with the discovery of the woman's 
head in the Bois de Boulogne, has not produced any 
result. The woman, moreover, was not recognized 
at the Morgue ; had never met with M. de Mensignac, 
contrary to the affirmation of a few persons who have 
been deceived by a resemblance. As to the pocket- 
book found in the basket that contained the head, it 
had never been seen in the Marquis's possession by 
any of the persons belonging to his service, and as 
w.ell as the tracing on the cover could be distinguished, 
it was merely a fanciful coat-of-arms. 

" Outside of his relations with the club, that have 
been very limited of late, the Marquis did not go into 
society, and no one knew of his being intimate with 
any woman. His only friend was M. de Sartilly, who 
was going, it was said, to be married to Mademoiselle 
17 N 
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de Mensignac, when he was grievously wounded in 
a duel three days after the Marquis's disappearance." 

"Wounded in a duel!" cried Jottrat, letting the 
report drop ; " ah, that is why I have not heard from 
him ! *It is my own fault," added he, with growing 
agitation. ** I should have kept myself conversant 
with the topics of the day, instead of hiding myself 
from De Noreff's spies." 

After a silence, he began again : " Wounded in a 
duel ! And by whom ? " 

The report said nothing more of it, and finished in 
this manner : 

" The severity of M. de Sartilly's wound has not per- 
mitted us to question him upon certain points, but he 
had already given his testimony at the beginning of 
this affair to the chief of the detective police." 

At the moment Jottrat was finishing reading this 
sentence, a ring was heard at the door, and the agent, 
prudently putting the report in his pocket, hastened to 
open it. A man stood there, and when the light fell 
upon him, Jottrat suppressed an exclamation of sur- 
prise, his emotion being so great, he was obliged to 
lean against the wall to keep himself from falling, for 
he had recognized M. de Noreff. 

Yes, the formidable Russian was there, standing at 
the half-open door, as calm as a man just coming to 
pay an ordinary visit ; and touching his hat politely, 
he said, " M. Jottrat, I believe ? " 

The police-officer felt that it was important to hide 
his agitation, not understanding yet the object of M. 
de Noreff 's visit; but felt sure that if the Russian ven- 
tured to come in this manner, it was because he 
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thought he was not known by him. It would be 
necessary to take care not to show the least astonish- 
ment, in order to preserve the advantage that might 
result from the error of a dangerous adversary. The 
entry was very badly* lighted, and he hoped his first 
emotion might not have been remarked by his visitor. 
Reassured on this point, and becoming again com- 
plete master of himself, he answered, calmly : 

" Yes, sir ; " and added with a prepossessing gesture, 
** will you have the goodness to come in? " 

He had noticed that M. de NoreflF's eyes were fixed 
upon him with a disquieting persistency, and he 
thought it necessary to redouble his politeness. The 
Russian thanked him with an. inclination of the head, 
and crossed Jottrat's humble threshold. The latter, 
having had full time to recover himself, was consid- 
ering the possible causes and consequences of this 
very unexpected visit, and he, who an instant before 
had wished so ardently for a pretext to introduce 
himself in M. de Noreff 's house, was now brought in 
contact with him in the most simple manner. This 
step of his enemy, it is true, might be to entrap him, 
but he trusted in his own skill to baffle him, and was 
observing with curiosity the man who had for fifteen 
years played an occult role in his life, — this Russian 
whom he had never completely lost sight of, and 
whom a strange chance had just brought back into his 
path. 

"He looks older," thought Jottrat, "but his eyes 
and mouth have not changed." 

M. de Noreff, not seeming to observe that Jottrat 
was examining him, had seated himself with perfect 
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composure on one of the dilapidated chairs, and 
seemed inclined to talk as calmly as if he were re- 
ceiving the agent in his own large saloon. 

" Sir/' he said, " having heard your skill spoken of 
very much, I have decided to have recourse to your 
talents in an affair that interests me." 

"Excuse me, sir," answered Jottrat, "but before 
going any further, you will oblige me by having the 
goodness to tell me to whom I have the honor of 
speaking." 

" Of course, and here is my card," said M. de 
Noreff, handing Jottrat a square of vellum, with his 
name and title above a shield and coat of arms. 

This mark of confidence rather astonished Jottrat, 
who began to think this visit might have a natural 
and avowable motive, and assuming a more respectful 
manner after reading the titles inscribed on the card, 
said, with affected embarrassment : " Sir, dare I ad- 
dress another question to you before putting myself 
under your orders ? " 

" Certainly, certainly," answered the foreigner, with 
a tone of protecting kindness. 

" I desire to know," said Jottrat, looking stealthily 
at him, " how I have been fortunate enough to have 
my name and address brought to your notice." 

"It is easily explained," said the Russian, very 
quietly. " I am engaged, at this moment, in a very- 
delicate and confidential research, and having need of 
a skilful and honest man to second me, I simply went 
to the chief of the police, asking him to point out a 
person who united these two qualities, and he named 
you." 
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" I am really ashamed in thus persisting," Jottrat 
began again, in the most humble manner he could put 
on, " but in cases of private interest, where the admin- 
istration permits us to act, it is the custom to give a 
written warrant, and although I do not doubt in the 
least—" 

"Ah, you are right," interrupted M. de Noreff. 
" I ought to have thought of that, and probably the 
chief did not think of it, either. The fact is, I have 
not brought any permission, but that can be easily 
arranged. I will call to-morrow with the proper 
papers." 

Speaking in a tone of perfect indifference, the Rus- 
sian made a motion to get up. Jottrat's perplexity 
was very great, for were he to allow this so much 
desired opportunity to escape of penetrating in the 
enemy's camp by letting,him go away, he might never 
be able to see him again, and whether he told the 
truth or lied, he would not probably return to the 
hoQse of a man who doubted him. 

But, on the other hand, the agent did not hide from 
himself the danger of being directly mixed in the dark 
operations of this execrable Russian; .but it was too 
late to go back, and his ardent desire to engage in the 
struggle removed the fear of failing before attaining 
his end. 

" Oh, sir," he said to M. de Noreff, in a contrite 
manner, " how sorry I am for having expressed my- 
self so badly, as in speaking of a written warrant. 
I did not mean that it was necessary for this evening. 
I will go myself to the police-office to-morrow, and 
17* 
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beg you to believe that from this moment I am at 
your service." 

" Ah," said M. de Noreff, in an easy manner, and 
sitting down again in his chair. " I will not hide from 
you that I would rather not have this affair delayed, 
as interests are at stake that might be compromised 
from one day to another." 

** I am ready to act, and while waiting, I am listen- 
ing," said Jottrat, gayly, having recovered all his com- 
posure. 

" The chief of the police h^s spoken to me of the 
special alptitude you possess for recognizing and ex- 
plaining secret writings," said De Noreff. 

" I have often been employed in works of that kind." 

" Then you could find out the meaning of a secret 
phrase, supposed to be hidden." 

" All secret ciphers have a. key not difficult to dis- 
cover when one has time ; as for invisible inks, they 
are easily found out. I think I can decipher any 
letter whatever, but it is rather a long operation, and 
will require a day, perhaps, to do it ; but I have here 
exactly all I want." 

** It is not a letter that is in question ; it is a book." 

'* A book ! " 

** Yes, and I will tell you how you can be useful to 
me. One of my nearest relations, very rich, and still 
more original, has just died In Sweden. He was pos- 
sessed of a singular mania for hiding his fortune,,and 
in spite of our watchfulness has succeeded. We are* 
sure that he has hidden an enormous sum, and that the 
indication of this hiding-place is in a book that he 
pointed out himself; unfortunately, our information 
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Stops there. My brother, who lives in Sweden, has 
examined the leaves of the book with the greatest 
care, without making any discovery, and he has sent 
it to me here, where we hope to be more fortunate, 
particularly if you consent to aid us." 

" Have you no idea of the nature of the notice, or 
its place in the book ? " 

" None ; but I suppose there is something written 
in sympathetic ink on one of the margins, or at the 
bottom of the page ; but I cannot tell, and trust abso- 
lutely to your talents to relieve me from this embar- 
rassment" 

The police-agent was reflecting deeply, and felt sure 
that this strange history he had been listening to was 
connected with the fate and fortune of Roger de 
Mensignac. " Why should I not seek to find out the 
secret," he thought, "that this miserable creature has 
just told me? What could prevent me, if I made the 
discovery, to hide it from him, and take advantage of 
it to save the wealth of the De Mensignac family ? " 
This last hope decided Jottrat. 

" I think I can answer positively for my success," 
he said, in a confident tone, " and I am ready to begin 
this evening, if you will confide the book to me." 

" If you really feel inclined to begin your work this 
evening," answered the Russian, joyfully, " you may 
depend upon a recompense proportionate to your ser- 
vice. Now, if you will do me the fevor to go with me 
in my carriage to my house, I will immediately put 
the book in your possession. You understand that 
this volume is too valuable to be removed, and I think 
you can examine it as well at my house as here." 
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Jottrat did not expect this proposition, and could 
not help hesitating a moment in thus giving himself up 
to his enemy. " But after all," he thought, ** it is what 
I wished ; " and opening the drawer, took out his ma- 
terials for deciphering, and said, in a firm tone : " Sir, 
I am ready to start." 

Five minutes afterwards the Russian and Jottrat were 
mounted together in an elegant coupe, drawn by two 
superb black horses, and as soon as they were seated, 
the coachman started off with great speed, M. de 
Noreff drawing up the windows, saying : " Excuse me, 
my dear sir, for shutting you up in this way, but I 
dread the cold extremely." 

The carriage rolled on so rapidly that Jottrat could 
scarcely distinguish the way they were going, but saw 
that the road led along the banks of the Seine, which 
was the right direction to M. de Noreff 's house, and 
being rather inclined to distrust his companion, wiped 
off with his hands the mist that obscured the window ; 
but the fog was so thick he could not see ten paces 
off. M. de Noreff, perhaps, remarked Jottrat's pro- 
ceeding, for he spoke to him in a manner to reassure 
him completely : " You are afraid that my coachman 
is going wrong, my dear sir," he said, calmly, " but he 
is accustomed to the fogs of London, and I promise 
you that we shall arrive safely at our destination." 

'* Besides," observed Jottrat, " it is not very far; and 
if I remember right the address you did me the honor 
to show me, we must now be very near your house." 

The agent hesitated a little in speaking of the exact 
situation of M. de Noreff 's house; but the Russian 
did not appear to remark it, and instead of answering 
him, began a conversation of a totally different kind. 
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" Has it been very long, my dear sir," he asked, in 
an unconstrained tone, " since you have belonged to 
the police?" 

*' About sixteen years," answered Jottrat, rather sur- 
prised at the question. 

"Then you were already engaged in your duties 
when I arrived in France, in 1832, after the Polish 
insurrection was over ? " 

" I had then been attached to it only a few months." 

** Then you must know of the persecutions that I 
was exposed to at that epoch ?" 

** No, sir," stammered Jottrat, who wondered what 
De Noreff was aiming at. 

"Really? The circumstance was, however, very 
much spoken of, and many accusations were brought 
against me, such as being a Russian spy, also of con- 
spiring against the French government, and many 
other things, from which I had great trouble in 
justifying myself" 

" I was not employed then by the political police," 
said Jottrat, whose embarrassment increased in pro- 
portion as M. de Noreff entered into the track of his 
political souvenirs, " so that I know nothing of this 
affair." 

"But this is exactly the most curious part," said 
the Russian ; " for after all, politics proved to be only 
a pretext for persecuting me," 

" How was that ? " 

" Yes, all this story of plotting and secret missions 
had been arranged by some police-agent, who for 
personal reasons made war against me." 

A silence followed this declaration, for Jottrat 
could not find a word to reply to it 
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"And what is still stranger," M. de Noreff said, 
quietly, " is, that I did not know the truth until a long 
time after ; and would you believe it, that it was only 
yesterday, on going to the police-office, that I found 
the explanation of all these annoyances of 1832 ? " 

"What! was it the chief of the police who told 
you?" 

"Yes, he did, and he could not have been more 
gracious to me, in revealing to me the secret and 
origin of the affair, that I must confess I had forgot- 
ten." 

Jottrat, while making an effort to appear calm, was 
listening with feverish attention. 

" It appears," continued De Noreff, " that this man 
had • imagined that I had taken away his mistress 
from him, or carried off his child ; and in* the hope 
of finding them again, had me arrested, and my house 
searched. With us in Russia, a man who would play 
such a trick upon a nobleman would be sure to die 
under the knout" 

"And what became of the man who — calumni- 
ated you in this way ? " 

" I could not hear, as the chief of the police said 
he had been dismissed by his predecessor, who had 
left no notice on the subject." 

Jottrat breathed a sigh of relief, and went on more 
tranquilly : " However guilty the agent may have 
been, they could only punish him by sending him 
away. We have neither whips nor Siberia here," he 
added, with a forced laugh. 

" That is true," replied M. de Noreff, gayly, " but we 
Russians, when we want to revenge ourselves, know 
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how to invent punishments quite as efficacious. I have 
a very fertile imagination in this way, and I know 
suitable means of revenge for all places." 

The obscure light in tHe carriage hid Jottrat, and 
prevented him also from seeing the white and pointed 
teeth of De Noreff^ who was laughing loudly. 

•' I am lost," thought the unfortunate man ; " he 
knows all, and he is going to murder me," reproach- 
ing himself bitterly, at the same time, for his credulity, 
as he could doubt no longer that he had been en- 
trapped. 

The cause of this violence was too clear, and while 
thinking of the fearful death that awaited him, his 
blood curdled in his veins. Although a brave man, 
and able to meet an inevitable death without trem- 
bling, even horrible as the one he was perhaps 
threatened with, his heart was broken at the idea of 
dying without finishing the work he had devoted 
himself to ; abandoning the hope of finding those he 
had sought for twenty years ; to leave them to the 
odious De Noreff's vengeance was too cruel, and 
Jottrat could not be resigned to the idea. He must 
at all events try to escape. 

He at first thought of seizing the Russian by the 
neck and strangling him, but he reflected that M. de 
Noreff had not come upon an expedition of this kind 
unarmed, and that he had not even a knife in his 
pocket. It seemed easier to open the carriage-door 
quietly, as he thought De Noreff would not be agile 
enough to get down without stopping the carriage; 
during that time he cotild easily escape, particularly 
as the fog was so thick ; and although it was certainly 
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a very dangerous operation to jump from a carriage, 
with the horses going at full speed, Jottrat had not 
the choice of means. The Russian, leaning back, 
seemed to be watching mechanically the fog that was 
rolling in big, grayish clouds ; so Jottrat began seek- 
ing with his hand for the knob of the door, taking 
care at the same time to keep his eyes upon De Noreff. 
Thus, with his eye upon his terrible neighbor, and his 
hand on the brass knob, collecting all his strength, he 
prepared to jump, with one bound, on the road. He 
leaned down to open the door, which, instead of yield- 
ing to the strong pressure of his hand, resisted with a 
noise that made M. de Noreff turn round. 

" It is useless, my dear sir," said the Russian ; " you 
can't open it ; the doors of all my carriages are fast- 
ened with a mechanism of my own invention, and the 
secret must be known to get out It is a precaution I 
have taken against accidents," added he, with perfect 
good-nature. 

Jottrat ground his teeth with rage, but did not 
answer. 

** I understand your impatience," M. de Noreff con- 
tinued ; " but be satisfied ; we have arrived." 

At this moment the police-agent felt the carriage 
turning suddenly, and he recognized the creaking 
sound peculiar to wheels passing over fine gravel ; a 
moment after the carriage stopped, and almost at the 
same time both doors were opened from without. 

Through the fog Jottrat could faintly distinguish 
dark and motionless figures, who placed themselves 
silently before the steps of the carriage, — for it was he 
they were lying in wait for, — and they were arranged 
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in such a manner as to bar his passage, with their arms 
already extended to seize their victim. There were four 
of them, and Jottrat thought he could see in the hand 
of him who was nearest the door a long object that 
was either a leather strap, or a band of some kind, — 
the unhappy man understanding, from these sinister 
preparations, that the oriental punishment of the rod 
was in preparation for him, prepared himself to die. 

" Well, my dear sir, you were in such haste just 
now, and yet you do not descend," said the mocking 
voice of M. de Noreff, who had already jumped to the 
ground from the opposite side of the carriage. 

" I am coming, miserable wretch ! " he cried, " and 
will not perish before having crushed you ; " and pre- 
cipitating himself from the carriage, in his first leap 
he threw M. de Noreff down. The Russian was prob- 
ably tranquil as to the consequences of the attack, 
and not trying to defend himself, rolled over with the 
police-agent ; but before Jottrat had had time to seize 
him, a call in a foreign tongue brought on the ground 
of the struggle a reinforcement of four more men, and 
in less than a minute Jottrat, seized by vigorous hands, 
was unable to make the least movement 

The darkness, increased by the fog, was almost total ; 
therefore he did not see his adversaries, but felt their 
strong grasp, and heard De Noreff's voice giving or- 
ders in an unknown tongue. 

" I must die," said the unhappy man, and he ceased 
to resist, feeling a mental suffering a thousand times 
more cruel than the most barbarous treatment he 
could receive. The image of his lost son rose up 
before him as if reproaching him for his imprudence. 
i8 
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" I might have saved him, perhaps," he thought, 
bitterly, " and by my foolish presumption have given 
myself up for ever to the miserable wretches who 
have kidnapped me." 

The odious contact with the hired assassins did not 
draw from him a complaint, as he felt them first tying 
his arms and legs, then bandaging his eyes, and 
putting a large leathern gag in his mouth ; and it wa3 
all performed with a dexterity and nimbleness that 
showed long practice in acts of violence; and now 
Jottrat could neither speak nor see, but he breathed 
freely, and was not injured. 

His first idea returned to him that they were re- 
serving him for some slow punishment, and were, 
going to transport him to some lighted place ; as these 
precautions would have been useless, if the crime 
was to be committed on this deserted ground. This 
reflection composed him, and even gave him a slight 
ray of hope. He was soon raised up by his feet and 
head, and carried away rapidly ; and he heard De 
NoreflTs lighter steps, and as the carriage had not 
moved, they were not near De Noreff's house, or the 
coachman would have taken the horses to the stable. 
Very soon the men stopped, and he heard the noise 
of a large key turning in a rusty lock, followed 
almost immediately by the grinding of a heavy door 
turning on its hinges. As soon as the door was 
opened, the porters moved on without stopping a 
moment, and Jottrat concluded the place must be 
lighted, and soon perceived also that he was descend- 
ing, as his head was higher than his feet. This ^^s 
becoming really frightful. Into what 4|l!hnb were 
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they conducting him? Were they going to bury 
him alive in a dungeon, and leave him there to die 
with hunger? A feeling of physical fear took pos- 
session of the unhappy man, and he felt a shudder 
of horror, even to the roots of his hair. 

They still descended, for the air was damp and heavy ; 
but in spite of his sufferings he had the presence of 
mind to count twenty-two steps ; on the twenty-third 
they stopped, and he heard, for the first time since his 
departure, M. de Noreff's voice giving an order. 
" T is my sentence of death," he thought, " and we 
must have reached the door of the cell where I am 
condemned to perish slowly." He expected to hear 
the noise of a key, but he only heard a faint sound, 
as of wood sliding; and at the same time he was 
placed in a very large chair; an instant afterwards 
raised by some invisible force, balanced in the air, 
and lowered suddenly by means of some mach^ner)^ 
Then a voice in French cried from above, " Get up 
and walk." 

Jottrat obeyed mechanically, at least as well a§^ he 
could, as he stood up, but could not make a step for 
the ropes that bound his legs. An almost imper-. 
ceptible noise of wheels and pulleys let him know that 
the arm-chair had been taken up ; and now without 
doubt it was all over, as they must be going to seal 
the sepulchre they had put him in. He lost conscious- 
ness, but even in this state he thought at times he felt 
hands touching him, and remembered nothing more 
until the sound of a voice struck his ear. 

" Take, off your bandage, and remove your gag," 
i^v^d he mio had already ordered him before to get 
^tf^om thel^on-chair. 
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With a bound, he stood upon his feet, and his 
trembling hands untied without trouble the leathern 
gag that shut his nmuth. 

" Take the bandage off your eyes and look around 
you," said the voice again that seemed to come* from 
above. 

When he took the bandage off, he found himself in 
a square room, the walls covered with polished stucco, 
that took away all appearance of a dungeon, as it 
might have been taken for a room in a hotel in a 
southern town; the ceiling, it is true, was vaulted, but 
the furniture banished all ill-omened ideas. A very 
simple iron bedstead, of irreproachable cleanliness, 
stood in the angle of the room ; leathern arm-chairs 
were ranged along the wall, a walnut sideboard stood 
at the end of the room, and in the corner opposite 
the bed was a table with all the materials for writing. 
Two lamps, hanging from the vaulted ceiling, lighted 
sufficiently this odd interior, that rather resembled a 
student's or grisette's lodging than a prison, and a 
meal nicely served on a round table completed the 
illusion. Jottrat's astonishment was so great that he 
remained motionless, when the voice from above re- 
called him to the reality of his situation. 

" Good-night," cried the unknown jailer to him ; 
" you are at home ; sleep well" ! " 

Jottrat, caught in a snare, resolved to make the tour 
of his prison ; but began walking hesitatingly, as he 
could not help feeling a superstitious fear, for it 
seemed to him at each instant he might put his foot 
on a trap-door, and be engulfed. Invain he felt the 
walls in all parts of the chamber ; there was no outlet. 
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and it was evident that this odd room could only be 
entered by the vaulted ceiling, where an opening must 
be concealed by some complicated machinery ; but he 
could distinguish in the higher part of the wall that 
was opposite to him at this moment a long slit 
covered with glass. The thought that perhaps this 
tomb had an issue, struck Jottrat, and he said, " I will 
escape by that." 

He had examined the polished walls, and it now 
only remained for him to inspect the furniture ; and 
he found that the side-board at the end of the wall 
formed a separate compartment, containing all the nec- 
essaries of life, — above all, a fountain of water ; there 
was also table- and bed-linen in it, some wine, sugar, 
liquors, even a vase filled with tobacco for smoking, 
and also a box of cigars. The bed resembled a hos- 
pital bedstead, and Jottrat, worn out with fatigue and 
exhausted by violent emotions, throwing himself upon 
it, fell into a heavy, dreamless, almost lethargic sleep 
that lasted twelve hours. 

When he awoke in the morning the scene was 
changed ; the lamps were no longer there ; a faint ray 
of daylight penetrated the cavern, and Jottrat saw 
with joy he was not entirely buried, as he could see 
the day, — the day that brightened joyful villages and 
gay fields, — and it seemed to him this furtive ray 
of sunshine connected him with the world outside. 
Then, throwing himself again on his bed, he tried to 
account for this unhoped for light, and found that he 
had not been deceived the night before, as the opening 
he had a glimpse of then was really there, but it was 
at so great a height, that even by heaping the furniture 
18* O 
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piece upon piece, it would be impossible to reach it ; 
the enormous distance between the ground and the 
vault explained the absence of a grating around this 
singular window, that had the form of an air-hole. It 
had not been barricaded, because it was inaccessible. 

Nothing else had changed during the night ; the 
round table still held the raeal prepared for him, and 
feeling that he was dying with hunger, Jottrat sat 
down to the table with an appetite sharpened by 
fatigue. This refreshment restoring the strength 
of his body and the activity of his mind, he began 
again making the tour of his room with the perse- 
verance of a prisoner seeking means of escape, even 
in the cracks of the wall, when his eyes were struck 
by an object he had not seen the night before, for a 
large bound book was lying on the table opposite his 
bed. This folio explained both the precautions taken 
to prevent his flight, and also the care to provide for 
his existence, and he felt he would be kept here until 
he had found the secret of this book and revealed it ; 
so, sitting down by the table, urged rather by a feel- 
ing of curiosity than a desire to oblige De Noreff, he 
opened it 

The title — " History of the Province of Normandy" 
— was printed on the first page in large letters, alter- 
nately red and black, according to the fashion of the 
seventeenth century. 

He was turning the first leaves slowly, when a half- 
effaced mark attracted his attention ; it was a coat of 
arms stamped at the bottom of the page, with a cor- 
onet and armorial bearings, but his heraldic knowledge 
was too slight to recognize the De Mensignac arms. 
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although he thought he had seen before the ornament 
in the middle of it. While absorbed in these thoughts, 
and leaning his head upon his hands, a slight noise 
made him turn, and he could not restrain a cry of 
surprise, for M. de Noreflf stood before him, calm, 
smiling with that false smile habitual to him. 

"Tis I, my dear sir," sitting down with perfect 
ease; "shall we have a little chat together?" 

Jottrat's astonishment was so great that he could 
not answer. 

" But, first of all," continued M. de Noreflf, " let me 
ask you how you like the lodging I have prepared 
for you." 

Jottrafs surprise changed into stupefaction. 

" I would be grieved if it were not to your taste, — 
especially if your sojourn here had to be prolonged ; 
but I will do all that I can to make it agreeable " 

Jottrat, stunned by so much audacity, was quiet. 

"Ah, ah ! " began the Russian, always imperturbable, 
" I see with pleasure that you have found the means 
of employing your time," pointing to the book upon 
the table ; " you see that I have not deceived you, and 
that I have really need of your talents to discover the 
secret that my cousin in Sweden has been foolish 
enough to hide in this big volume." 

" My talents," said Jottrat, in a piercing voice, " are 
not at your service; and I would not tell you the 
secret you are seeking, even if I were to find it." 

" Really !" replied the Russian, with aflfected surprise. 
" Permit me to tell you, that would be a poor return 
for my hospitality." 

Jottrat smiled contemptuously. 
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•'This refusal," continued M. de Noreff, "would 
have another inconvenience, — that of prolonging your 
sojourn here — indefinitely." 

" I am ready to die !" 

" To die, my dear friend ! and why ? In order to 
hide the will of a fool who wished to deprive his 
heirs of the wealth that ought to come to them ? " 

" Let us stop this farce," said Jottrat, in a firm tone ; 
" you have not the presumption to persuade me that 
your minions tied, gagged, and threw me in a dungeon 
to- do an honest work ! " 

** A dungeon, my dear sir ; you are very severe upon 
this study, — a little dark, I must confess, but so quiet" 

"When you came to my house," replied Jottrat, 
without being irritated by this odious bantering, " I 
believed in the sincerity of your intentions, and went 
with you without even knowing where you were going 
to take me. I presume you have a motive for your 
conduct, and I can imagine what it is, but want to 
know it certainly before answering you." ^ 

" You have imagined my motives? Upon my faith, 
you will make me very happy by letting me know 
what your suppositions are ! " 

" Ah, this is too much ! You do not seem to under- 
stand that I have been too often near death to fear it." 

And as M. de Noreff persisted in his disdainful 
silence, Jottrat stood up before him, and looking him 
steadily in the face, said to him in a calm voice : 

" Listen to me ; if you have come here to enjoy the 
spectacle of my grief, you can have that pleasure ; but 
I forewarn you that you will neither draw a com- 
plaint nor an answer from me ; if you want anything 
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else speak, and I will tell you whether I will consent 
to serve you ; you see I am for fair play." 

There was rather a long silence after this. Jottrat 
sat down, his face assuming the impassible expression 
habitual to it. M. de NorefT was observing him with 
a malicious look, and seemed to be reflecting. 

" I believe, my dear sir, you are right," he said ; 
" and, to use your expression, I desire fair play also.*' 

Jottrat was listening with cold attention. M. de 
Noreff continued : ** I will tell you that I have not 
used a vague pretext to bring you here ; and that I 
have not enough of imagination to invent an entire 
history of a treasure to be discovered by a book. The 
volume is there before you, and contains really the 
indication I spoke to you of. I hope sincerely, with 
your aid, to find it ; and I repeat again, I will not 
hesitate as to the amount of your reward." 

While saying these last words, De NorefT was watch- 
ing Jottrat stealthily ; but the expression of his face 
was so disdainful and indifferent, that he changed his 
batteries immediately. 

**The price I expect to give for this service is 
nothing by the side of what I can offer you if you can 
aid me on another subject ; for I expect something 
else from you." 

** And what do you expect from me ? " asked Jottrat, 
losing, in spite of himself, his silent reserve, for so 
much audacity confounded and revolted him. 

M. de Noreff waited some time before answering, 
and when he felt sure of having sufficiently awakened 
the curiosity of his prisoner, began again in his low 
and harmonious voice : 
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" Do you ^eco^lect, my dear sir, what happened at 
Havre the 24th of May, 1830?" 

Jottrat turned frightfully pale, and put his hand to 
his breast with the gesture of a man who had been 
struck a violent blow ; his eyes were blinded, his lips 
opening convulsively, uttered a few incoherent words ; 
while the Russian, keeping his eyes fixed upon his 
victim, seemed to enjoy his torture. Suddenly Jot- 
trat bounded towards him with closed teeth, clinched 
hands and haggard eyes, his whole appearance so 
frightful that De Noreff got up and started back a 
few steps. 

"Ah, miserable wretch! you acknowledge, then, 
that you stole my son," cried Jottratt, " and you dare 
to tell me this when you are alone with me, and I 
can strangle you with my hands ! " 

While thus speaking, he was rushing towards his 
enemy with extended arms and rage in his eyes. 
The Russian did not move, but taking a whistle 
quietly from his pocket, blew it hastily two or three 
times; a well-known sound made Jottrat raise his 
head, and he saw the trap-door open at the top of the 
vaulted ceiling, through which two guns were passed. 

" You see, my dear sir, I have taken my precautions, 
in case you should become violent ; cease, therefore, 
these demonstrations, I beg of you, as they can be 
of no use, and will put me under the painful necessity 
of whistling a second time." 

Jottrat, however, continued to draw nearer him in 

the same menacing manner, and the Russian, under- 

-standing that the fear of death would have no effect 

upon the exasperated man, hastened to speak some 
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words that with infernal skill he had held in re- 
serve. 

"Then you do not desire to have news of your 
son ? " 

This perfidious sentence fell on Jottrat's anger like 
a douche of iced-water; for he started back, leaning 
against a chair to support himself. M. de Noreff satis- 
fied with the effect he had produced, waited quietly 
until this burst of grief was over ; in the meantime, 
giving a signal, the trap-door was closed, and he sat 
down in an arm-chair opposite his prisoner. 

The moment had come to change the mode of his 
attack, and a tone of benevolent sincerity took the 
place of his bantering manner. 

" I see," he said to the unhappy man, " and under- 
stand your grief, and even your anger ; but I cannot 
understand why you refuse to listen to my proposi- 
tions." 

Jottrat shook his head sadly, as if wishing to ex- 
press that all was indifferent to him that did not relate 
to his lost child. 

" I alluded just now to a very painful event, and 
your anger was so great that you wanted to kill me ; 
an instant after offering to give you information of 
your son, you burst into tears." 

" How do you know I have a son ? " asked Jottrat, 
roughly. 

*• What matter is it, if I can' tell you what has be- 
come of him ? " 

" Will you tell me without conditions ? " 

** My dear sir, you cannot expect it." 

" Then, first of all, I wish to know the value of the 
information you have to tell me." 
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" In Other terms, you think I have lied, and want to 
make you purchase a secret I do not possess." 

" That is really my opinion." 

"And.it seems to me reasonable enough," said 
De Noreff, with a coldness that visibly impressed his 
interrogator. 

Jottrat had expected an explosion of anger, or at 
least an angry refusal to answer his question ; but he 
found an adversary determined to guard his calmness. 

" We have both of us, indeed," continued the Rus- 
sian, " an equal interest in explaining ourselves freely 
before making a bargain. You must be sure that I 
can put you in the way of finding your son. I want 
to convince you that I have the power of doing so, 
because I have need of you ; and that is the only 
means of making you enter into my views. Have I 
guessed well ? " said he, looking steadily at Jottrat 

"Very nearly." 

" I shall be obliged to begin very far back," said De 
Noreff, " at least twenty-two years ago, towards the 
end of 1824. At that time, a tall and handsome young 
man, having leave of a^bsence from his regiment, came 
back to the village where he was born; he had 
received an excellent education ; for his father, before 
the Revolution, had been a professor of mathematics 
in a college, and he brought up the only child left to 
him with great care. Quite near the village there was 
a large country-seat, the owner of which, a man of 
high birth and large fortune, had a family of two sons 
and a daughter. These two sons, during their vacation, 
took lessons from the old and modest scholar living 
in the neighboring village, and the daughter was 
under the care of an English governess." 
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After this relation M. de NorefT paused, watching 
from the corner of his eye the unhappy Jottrat, who 
had become visibly paler. • 

" I said an English governess," he began again, in 
the same calm manner ; " but I was wrong, as Miss 
Susanne was born in Glasgow, Scotland. When 
relating a story, it is always better to be exact. This 
Scottish girl was very beautiful, — was even charm- 
ing, — which is much more rare. She was a daughter 
of a Protestant clergyman, who had no other fortune 
than his income from a poor country parish. She 
was educated to fill the place of a governess, but 
under her mild and angelic manner was hid an un- 
bounded ambition and ardent passions. I will abridge 
these details, my dear sir, as I see they are painful to 
you, and besides are not essential. The old professor 
being ill one day, sent his son to take his place, and 
the young officer fell passionately in love with the 
&sciaating Scotch girl. Did she love him also ? He 
alone to-day can answer this question ; at all events, 
she did not discourage him ; and three months after- 
wards, when he offered her his hand, he was accepted. 
His father, dying in the interval, left him a small but 
sufficient fortune, and in the spring of 1825 they were 
married, and took a wedding-journey to Paris.*' 

The Russian, looking stealthily at Jottrat, saw that 
he was weeping, and felt that the moment had come 
to hasten his recital. 

" The Scotch girl had never seen a large capital city 

before, as she had come directly from boarding-school 

to the chateau of ... , — I think I have forgotten its 

name, — and had no idea of the luxury and gayety of 

19 
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the immense city where her husband had had the im- 
prudence to take her. The perverse instincts slumber- 
ing in her were; awakened, and Susanne swore to her- 
self that she would be rich and powerful some day. 
A few months after her return, she gave birth to a son, 
whom his father called Henry, and whom he adored ; 
but, strange to say, the mother did not love her first- 
born, refusing to nurse him, and the little care she 
took of him caused the first misunderstanding in their 
household." 

Jottrat's trouble increased visibly, and each time 
M. de Noreff stopped a moment, as if to ask, "Am I 
right ? " the unhappy man gave a gesture of assent 
without speaking. 

" Henry had reached the age of four years, and the 
happy father did not observe that Susanne loved nei- 
ther her child nor him. 

"At the end of the month of May, 1830, Susanne 
desired to go to Havre, under the pretext that the 
sea -air was necessary for her health, and her hus- 
band, who could never refuse her requests, took her 
there. There was at that time in the port a Rus- 
sian ship, whose captain astonished all the town of 
Havre by his eccentric habits and prodigality. He 
had remarJced Susanne on the pier, and, with the 
audacity which is a characteristic of his race, wrote 
to her, and proposed to her to elope with him, and 
one evening the young wife went out with her son 
and never came back. The distracted husband, crazy 
wRh anxiety and grief, remained up all night, expect- 
ing her, and the next morning, at the moment he was 
going to the police-office, a letter was handed to him 
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containing but six words : * I have left you, — forget 
xne. 

" How did you know it?" said Jottrat, bounding 
from his chair. 

" I will explain it to you immediately," began M. 
de Noreff again; "but I will go back to young 
Henry, who, I suppose, interests you more than the 
remainder of my history. He had disappeared with 
his mother, who had not thought of embarrassing 
herself with a child in her flight. The deserted hus- 
band made numerous researches without satisfactory 
results. The ship left in the night, and, as she never 
arrived at Riga, was supposed to be lost. Seventeen 
years have passed since then, and the father is still 
seeking his lost son." 

Jottrat rose, and, looking steadily at De Noreff, said 
slowly : 

•* Then you acknowledge that you carried off my 
wife and son." 

" I acknowledge nothing, my dear sir ; and I only 
wish to show you that I am well informed on the sub- 
ject, that you may be sure that my proposition is a 
serious one. Now we will, if you please, settle our 
conditions." 

" Where is my son ? " 

" What good would it do you to know before leav- 
ing here ? " 

" And what must I do to get out of this place? " 

*' Ah ! you see, my dear sir, we must come to a 
serious arrangement. We would have done better to 
have begun by that; but now we can make up for lost 
time." 
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" Enough ! What do you want me to do ? " 

"Nothing but what you can do without compro- 
mising you the least in the world." 

'•What is it?" 

" First of all, to find the secret hidden in the book, 
and afterwards, to serve me instead of my enemies." 

" I do not understand you." 

" I will explain it to you, but before doing so, per- 
mit me to take up my history where I left off; you 
will see that it the best way to make you understand 
our situation. I left off, I believe, at the moment 
when the poor husband, deprived of his wife and son 
in one day, vowed a hatred against the woman who 
had so unworthily betrayed him, and which is not, 
perhaps, yet extinguished. This man adored his son, 
and, in order to find him, resolved to sacrifice his for- 
tune. I said his fortune, because he had begun to 
spend all that he possessed in fruitless researches, and 
when all was gone, joined the police force, as he had 
nothing left to pay them with." 

" And it is you who reproach him for it ? " said Jot- 
trat, with a contemptuous smile; "you, who were 
born in Sweden, and are a Russian spy." 

" The mission I have has nothing to do with the 
affair I am speaking of," answered M. de Noreff, 
coldly. ** But I will return to my recital. You remem- 
ber the night Susanne disappeared, and you thought 
she had been carried off by the Russian captain ; but 
the report was false, and I carl tell you exactly what 
happened. You have not forgotten that on that day 
she had gone out with her child to take a long walk 
on the heights of d'Ingouville, but it was only a pre- 
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text to join the General, with whom she had had fre- 
quent meetings in the last month. On that day the 
General had a post-chaise waiting for her; the misera- 
ble woman consented to go with him, but her son was 
with her, and she neither wished to take him, nor 
send him back to his father, as he might have told the 
stoiy. Then, this man and woman decided upon 
doing a very infamous action. 

" There was in the port at this time a Russian ves- 
sel that was to sail the same night. General de.Men- 
signac knew the captain, and had even made him the 
confidant of his intrigue with Susanne. The two 
lovers went to pay him a visit on board his ship, and 
proposing to him to take the child with him, he con- 
sented. The captain did not know the father of the 
child, bul they told him that he was a monster, inca- 
pable of bringing up his son. The captain believed 
them, took the child, and sailed the same night. Do 
you think now that 1 have told you the truth ? " De 
Noreff asked, in a mild voice. 

" No ; for you told me the 'Voroneje ' had been ship- 
wrecked, and you are still living." 

"I said the *Voroneje* had never returned to Riga, 
which is a very different thing." 

"Was it the^man's or woman's idea to take the 
child to the ship?" 

" The man's. Susanne neither knew the ship, nor 
the captain." 

" Very well; now tell me where my son is, and I '11 
be yours, body and soul." 

" But, my dear sir, you do not know what service 
I9» 
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I am going to ask of you," began the Russian again, 
in a bantering tone of voice. 

"And do you think I have not divined it?" cried 
Jottrat ; " do you think I do not know this enemy, 
against whom I am to act to satisfy your hatred of 
him?" 

" If you know him," said JDe Noreff, calmly, " you 
must be satisfied, now, that your interests and mine 
are the same, and I am sure you will not hesitate in 
uniting with me to avenge our wrongs." 

** First, tell me where my son is ? " 

" If I were to tell you now, what guarantee would 
I have that you would keep your promise, and that 
you would not on leaving here tell M. de Sartilly my 
secrets ?" 

" My word ! " said Jottrat, in a tone that would have 
convinced any other person than M. de Noreff. 

"An excellent guarantee, but I know one more 
sure." 

"What is it?" 

" To wait until you leave here to conclude our bar- 
gain, and after deciphering this book, and entering 
into my service, you shall see Henry." 

"I accept; and I have only one question to ask 
you." 

"What is it?" 

" Why you hate this man who took away my son ? 
He was your friend, and is dead. Then why do you 
pursue his family with your vengeance ? " 

" Ah, ah 1 " said M. de Noreff, with a forced laugh, 
" it is because he deprived me of something also ; he 
stole the heart of the only woman that I ever loved." 
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" If you do not deceive me," said Jottrat, " if the 
Marquis is really the man who committed the in- 
famous act of kidnapping my son, I make a vow to 
you to revenge myself on his family, as I can no 
longer revenge myself on him.*' 

M. de Noreff 's eyes sparkled with joy, but it was 
merely a flash, and his face assumed immediately its 
usual expression. 

"And I," he said, in his turn, "I swear to you that, 
if you serve me truly, I will forget that you have been 
my enemy, and will give you back your child ; " and 
while thus speaking M. de Noreff got up, holding out 
his hand to Jottrat with so frank a gesture that he 
took it and pressed it in his own. 

" And now I am going to leave you," the Russian 
said, in the most cordial manner, ** and I hope at my 
next visit we will go oat of this room together, for I 
acknowledge it is not a very agreeable abode." 

"Why did you bring me here?" asked Jottrat, 
whose suspicions were awakened again while thinking 
of the strange means M. de Noreff had used, and the 
precautions that still surrounded him. 

" Could I have imagined," said the Russian, without 
the least sign of embarrassment, *'that we would 
have come to an understanding so quickly, when you 
have been my enemy for fifteen years, — my inveterate 
enemy, — and I knew also that very recently you had 
allied yourself with a man who accused me of mur- 
der? I knew your intelligence and energy, and I 
am candid enough to tell you that I was determined 
to lay a snare for you." 

Jottrat listened with redoubled attention. 
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" Yes," continued M. de Noreff, in the most natural 
manner, " I was determined to draw you to me, and 
if I did not succeed, to make it impossible for you to 
injure me; and expecting to leave France very soon, 
never to return, you would have been set free after 
my departure." 

All this was said with a frankness and warmth cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in the most suspicious, 
and M. de NoreflF, perceiving perfectly well the effect 
he had produced, finished the conquest of his prisoner 
by a masterly stroke. 

" I came here," he said, with a very frank laugh, 
" after the fashion of traitors in a melodrama. For I 
confess this odd place is wheeled and worked like the 
scenes of a theatre ; but now it is useless to hide from 
you the very simple mechanism that answers to enter 
here and go out." While speaking in this manner, 
he deliberately walked to the large compartment at 
the end of the room, and touching a spring hid in 
the wood, moved a panel that concealed an opening. 
" You see that I renounce all mysteries," he said, 
while slipping out by this opening, which was pre- 
ciselyhigh and wide enough to let a man pass. Jot- 
trat, who had followed him, had a glimpse in the dark- 
ness of the steps of. a stone staircase. 

"This is the principal entrance," continued the 
Russian ; " and it is by this I will come to see you 
to-morrow; and in the meantime, I'll see that you 
want nothing, and I hope you may find the great 
secret of the book before night. Remember, while 
looking for it, you are working against a common 
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enemy," added he, pressing Jottrat*s hand a second 
time. 

The panel went back again into its grooves, and 
Jottrat was alone. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SEINE. 



FOR the first time, during the hour that the inter- 
view lasted, Jottrat could reflect with a free 
mind, and began walking up and down, arranging in 
his memory the very unexpected revelations he had 
just heard. Now, no longer subjected to the allure- 
ments and surprises of a conversation every word of 
which was calculated with infernal skill, the informa- 
tion of M. de Noreff seemed to him rather more 
suspicious, as there were in it obscure points, unex- 
plained facts, and evident contradictions ; yet never- 
theless incontestable truths stood out in this long 
history. The abduction of Susanne and her son 
must have happened as De Noreff had said, as the 
notices received from St Petersburg in the year that 
followed the event proved that Henry had not been 
taken to Russia, and De Noreff *s version explained 
all this. 

"Who knows if there is not yet time," Jottrat said 
to himself, recalling certain allusions of De Noreff's. 
"Yes, these mysterious relations between the Gen- 
eral's son and the Russian, those enormous sums paid 
without any known cause, were connected doubtless , 

P 
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with a crime that attached the two together, — and the 
crime I divine it This De Noreff was his accomplice, 
and wanting to rid himself of a responsibility that 
weighed upon him, denounced to him the principal 
author of the abduction, because he knew he would 
pursue the family with his vengeance. Well, be it so ! 
Whether or not the man who carried off Henry was the 
Marquis de Mensignac, — and even if his son were the 
friend of De Sartilly, what mattered it? — I must find 
my child, and be revenged." 

While Jottrat was in this state of excitement, his 
eyes fell on the book that remained open upon the 
table, and remembering M. de Noreff's last words, 
thought he could not do better than begin searching 
immediately for the secret information. It was — the 
Russian had said it — opening the campaign against 
the enemy ; and in this first moment of enthusiasm, 
Jottrat went so far as to hope that he would decij^er 
on one of the leaves of this book some information of 
his son, or at least a new proof of his existence. He 
began his work with feverish ardor; went over two- 
thirds of the volume without finding, after the most 
scrupulous examination, the least token of the secret 
he was seeking. The work employing a great many 
hours, Jottrat became so absorbed in his task as not 
to perceive how fast the time was passing, until the 
daylight almost disappearing, he began to feel the 
need of rest and refreshment. 

Nothing had been changed in the cavern since M. 
de Noreff had left ; but the remains of his break&st 
were ample to satisfy Jottrat's appetite, and, taking his 
meal with the heedless promptitude of a preoccupied 
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man, he began again his circular walk, listening to a 
strange, murmuring noise that seemed to increase 
gradually; it resembled a continuous and regular 
movement, interrupted from time to time by dull blows 
that sounded like a heavy mass, pushed by an immense 
force, beating against the wall of the cave. Then the 
more distant rumbling noise began again, similar to 
the nocturnal rush of carriages which is the breath of 
sleeping Paris. 

Jottrat had not at first paid any attention to this 
rumbling, — which on his arrival in the cave was not 
very distinct, but now seemed evidently to be drawing 
nearer, — and seeking to divine the cause of it, was 
seized by a vague anxiety. The day was waning, 
the last rays of the setting sun, gilding the upper part 
of the glass window^ were dying away gradually, and 
at the same time it seemed as if the glass was darkened 
from the outside by a thick mass that intercepted the 
light While reflecting deeply on this singular phe- 
nomenon, Jottrat started back violently, uttering an 
exclamation of surprise and terror. " The Seine ! — *t is 
the Seine ! " he cried, as a sheet of water penetrated 
the two square openings and fell on the floor of 
the cavern. 

Impelled, without doubt, by a violent wind, the 
river had passed above the level of the window, but 
it was not probable the accident would occur again. 
This partial inundation was, however, sufficient to 
make the prisoner understand the situation of his 
dungeon, as the immediate neighborhood ot the river 
explained all, and the vent-hole opening on one of the 
high banks of the Seine could only be seen by a boat. 
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or from the opposite shore, and the low rumbling was 
produced by the current, probably very rapid in this 
place. Jottrat, astonished at not having found it out 
sooner, began making conjectures on the probable 
situation of his prison, and concluded that he must 
be near Passy ; that the garden that led to his prison | 
was at the entrance of the rue Barre, extending along I 
the river. After arriving at this conclusion, he began I 
to consider if he were really safe in this cave, much 
lower than the level of the river. 

It was now night, and, to the great astonishment of 
the prisoner, the two lamps that the night before had 
illuminated this subterranean place had not been 
lighted again, and a profound darkness surrounding 
him, Jottrat felt a sensation of inexplicable uneasi- 
ness taking possession of his mind, while the dull 
sound from without seemed to increase, and another 
noise impossible to mistake was heard; as the drop- 
ping of water into water resembles no known sound, 
and there are languages that have even a special word 
to designate it. 

At long intervals at first, and then more frequently, 
the water of the Seine came over through the two 
openings of the glass window, and formed little by 
little a kind of pond on the floor of the vaulted room. 
Very soon after two abundant streams ran down the 
length of the wall, and, flowing into the central pond, 
increased it rapidly. Jottrat was trying to find out 
the cause of * this inundation, which was not difficult 
to understand. The opening to admit air had been 
placed by the architect far above the ordinary course 
of the Seine, and for the water to have reached these 
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Openings the river must have swelled far beyond all 
foresight^ and there was no reason that it should stop 
at this precise point; and now Jottrat remembered 
perfectly that, the evening that he was kidnapped by 
M. de Noreff, the river showed a strong tendency 
to overflow its banks. The winter was nearly over, 
and as it had been an extremely rainy one, an unusual 
flood might be foreboded, and it was inipossible for 
Jottrat to conceal from himself that, if the water in 
the bottom of the cave continued increasing, he was 
in a situation of great peril, and perhaps exposed to 
a terrible death, — a death which he must wait for 
without the power of defending himself from it, — a 
death that comes slowly, and is seen coming step by 
step. There was but one chance of safety, which was 
to get out of this tomb by the trap-door hidden in the 
vaulted roof, or by the secret door of the closet. 

He first began by calling aloud with all his strength ; 
but whether his jailors had left the place, or whether 
his voice was not piercing enough to penetrate the 
walls, no one answered to his cries. Then, thinking that 
M. de Noreff might not have locked the panel through 
which he had passed, he walked in spite of the dark- 
ness directly to the compartment, and in this short 
passage found, with terror, that the water was nearly 
a foot deep in the middle of the cave, and several 
inches at the side, as the inclined floor, forming a basin 
in the centre, was raised near the walls. He had some 
trouble in finding the compartment on which he 
founded all his hopes, and when he succeeded in 
reaching it, his delusion quickly took flight, as the 
wainscoting wa3 hermetically sealed, and nothing 
20 
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yielded under the energetic and repeated pressure of 
his hands. It was evident, therefore, that the Russian 
before leaving had taken precautions against the flight 
of his prisoner, as the door could not be opened, and 
the vaulted ceiling remained inaccessible, while the 
water was increasing every moment, and Jottrat pre- 
pared to die, as in all human probability it was 
nothing more than a question of time. An hour had 
scarcely passed since the first wave penetrated the 
cavern, and the water already was as high as the pris- 
oner's knees, and, calculating the height of the vault, 
he concluded that before daybreak the cavern would be 
completely inundated, if the river continued to increase 
with the same rapidity. 

And yet another danger loomed up before him, — a 
danger that made his heart stand still, for he foresaw 
that the fragile barrier of glass, that had resisted the 
first shock of the current, would certainly give way 
under the enormous pressure of the river when the 
flood, had reached a certain height, and it was evident 
that the longer the catastrophe was retarded, the more 
terrible it would be. Indeed, the sheet of water run- 
ning down the wall was increasing in quantity, the 
subterranean cave was filling visibly, and for the last 
quarter of an hour Jottrat had been obli^d to stand 
upon a chair, — even then his feet being in the water ; 
he left it, and climbed upon the table. This might 
prove a respite for half an hour, or an hour at 'most, 
as when the water overflowed the table he must then 
die, and the bitter thought of losing his life when he 
had hope of again meeting his son was agony to the 
unhappy man. 
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While leaning on the desk to mount on the table, 
Jottrat's hand touched two objects, the first of which 
was the book that he had left open, and the other 
the long strap with which he had been gagged the 
night before ; and the chance that had brought within 
his reach this precious volume and this instrument of 
torture seemed to him an inspiration from on high, — 
a heaven-sent idea to save the precious volume ; there- 
fore, putting it upon his back above his shoulders, he 
bound it firmly with the leathern strap, which he drew 
three times around his breast, buckling it strongly. 

" If I am to be drowned here," murmured he, after 
finishing his preparations, *'the secret will die with 
me; if I am saved, I will at least carry back my 
weapon." Then, standing firmly and erect upon the 
table, which the water could not carry away, as it 
was fastened to the wall, he waited death or deliver- 
ance. 

The sinister rumbling of the rushing river was in- 
creasing every moment. The two cascades were still 
pouring down from the opening above the window ; 
the darkness was profound, and Jottrat turned his 
eyes to the window, where could be no longer seen 
the wan light which marked but just now the glass. 
The water was coming in rapidly ; in the interior of 
the subterranean room it had mounted to the pris- 
oner's waist, and in a quarter of an hour afterwards 
had reached his shoulders. He was a perfect swimmer, 
but what would it avail him to swim in a reservoir 
without air or opening. The unhappy man felt that 
the moment of his death could not be far off, as the 
current mounted with dizzy rapidity. From the top 
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of the wall came frightful, crackling noises, and at 
last the water whiried round Jottrat's mouth; and, 
giving a last thought to his son, and shutting his 
eyes before rolling in the gulf, he suddenly heard a 
loud noise, like the discharge of a cannon, burst 
above his head, and at the same time feeling a tre- 
mendous shock, disappeared under an enormous 
mass of water which, after having broken through 
the glass, burst into the cavern with the violence of 
a water-spout; and this cataract ingulfing him with 
an impetuosity that lifted him like a feather, threw 
him violently against the wall at the end of the cave ; 
while the water, breaking through the slight dam of 
the window, had taken possession of all the free space ; 
and now the subterranean lake and the current of the 
river were upon a level. If the table had been directly 
under the window, the shock of the enormous mass 
of water that fell through it would have crushed him, 
but he only felt the rebound, and had had presence 
of mind enough to hold his breath and extend his 
arms, and, thanks to this double precaution, had es- 
caped death for the moment. He had, however, great 
trouble in sustaining himself on the surface, and thus 
avoid being roughly pushed against the walls of his 
dungeon, now changed into a reservoir, with the 
waters turning as the terrible whirlpool that swallows 
so many vessels on the Norwegian coast, — the too 
famous Maelstrom. 

Jottrat, caught in these fatal, driving waters, felt him- 
self carried away, without power to resist them, and 
in spite of the darkness, which was intense, felt that 
the whirlpool was drawing him by degrees to the 
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central abyss ; the eddying water in its overpowering 
orbit, in a few moments more, would devour its prey. 
This rapid whirling had stunned Jottrat, who, thinking 
himself hopelessly lost, struggled only from the effect 
of that animal instinct which impels a man to execute 
mechanically the movements necessary for the preser- 
vation of his existence. He swam, or rather sustained 
himself, not trying to guide his movements, as the cur- 
rent was redoubling in violence and the circle becom- 
ing still narrower, when he; suddenly struck his head 
violently against a hard substance, to which he fast- 
ened his hands with the energy of despair. This un- 
exi>ected shock had an unhoped for result, as the 
circular movement seemed drawing the prisoner into 
its vortex, and he was thrown at the same instant out 
of the whirlpool, and pushed against the wall with 
an irresistible violence ; but still he kept hold of the 
object he had seized, and tried to find out its nature. 
It was an even and not very thick body, of a rough 
and hard surface, light enough to float, and heavy 
enough to yield a strong support ; and Jottrat dis- 
covered that it was a plank that the sudden fall of the 
water-avalanche had probably detached, and this 
stray board, mounting suddenly to the surface. Provi- 
dence had willed to come within reach of the poor 
prisoner's hand. 

It is an adage, that good fortune never comes alone, 
and the good luck of Jottrat was completed by the 
most miraculous of all chances, for this piece of wood 
had been pushed by the force of the water into so 
good a position that Jottrat could support himself on 
one of its ends, while the other extremity extended 
20* 
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beyond the window. The result of this was that the 
great outer current had seized the end that came out, 
and drew it from the fatal rush of the whirlpool ; but 
the plank did not project far enough outside to be 
carried away entirely by the first impetus. It had 
stopped against the wall, and Jottrat did not try to 
launch the plank, as he understood perfectly that the 
weight of his body was the only obstacle to the action 
of the current, and to launch the board down the 
river, he must make a see-saw movement. By a suc- 
cession of repeated jerks he began to move the plank, 
and with his body immersed in water, each one of 
these movements was a great effort to him, and scarcely , 
pushed the board forward an inch. It is true, how- 
ever, that the work became less and less painful, and 
as the piece of wood projected more, the weight de- 
creased in proportion. The time passed in this 
struggle was short, but Jottrat was not in a state to 
estimate its duration, for it seemed to him that he 
had been working for many hours, and he felt that 
sensation one often meets in dreams of an insurmount- 
able obstacle, or a useless pursuit Who has not, 
while sleeping, run after an enemy that flew before 
him, and that he could never reach ? Who has not, 
in a dream, climbed a mountain that seemed to in- 
crease in height as one mounted ? It was an halluci- 
nation of this kind that troubled the unhappy prisoner, 
for although the plank left its place little by little, he 
did not perceive that he was advancing, slowly but 
surely to safety without knowing it. 

At length the board was pushed sufficiently in the 
current to be seized and carried out by it, — slowly at 
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first, then like an arrow launched along with Jottrat 
clinging to it; he felt that he had, at least, escaped 
his first danger of being drowned in the dark well 
where M. de NorefT had abandoned him ; and if he 
must die, it would be in the free air, and under heaven's 
vault, and not between the dark walls of a dungeon. 
Now, the stream carried him away with an incredible 
rapidity, and before he had time to look around him, 
he was far away from the cavern. There was not a 
star to be seen, and the night was so dark that the 
waves of the Seine seemed to be of an inky hue. 
The immense sheet of water rushing with a sinister 
rumbling, the west wind blowing violently, raising 
foaming waves that struck Jottrat in the face, at the 
same time blinded by a pouring rain, and deafened by 
the heavy and continued murmur of the flood, it re- 
quired all his efforts to hold to the plank that sup- 
ported him. Even if the darkness had not been so 
intense that nothing could be distinguished beyond 
the Seine, Jottrat was so intent upon saving his life, 
that he would not have observed the place where he 
was, but he was struck by seeing two rows of reflect- 
ing lamps dotting like reddish stars the two banks of 
the stream. The municipal lighting of the streets at 
this epoch extended very little beyond the barrier, 
and Jottrat concluded, from this illumination, that, 
contrary to his first conjectures, he had been shut up 
in the interior of Paris. 

He thought but little of the problem that had so 
fully occupied him in his prison ; for the moment the 
question was to find a safe place to land, and it was 
not an easy enterprise. Jottrat thought he saw at his 
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right a steep bank not very far oflF, but the current 
was so rapid that it would have been difficult to gain 
a footing, even if he had had strength to cross the 
river obliquely, and besides, far from taking him near 
the land, the current drew him into the middle of the 
stream. All that the swimmer could do was to sus- 
tain himself, and although the plank was a great aid, 
he felt extreme fatigue, and, above all, suffered from 
an icy coldness, as the long time he had been in the 
water in the subterranean cave had benumbed his 
limbs, and he began to fear his strength would feiil 
him entirely. The book also that was fastened to his 
back weighed on him very heavily ; not that it embar- 
rassed his motions, but seemed to bear him down as 
an enormous load. Suddenly Jottrat saw just before 
him a black mass, and at the same time the rapidity 
of the current redoubling, the water ingulfed him 
in a narrow arch with the violence of an open mill- 
dam, and before the wretched man had time to think 
what bridge he was passing under, a rough shock 
made him let go his plank, and carried away like 
a straw by this formidable current, Jottrat shut his 
eyes and let himself go where the waves pushed him, 
and three seconds after, receiving a terrible concus- 
sion on his head, fainted. The current had thrown 
him on an iron barricade that masked the mouth of a 
sewer, his body fixed between the iron bars, having 
just touched the shore at the moment of losing con- 
sciousness, and he would have been inevitably drowned, 
when a man seized him by his clothing, drew him in, 
and disappeared with him in the vault of tlie sewer. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE captain's ADVICE. 

A WEEK had passed since the terrible night when 
Jottrat, carried away by the overflow of the Seine, 
and struggling against death, had been miraculously 
saved by an unknown person. 

On a dark and rainy night, in the same street where 
a week before M. de Noreff had gone to see Jottrat, a 
man was walking along wrapped in a large cloak, with 
a high collar that hid half his face. He was not 
merely a passer-by, as the narrow and miserable street 
that he was going rapidly over did not lead directly 
to any frequented one ; neither was he an inhabitant 
of one of the dark houses that overhung this muddy 
alley, for he was looking at the broken-down door 
fronts with marked astonishment, evidently not ex- 
pecting to see such a cut-throat looking place. Some 
serious motive must have brought him here, the 
weather not being pleasant enough for nocturnal ex- 
cursions, as the west wind was blowing violently 
through the narrow passage, and big drops of rain, 
mingled with flakes of snow, were falling. 

Nine o'clock had just struck, and on a night like 
this the worthy people who lived in this peaceable 
part of the town rarely left: their firesides. However, 

237 
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the pedestrian did not seem to regard the inclemency 
of the weather, as he went slowly along examining 
the doors of the houses. The gas not having yet 
penetrated into this street, the two or three lamps 
hanging suspended by long ropes across it, giving but 
an uncertain light, obliged him to stand a long time 
at each door, trying to make out the number of the 
house through the darkness ; very often retracing his 
steps, and beginning his examination again, fearing he 
had made a mistake. After going and coming several 
times, he stopped at last before one of the oldest 
buildings in the street, and as soon as he was con- 
vinced that it was the house he was looking for, he 
was preparing to knock at the low door of the en- 
trance, when, at the moment he was about touching 
the heavy knocker, he seemed to change his mind, 
and, crossing the street, stood where he could see all 
the houses at a glance, directing his eyes to the 
higher stories; but all was dark there, not a light 
shining in any of the windows. After a few moments' 
inspection, the man began grumbling in a low voice, 
evidently disappointed, as he expected doubtless to 
see a signal that did not appear. 

** Ten minutes past nine," he said, taking out a very 
handsome watch; "therefore, I have not come too 
soon, and as I wrote to him yesterday, he must expect 
me this evening." 

This monologue was followed by some gestures of 
impatience. However, he soon seemed to resign him- 
self to his disappointment, beginning his walk again, 
saying: ''After all, he may be kept at the police- 
office, and, if in twenty minutes the lamp is not at the 
window, I will go in and inquire for him." 
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From where he stood, rue de la Seine was about a 
hundred paces distant ; he began going slowly over 
this space to occupy the time, not in the most agree- 
, able manner in this snowy weather, and over the 
slippery pavements, and he seemed to be the only 
person in the street. But it was not so, however, for 
he passed with an interval of a few seconds two men 
who followed him, and whom he thought he had 
already met at the other end of the street. Without 
doubt he had some motive for avoiding suspicious 
persons, for he turaed his head several times to look 
at these passers-by, and he saw, by the wavering light 
of the nearest lamp, two men in blouse and cap — 
probably workmen returning home. 

There was nothing unusual in this, and besides, if the 
alley was dark, rue de la Seine, at the corner of which 
he had just stopped, was full of light and life ; joyous 
bands of students were going along shouting and 
singing, while the cafes' and shops, brilliant with gas- 
lights, were filled with people; and the animated 
picture being enough to reassure the most timid, the 
man, shrugging his shoulders as if reproaching him- 
self for his momentary anxiety, returned unhesitatingly 
into the rue Des Marais. After looking again at his 
watch, he started with a determined step to the house 
before which he had already stationed himself, glanc- 
ing at the upper front windows, to assure himself 
there was no light. 

"I must know positively what I have to depend 
upon," murmured he, while crossing the street; 
"having gone out against the advice of my phy- 
sician, I do not wish at least to lose my time." While 
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saying this, he was walking to the door on which 
was a white plate with "No. 19" painted in black 
figures. He gave a loud knock, that resounded 
through the whole house. After a rather long inter- 
val, the porter answered the summons, and the visitors- 
pushing back the heavy door, went into a large 
vestibule that seemed to be the workshop of a cabinet- 
maker, filled with boards and carpenters' tools; 
amidst the mass of wood, imperfectly lighted, he had 
some trouble in making his way ; but after a moment 
he saw shining at the top of a few worn stone steps 
a lamp that appeared to him as a light-house, and 
this light coming through the window, was from the 
porter's lodge. The man opened the small casement, 
and putting his head throogh it, asked : " M. Jottrat, if 
you please ? " 

He had spoken without seeing whom he was 
addressing, for a thick cloud of villanously-smelling 
smoke filled th»» lodge, as the mixture of culinary 
perfumes and tobacco-smoke that issued from this 
hole was strong enough to make a grenadier of the 
Old Guard start back. The visitor's first movement 
was to beat a retreat, when a shrill voice stopped him 
at the moment he was about to shut the door of this 
pestilential place. 

" M. Jpttrat is not in," cried an old woman ; "what 
do you want with him ? " 

The man, surprised and shocked at this reception, 
was thinking of a proper reproof to make this too 
familiar woman know her right place, when a mas- 
culine face emerged from the dense cloud of smoke, 
and at the same time a deep and steady voice said: 
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" M. Jottrat is out, sir; but it will not be long before 
he comes in, and if you will take the trouble to wait 
here—" 

However gracious the invitation might be, the vis- 
itor, disgusted without doubt at the air he must breathe 
within, seemed disposed to remain on the landing- 
place; when the voice began again in a still more 
courteous tone : 

" Do come in, sir, I beg of you. I am one of M. Jot- 
trat*s best friends, and if it is anything I can tell him, I 
will do it willingly." 

The visitor decided, not without hesitation, to cross 
the threshold, for he thought he saw shadows moving 
on the upper part of the staircase, and probably did 
not wish to speak before a ^oo numerous audience. 
After becoming a little accustomed to the nauseous 
fog that filled the lodge, he perceived a dirty woman 
seated by the side of a stove, cooking some infernal 
dish ; and a little farther off, near the syK^^ of the wall, 
stood the person who had spok^a to him, and who 
had the placid exterior of a respectable citizen. 

While the visitor was occupied in examining this 
face, surrounded by a collar of white whiskers, another 
question came to him through the smoke: "What 
do you want with M. Jottrat? " 

" And what is that to you ? " was the answer. 

" It is this much, — that if you do not tell me, I shall 
be obliged to take you where you will be forced to 
explain yourself! " 

" Ah ! this is really carrying the thing too far." 

At this moment two men came in and placed them- 
21 Q 
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selves in a manner to bar the way entirely, and at the 
same time the citizen began speaking again : 

"You see that it is useless to try to escape, and if 
you wish to avoid a disagreeable business, have the 
goodness to tell me immediately your name, position, 
and the motive of your visit." 

The visitor, thinking without doubt it was time to 
put an end to this unpleasant conversation, after a few 
moments, reflection, walked directly to his questioner, 
and, taking him by the button of his long overcoat, 
while looking him steadily in the face, said : " My 
name is Viscount Edmond de Sartilly. I have come 
here on entirely private business, and now you must . 
prove to me on the spot that you have the right to 
question me, or I swear that I '11 give you a lesson 
that you well merit." 

The name, title, and tone of voice seemed to make 
an impression on the sham citizen, who hastened to 
answer : 

" Sir, I am grieved to be obliged to apply to you a 
general rule; but I am employed by the detective 
police, and am on service in this lodge with a mission 
to arrest all who come to inquire for M. Jottrat" 

" So that I have fallen into a trap ? " interrupted the 
Viscount. 

"It is what we call a mouse-trap," answered the 
police officer, graciously, and who now seemed dis- 
posed to furnish all possible explanations. 

"And the motive of this measure?" 

" I will tell you, sir, that a very singular event took 
place here last week, as our comrade Jottrat, whom 
we love and esteem, left here, one evening, with a gen- 
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tleman that the porter did not know, and although 
it has been a week since, he has not returned." 

" What ! he also disappeared ! " cried the Viscount, 
stupefied. 

'* Disappeared ; that 's the very word, for it has been 
impossible as yet to obtain the least information of 
him, although a very active search has been made, and 
our chief, thinking that Jottrat's disappearance hides 
some crime, it was his idea to organize a watch at his 
house." 

" Your chief is very probably right, and I will be 
able perhaps to give him some useful information. 
Where and when can I see him ? " 

" The meeting will be so much easier," answered 
the agent, smiling, " as I have a formal order to take 
all who come here to the police-office, and you are 
the first who has come after Jottrat." 

"Well," said the Viscount, without frowning, 
" take me there." 

" You will excuse me, sir ; I cannot leave my place, 
but there are two men here who will be pleased to go 
with you." 

Sartilly, turning round and seeing his escort ready, 
went out of the lodge without saluting his questioner, 
and even without looking at the woman, whom he 
certainly took for a great criminal. 

The agent having opened the door, Sartilly went 
out first, the two subalterns walking respectfully a 
few paces behind him ; but he had scarcely put his 
foot in the street, and before his escort had appeared, 
when he was suddenly seized by the throat, and two 
strong hands were trying to choke him with his 
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cravat The pressure was so strong and so skilfully 
done, that the Viscount, losing his breath, had not 
time to cry out, when almost immediately another 
assailant took him by his legs, and drew him into the 
middle of the street, .trying to throw him down. All 
this violence had been executed so rapidly, that Sartilly 
was already on the ground when his two attendants 
crossed the threshold, and on seeing the person 
whom they were employed to escort, attacked by two 
unknown men, threw themselves unhesitatingly into 
the conflict, and their intervention did wonders. The 
bandits who held Sartilly, attacked from behind at 
the moment they were about finishing their work, 
raising themselves quickly, began to resist; but 
changing their minds after a few violent blows, ran 
away, the officers pursuing them, without troubling 
themselves about their prisoner, whom they thought 
unable to move. 

The Viscount, half suffocated, tried to get up, 
hearing but vaguely the cries, ** Stop ! stop 1 " becom- 
ing every moment more distant. When he had re- 
covered his breath and was able to stand up, all was 
quiet in the little street ; and now, being entirely alone 
and frep to go where he pleased, he thought his visit 
to the police-office could be postponed without incon- 
venience ; and after the assault he had just had, the 
wisest thing he could do was to go home, as he felt 
extremely weak, and it seemed to him that his wound, 
scarcely closed, was going to open. 

" I have not been fortunate in my first sortie," he 
murmured, directing his steps as quickly as possible 
to the rue Seine. But as he walked along his strength 
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failed him, arid he was obliged to support himself by 
leaning against the wall, and even had some idea of 
returning to Jottrat's house to ask aid from the agent 
whose auxiliaries had been so useful to him ; but he 
shrunk back from the prospect of a sojourn in that 
poisoned hole. Then he remembered that his friend, 
Chateanbrun, lived rather near, and that at the brave 
Captain's home he WQjild find all that was necessary 
to rest and cheer him before returning to the rue 
d'Astorg. 

Sartilly had taken care not to use his own carriage 
on his visit to Jottrat, and now he remembered oppor- 
tunely that he had left the hired carriage at the corner 
of the street ; therefore, dragging himself along that 
distance, he awakened the sleeping coachman, made 
him take him to the Captain's house, and, by a happy 
chance, Chateaubrun had this evening remained at 
home, with a cup of tea and a box of cigars before him. 

Before the duel in which he had been Sartilly's 
second, they had only been club acquaintances, but 
since then he had shown Sartilly the devotion and 
affection of a true friend ; had scarcely ever left the 
wounded man, who felt a lively gratitude towards 
him, even confiding to him part of his secret history ; 
therefore, when the Viscount drew back the curtain 
of the smoking-room where Chateaubrun was philoso- 
phizing in the chimney-corner, it was a great pleasure 
and surprise to him. 

" You, Edmotid, you ? " cried the Captain, " coming 
to see me on your first going out ! Ah, 't is well ; but 
no, it is very wrong, on the contrary,'' he said, swear- 
ing an oath ; " it is a folly, a real folly ! the doctor 
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forbade you to leave your room, and at this hour 
you should be in bed." 

'* You are a hundred times right, my dear friend; 
and when I tell you that I have just been arrested, 
and half-strangled, to celebrate my convalescence, you 
will exclaim still louder." 

"How? how?" 

"Let me sit down first, for my legs are giving 
way." 

" But, for heaven's sake, tell me where you have 
come from, and what has happened to you ! " 

On the terms he was with Chateaubrun, Sartilly, 
who had very little to hide from him, made no diffi- 
culty in relating the double scene that had happened 
to him in the rue Des Marais. 

The Captain already knew his suspicions of De 
Noreff. and his anxiety as to Roger de Mensignac's 
fate; and after the duel, the loss of the book had been 
the beginning of a confidence that included almost all 
the recent events ; but Jottrat's name had never been 
mentioned by the two friends. 

" My dear friend," said Chateaubrun, when the Vis- 
count had finished explaining the object of his visit 
to Jottrat, " you have done wrong twice this evening. 
First, you were wrong in going out alone, when you 
are scarcely convalescent, knowing also that you had 
an enemy of De NoreflPs stamp. You have nearly 
lost your life twice, and the third time all will be over 
with you ; besides, you have been very wrong to con- 
nect yourself with a policeman." 

" But what am I to do ? You see that' we accom- 
plish nothing. Can I let Roger's name be dis- 
honored?" 
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Sartilly had also on his lips Jeanne's name, which 
the Captain understood, and. did not answer directly, 
fearing to oflfend him. At last he said : " Well, it is 
all wrong. I have no faith in persons who follow the 
trade of spies." 

" But I very much fear," continued the Viscount, 
" that poor Jottrat has been the victim of some great 
outrage, as, perhaps, it was known that he oflfered me 
his services, and they wanted to get rid of him." 

"What makes you think so? and why may not 
this man have been taking fees on both sides? 
Who knows if those two strapping fellows who 
seized you by the collar may not be emissaries of 
his?" 

" Well, it may be so ; but I want to act, and I see no 
means of doing so alone." 

" My dear Edmond," said the Captain, in a solemn 
manner, " I have a proposition to make to you." 

" You know very well that I accept it." 

" You are seeking some one to aid you ? why not 
take a soldier ? " 

"And what soldier?" 

"I! I who for ten days have been serving my 
apprenticeship ; do you know that I am a very good 
spy already?" 

" You, my dear Chateaubrun." 

" Yes, I myself, my dear sir. It appears that I have 
an aptness for this profession ; and if I were to tell 
you all that I have already discovered, you would be 
astonished." 

" I ask nothing better than to hear it." 

*' First of all, I know, from a very good source, that 
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M. de Dohna and his two companions, who went ofF 
without letting me pull their ears, are fellows of the 
worst kind, and that De Dohna had never any diplo- 
matic mission.** 

** I had already rather doubted it." 

" Besides that, I know the scoundrels that wanted 
to beat you to death in the avenue De Neuilly the 
night before the duel." 

" Ah ! are you sure that you are not mistaken." 

" No ! no! I am not mistaken, I warrant you ; and 
I have proof that two of these cut-throats are servants 
of M. de Noreff ; as to the third, my information is not 
so precise, but I will know before long; and, now that 
I have given you a specimen of my skill, will you 
have me for your aide-de-camp ? If this pleases you, 
I ask you for a warrant for a month, and will begin 
the campaign with you immediately." 

The Viscount did not certainly expect this proposi- 
tion ; but it was made in so frank a manner, and the 
Captain had been so loyal a friend, that he held his 
hand out to him, and said, " I accept." 

" Very well ! " cried Chateaubrun, throwing his 
cigar in the fire ; " to-morrow I will begin, and will 
perhaps be able to give you news of the famous vol- 
umes of the * History of the Province of Normandy/" 

" You have perhaps found a similar one in a public 
library." 

" No ! no ! I keep clear of the libraries ; I acknowl- 
edge they are not my forte," said the Captain, 
modestly. 

" It seems that this book has become very rare, but 
I think I have discovered our thief of the Bois." 
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" Is It possible ! " 

" Possible ! It is nearly certain ; and, besides, you 
know already something about it." 
" No, I assure you I do not." 

" What ! Mademoiselle de Mensignac has not told 
you what I repeated to her when I had the honor of 
seeing her at her house at five o'clock to-day ?" 

" When and where could she have told me ? You 
know, my dear friend, that Miss Georgina has been 
ill for a week, and that of course Mademoiselle de 
Mensignac cannot come alone to my house." 

" But Miss Georgina was perfectly well, for she 
was in the drawing-room with Mademoiselle Jeanne, 
and I believe they were going together to your house 
this evening." 

" To my house this evening ? " 
"Assuredly, for the meeting with the notary." 
" Pardon me, my d^ar Chateaubrun ; explain your- 
self more clearly, I beg of you." 

" It seems to me that I have been very clear in my 
statements, but I will tr>' to be more so. Well, this 
afternoon, while I was talking to these ladies, a letter 
was brought from you to them." 

"A letter from me to Mademoiselle de Men- 
signac ? " 

" Yes, a letter, in which you announced that, being 
quite well, M. Calmet, the notary, would come this 
evening at half-past ten o'clock to sign the contract for 
the sale of the house, and that, as your physician had 
forbidden you to go out, you would send your coupe 
for them." 

" And did Jeanne say she would come," asked the 
Viscount, turning as pale as death. 
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" Without doubt ; and indeed it was an odd idea of 
yours to go out after appointing an hour to meet 
them ; now, why are you not at your own house ? " 

"Why?-* cried Sartilly, beside himself with grief 
and rage ; " because that letter was not from me ! 
because it was an infamous forgery! because those 
wretches have kidnapped Jeanne." 

** Is this really true ? " asked the Captain, rising up 
and looking very anxious and angry ; " in that case, I 
am going with you. It is ten o'clock, and we can 
reach the De Mensignac mansion in a quarter of an 
hour, if you have a carriage below." 

" A hired carriage," said Sartilly, despairingly. 

"Well, it must do. I know how to make them 
move ; come," cried Chateaubrun, rushing to the stair- 
case, taking time, however, to provide himself with an 
enormous cane, and stuffing a-pair of pistols in his 
pocket. 

" Can we arrive in time ? " murmured Sartilly, fol- 
lowing his friend. 

" Coachman, to the Trocadero ; twenty francs pour 
boirCy if you arrive there before twenty minutes ; noth- 
ing, if more than halCan hour!" cried Chateaubrun, 
jumping into the carriage that was at the door. The 
brave Captain had gone down the staircase in three 
jumps, and Sartilly had followed him closely. 

" A gold coin ! " said the coachman, who for a won- 
der was not asleep ; " it will kill Cocotte, perhaps, but 
we will be there in a quarter of an hour." 

Then giving his horse one of those long cuts with 
the whip that rouse up the worst horses, he succeeded 
in making him start in a fast gallop. The carriage 
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was one of those small coupes that had been in 
fashion but a very short time, and the two friends, 
leaning out of the carriage-door on each side, excited 
the driver by their voices. 

" Let him alone, Sartilly," said the Captain ; " that 
fellow has served in the cavalry. I saw it in a moment 
by the way he took up the reins; and he will go 
through with it." 

" If we can only arrive in time," said the Viscount, 
without taking his eyes off the horse. Chateaubrun, 
althQugh much less agitated than his friend, gave also 
a glance at the team. 

" All is going right, my dear friend," he said, rub- 
bing his hands ; " by great good luck, we have fallen 
on a horse who, although old, has Arab blood in his 
veins ; and I warrant you we will arrive in- good time." 

The Captain's appreciation was just, for the carriage 
rolled along rapidly enough to give one a vertigo; 
and the horse, seeming to understand what was ex- 
pected of him, did not relax his speed, not even need- 
ing urging from his driver ; and very soon they reached 
the bridge of La Concorde, which they crossed in a 
few seconds. Sartilly kept his watch in his hand, 
looking alternately at it and the road over which 
they were flying, while the Captain, more calm, gave 
-How and then a word of encouragement to the driver. 
This care did not, however, prevent him from reflect- 
ing on their situation and questioning his friend, that 
i e might be more completely informed. 

" Did your servants know that you were going out 
this evening ? " he asked Sartilly. 

" Yes ; I told old Antoine this morning." 
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"Are you sure of your people? " 

" Of Antoine, yes ; but much less of Toby." 

"Who is Toby?" 

" My groom." 

" Your groom ? he who has so cunning a look, — too 
cunning, indeed! He is very young, however, to 
meddle in affairs like this." 

Sartilly did not answer, his thoughts were else- 
where. 

"You see, my dear friend, that the two rascals 
knew your plans, and wished to carry off Made- 
moiselle de Merisignac, because they were certain 
you would not be there, and they wo^uld not be dis- 
turbed at the Trocadero, hoping to murder you in the 
rue Des Marais." 

Sartilly's only answer was an exclamation of rage. 

"It follows, of course," continued Chateaubrun, 
" that the enemy, who has so well organized these 
two affairs, must have been informed of your move- 
ments this evening." 

"Who brought the forged letter?" asked the 
Viscount, suddenly struck with the justice of this 
reasoning. 

" Unfortunately, I do not know," sighed the Cap- 
tain ;*" a footman handed it to Mademoiselle de Men- 
signac, and I did not, of course, ask who brought it 
to the door." 

" But we can find out from the porter." 
" Jeanne can tell me, and what matters the rest." 
The carria'ge was already at the wharf of Billy, 
and the horse still flew like the wind. 

" Listen to me, my dear friend," continued .Chateau- 
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brun. " Will you let me direct our expedition ? You 
are not as composed as I am, and are leaving too 
much to chance, while I have my plan ready." 

The Viscount made a gesture of discouragement 
and indifference. 

" I will take the command, and have but one more 
question to ask you. I want you to describe your 
coupe to me. Is it low ? what is its size ? and the 
color of its body and wheels ? " 

" It is a large coupe with three places. It is hung 
very high, and its color is a light reddish - brown. 
But what has that to do with this affair ? " 

" I have my reasons for asking you. for I am sure I 
heard Mademoiselle de M ensignac say to her English 
companion that you would send your coupe for them 
this evening." 

" That would have been too audacious," murmured 
the Viscount. 

" However that may be, my dear friend, if those 
who have betrayed you have had the audacity to take 
your carriage, it is important for me to be able to 
recognize it. Who knows whether we might not 
overtake them on the road ? " 

The carriage at this moment arriving at the bridge 
of lena, the coachman turned round to cry out to his 
passengers, " Gentlemen, here we are at the Trocadero. 
How many minutes have we been ? " 

'* Go on ; it is higher up ; turn round the rue Des 
Batailles. Ten francs more, if you go up in a trot." 

"Do not fear, gentlemen; Cocotte can go three 
miles further at this gait." After having made this 
rather rash remark, the triumphant coachman, crack- 
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ing his whip joyfully, turned to the right. The car- 
riage crossed the esplanade, Sartilly's impatience re- 
doubling as he drew nearer, and he neither saw nor 
heard Chateaubrun, who was explaining his plan; 
but standing in the carriage, with his body half 
out of the window, was looking before him, as if he 
already saw the De Mensignac mansion, which the hill 
hid completely from his view. 

"Sartilly, my dear friend," said the Captain, "be 
composed ; if you are not calm, we will make a bad 
business of it. Think, that in five minutes we will 
arrive, and then there will not be any time to lose in 
asking questions." 

"You are right; we will not have time; tell me 
your plans. What do you intend doing ? " 

" I explained it to you a few moments ago. If we 
arrive before those rascals at the house, you must go 
in to inform Mademoiselle Jeanne, and I will stay at 
the door to receive them. If we overtake the carriage 
on the way, it will be my care to stop it While you 
are occupied with the ladies, I will find out what we 
are to expect from your enemies ; for if we take them 
in the act, by holding one of them, we will soon 
know all the others." 

" But if Jeanne has started ? if we do not meet the 
carriage ? " 

" But a carriage cannot disappear as an individual. 
We will give the description of your coupe to the 
police, and they will know how to find it again." 

" Ah ! the police ! " said the Viscount, bitterly ; " it 
is not on them I depend ; but we are not moving," he 
added, impatiently, leaning out of the carriage, to 
hurry the driver. 
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" We will break down the horse," said Chateau- 
brun, in a low Voice, " and will be left in the road. 
Decidedly, it is only those who have served in the 
army that are good for much," he added, in conclusion. 
It was time, indeed, to moderate the gait of the 
horse, if they did not want to lose all chance of arriv- 
ing, for the poor beast was blowing, his legs trembling, 
and it was evident that if they did not give him time 
to take breath, he would founder ; so the Captain, lean- 
ing out of the other door, made a sign to the coach- 
man, who mounted the hill more slowly. 

'* We are to turn to the right, are we not, gentle- 
men?" 

" No ; we are not going to Passy." 
" I must keep my eyes open, then ; for here comes 
a carriage at full speed." 

And, indeed, for the last moment was heard that 
soft and rapid ^rolling sound, that can be so easily 
recognized at a distance as the movement of a private 
carriage, and through the branches of the trees two 
lanterns were seen gliding along like two meteors, 
while the regular and rapid trot of two horses could 
be distinguished. Their carriage had arrived exactly 
at the place where the road divided into two branches, 
and, as the other carriage, launched like a cannon- 
ball, cleared the ascent to the right, the hackman 
tried to hold in his horse; but it was too late, and one 
of the strange horses had just knocked his breast 
against the pole. There was a moment of indescrib- 
able confusion, while the two friends jumped to the 
ground to remedy the accident quickly ; and almost 
immediately a cry escaped from Sartilly, for he had 
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just recognized his own coupe, and through the front 
windows had seen two frightened women. He was 
running to the door of the carriage so miraculously- 
met, while the Captain, rushing to the horses* heads, 
tried to seize the reins, and the driver of the hack, 
swearing like one possessed, was trying to disen- 
tangle Cocotte, whose head was caught in the harness 
of the coupe. As for the equipage,- it was difficult to 
say what was passing in the interior, for the glasses 
remained hermetically sealed; neither of the two 
women that Sartilly had had a glimpse of appeared 
at the window ; therefore they could not attach much 
importance to the collision of the carriages, since they 
had not even deigned to inquire what the accident was. 
The drivers, of whom there were two on the seat, 
seemed much less at their ease. He who held the 
reins in his hands was of course on the right, — that 
is to say, on the other side of the road, — and Chateau- 
brun, who held the left horse, could not see him, but 
the blows from the whip that began to rain down on 
the head of the intrepid Captain showed energetically 
the intentions of the impatient driver. It was plain 
that he wanted to release himself at any price, and 
from the facts of the case, he must have strong 
reasons for doing so. Chatcaubrun lowered his head, 
trying to protect his face with his arm ; but he soon 
understood that he could not hold his place, and 
changing his tactics at the moment when Sartilly was 
knocking at the still closed windows, the Captain 
suddenly let go the reins he had seized, and making 
a leap on one side, with a gesture quick as thought, 
raised the stick with which he had provided himself 
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and, giving it a skilful twirl, struck the nearest man 
with all his strength. The blow, wielded with uncom- 
mon skill, fell with great force, producing an effect 
that Chateaubrun had not assuredly expected, as the 
man, seriously hurt, without doubt, was thrown on 
his neighbor, who, surprised at the shock, drew up 
the reins involuntarily. At the same instant the 
horses, already very much excited, ran furiously 
away to the left in the direction of Passy, the flight 
being so sudden that the Captain did not even try to 
stop them, and Sartilly merely having time to jump 
back quickly to avoid being run over. 

The two friends were petrified, and stood looking 
at the carriage, which had already reached the first 
houses in the wide street, but they no longer thought 
of pursuing it, for it would have been both useless 
and senseless, as the- horse that had brought them 
here was evidently not in a state to begin a new race, 
being scarcely able to stand. 

Sartilly wept with rage, while Chateaubrun shook 
his fist at the flying coupe ; neither the one nor the 
other having the courage to speak. The driver of 
the carriage, who had not left his seat, and who had 
absolutely understood nothing of the affair, was the 
first to open his mouth. 

" Really, my friend," he said, addressing the Cap- 
tain, " you do not strike lightly. I saw the blow com- 
ing down directly on the man's head. After all, it 
was' very well to give them the lesson that, even if 
they were driving a private carriage, they had no 
business to entangle themselves with us. A little 
more, and Cocotte's four feet would have been in the 

22* R 
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air ; *' and the garrulous man would have gone on 
talking, but the two friends were not listening to 
him. 

"Was it really she?" asked Chateaubrun, in a 
quick tone of voice, addressing the Viscount, whose 
only answer was a despairing and affirmative gesture. 

" Then," began the Captain again, " it is useless to 
go to the house ; we must change our batteries." 

" Ah ! " cried Sartilly, whose grief burst out at last ; 
" Jeanne is lost, and these miserable scoundrels have 
escaped from us again." 

" Perhaps." 

"And can you not see that this worthless horse 
could no longer trot a hundred steps ?" 

*' Well, I do not expect to run after them, and you 
know you have promised to let me command. If you 
will trust to me, I think my idea a good one." 

The Viscount shook his head in sign of doubt, but 
Chateaubrun, paying no attention to this want of con- 
fidence, drew near the coachman, giving him the 
promised twenty-franc piece. 

" Can your mare take us back to the rue Varennes 
at a slow trot ? or at a walk, if you wish ?" 

" She can certainly take you back, although your 
friend calls her a worthless nag," answered the coach- 
man, in a tone of wounded dignity. 

"Then let us be off," cried the Captain, pushrng 
Sartilly into the carriage, and jumping in after him, 
" Cross the bridge of lena ; follow the avenue to the 
left along the Champs de Mars, and pass behind the 
Invalides." 

" That is not very far," answered the driver, turning 
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his horse towards the Seine, adding quite low : " If 
these passengers have not lost their heads, I wish that 
hay may cost fifty francs this year." 

Sartilly had certainly the same opinion of his friend, 
as the idea of retracing their steps seemed absurd, but 
he did not oppose it, feeling the complete uselessness 
of a pursuit. The poor horse, that this short rest had 
given time to breathe, went down the hill slowly, 
and the Captain thought it a good time to explain 
his plan. 

" You think me crazy, my dear Sartilly," he said, 
quietly, " but I am going to prove to you in two words 
that I am not raving." 

The Viscount, crushed by his grief, listened absently. 

" Who do you suspect," began Chateaubrun, " of 
this abominable act ? " 

** And who could I suspect but this miserable De 
Noreff." - 

" I am decidedly of your opinion, and conclude that 
the carriage that is carrying away Mademoiselle de 
Mensignac, will proceed to his house." 

" You certainly saw that it was not going in that 
direction." 

" I saw that it' went by Passy, but I am sure it only 
made a turn. It will pass along a by-street to De No- 
refFs house, and our only chance of meeting them is 
to go and wait at his door." 

This plain reasoning struck Sartilly by its justice, 
for although it was not certain that Jeanne would be 
taken to De Noreff*s, it was at least very probable, 
and it must be admitted that, in order to deceive them 
more completely, she would not be taken by a direct 
route. 
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The faintest gleam of hope is sometimes sufficient 
to illumine the most desperate condition. Sartilly 
began to recover his courage, and his mind, slightly- 
reassured, took in rapidly the various contingencies 
that might occur. The carriage was already at the 
entrance of the Champs de Mars, and they must now 
reach very quickly the Boulevard des Invalides. 

" If we meet the carriage again," said the Viscount, 
"we must not let it escape us as it has just done. 
I '11 shout and scream for help." 

" Do not be uneasy. I have two companions in my 
pocket that will make as much noise as we require, 
and if the driver and horses try again to get off, I 
will fire one at the men, and the other at the beasts. 
It is enough to have forgotten once that I had pistols 
about me." 

" Yes, yes, the wretches ought to die." 

" Apropos, did Mademoiselle de Mensignac recog- 
nize you ? " 

** I am sure she did not. A woman, whose features 
I could not distinguish, was at the carriage-door 
where I stood. I divined that Jeanne was there rather 
than saw her." 

" Listen !" interrupted the Captain, seizing Sartilly 
by the arm. 

The carriage then was in the middle of the street 
alongside of the quay by the military school. At 
this epoch the Champs de Mars was surrounded by 
deep and wide trenches, and the entrance on this side 
was by two iron gates always open. There was a 
bridge over the trench, a short distance before the 
carriage, and from where they stood the rapid rolling 
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of a carriage could be heard distinctly coming towards 
the Champs de Mars, and drawing near the gate. 

" I *11 wager that those are our brigands, who' are 
taking a cross cut to shorten the distance,*' said 
Chateaubrun. ** I thought rightly that they merely 
went round by Passy, not expecting we would be 
before them, and cross their path." 

While the Captain was still speaking, two lamps 
were seen at the turning of the bridge, and passed 
along the avenue towards the Invalides ; thus again a 
second opportunity would be lost, if they could not 
overtake the carriage. 

" Thunder !" exclaimed Chateaubrun ; " two minutes 
more, and we would have met them exactly." 

" A hundred francs, if you do not lose sight of 
them ! " cried Sartilly to the coachman, who succeeded 
in making his poor beast start into a fresh gallop, for, 
if they could not overtake the abductors, it was very 
important to be near enough to see where they were 
going. The carriage ran along for a few moments 
without losing much ground, when the horse making 
a sudden start, the wheel ran against and went over 
some obstacle, and the Captain putting his head .out 
of the window to see what it was, the driver cried 
out to him, while backing his horse : " It is one of the 
two men who were on the seat, and who has just 
fallen off; the mare nearly crushed him." 

" It appears my blow went home," said Chateau- 
brun ; " we will return this way, and find out who the 
fellow is." 

The accident had, without doubt, caused some con- 
fusion and trouble in the carriage that was escaping, 
as it stopped. The lanterns seemed to be drawing 
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near ; indeed, they were already within hearing, and 
Sartilly called out Jeanne's name several times, while 
the Captain was getting his pistols ready. 

" Gentlemen," cried the driver again, being in a 
better situation to see what was passing before him 
than the two friends, "there is a woman lying on the 
ground." 

The coupe had already resumed its way, and the 
lanterns were soon lost sight of, but the form of a 
woman lying in the avenue, stood out in its white 
garments from the dark ground. 

"They have killed her," cried Sartilly, without 
being able to recognize the body that was lying in the 
middle of the avenue. 

" The fact is," said the Captain, " while their car- 
riage was driving on, they perhaps finished their work 
on the road." 

It seems very difficult to explain what passed on 
the avenue, as the pursued coupe had not slackened 
its pace a single moment, although it had, so to 
speak, sowed on its way two of its occupants; its 
lamps having already disappeared at the turn of the 
military school when Sartilly's carriage arrived near 
the prostrate body. The coachman stopped, for 
he began to understand there was kidnapping in 
question, seeing a woman lying motionless in the 
avenue. 

" I think the race is over," he said, quite low, driv- 
ing his carriage to the side of the road. " Cocotte 
will not be sorry for it." 

The Viscount and the Captain had jumped to 
the ground from each of the two carriage-doors, not 
to lose time. 
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" It is she ! " cried Sartilly, for the instinct of his 
heart had not deceived him ; it was really Jeanne de 
Mensignac that was lying there motionless, inanimate, 
perhaps dead. 

The young girl was lying on her right side, with 
stretched-out arms, her body wrapped in one of those 
white burnous that Algiers had recently brought into 
fashion, and looking as if she were asleep. The Cap- 
tain, who never lost his presence of mind, took one of 
the lanterns from the carriage, and when the light 
fell on Jeanne's face, he could not restrain an excla- 
mation of surprise ; and Sartilly was nearly overcome, 
for the charming features of the young girl were 
covered with blood that was flowing from a wound on 
her forehead. 

" I knew very well that they had killed her I " cried 
Sartilly. 

" Perhaps not," said the Captain ; " it is a good sign 
when a wound bleeds freely." While speaking, he 
had placed the lamp on the soft earth, and took hold 
of the young girl's arm, his friend looking on without 
having recovered from his stupor. 

"Dead!" cried Chateaubrun, after having felt the 
pulse of the wounded girl ; " no, my dear friend, and 
not, I hope, for a long time yet." 

" Is this indeed true ? " murmured Sartilly, clasping 
his hands. 

•* You will see in a moment," continued the worthy 
Captain, wiping Jeanne's face with a handkerchief. 
"Lo6k! she is already moving;" and indeed the 
wounded girl moved her hand feebly, as if trying to 
repulse some one. 
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*' But we must have some water to make her recover 
more quickly," said Chateaubrun, with the composure 
of a military surgeon on the battle-field. 

" 1 11 go for some, gentlemen," said the coachman, 
who had got down from his seat to see what was 
going on. " I can leave Cocotte alone ; she does not 
want to run away." 

The Captain, accustomed to this part of Paris, 
whither he often came to visit his comrades living in 
. the neighborhood of the military school, remembered 
that at the end of the avenue there was a fountain, 
and a stand for carriages. 

"Yonder to the left," he cried to the driver, "you 
will find the place ; fetch back the water very quickljr, 
but bring no one with you ; and if you want your 
pour boire, not a word to your comrades." 

Chateaubrun knew it would be useless, if not dan- 
gerous, to have the evening's events noised abroad. 

Sartilly, still incapable of thinking and almost of act- 
ing, had raised the young girl's head, and was gazing 
on her pale iace, and watching her gradual return to life. 

" It is singular," said the Captain. " I do not under- 
stand what weapon could have made this wound on 
her forehead ; the skin '\^ raised as if it had been a 
sabre cut; but if murder had been the object, her 
heart would have been aimed at." 

" Jeanne has struggled with her murderer, for both 
her dress and burnous are torn." 

" I have it," Chateaubrun suddenly cried; "there is 
no murder in the case, and her fall alone has caused 
this wound; look," he added, pointing out to the 
Viscount a rather large sharp stone stained with 
blood. 
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Sartilly shook his head in sign of doubt. 

" I can tell you exactly how it all happened, as 
well as if I had seen it," replied the imperturbable 
Captain. '* They made Mademoiselle de Mensignac 
believe that they were taking her to your house, and 
while going there her suspicions must have been 
aroused, either after our meeting at Trocadero, or 
because she saw the carriage turning away from the 
rue d'Astorg ; then crying to them to stop, and not 
being listened to, she opened the carriage-door, and 
jumping from it, her head struck against this stone." 

" And these traces of a struggle," murmured Sar- 
tilly, pointing to the torn garments of the young girl. 

" They prove that I am right. The woman in the 
carriage with her tried to hold her back, and whether 
she was an accomplice in the kidnapping, or whether 
she only wanted to prevent her breaking her neck, 
she hung on to her burnous and dress." 

" But if we could have only arrested the miserable 
wretches who carried her off." 

" Oh, if they had not heard our carriage running 
after them, and threatening to catch them, — but you 
know they have already lost a man on their way, and 
I intend to go and examine him." 

The scene that was passing in this deserted avenue 
was a curious one, and if a stranger, brought there by 
chance, had seen it, he would have thought himself far 
away from Paris. A carriage at the side of the road ; 
two young men leaning over the bloody, prostrate form 
of a young girl ; the lantern throwing its dim light 
on the group, looked more like a scene of robbery in 
some remote corner of Calabria, than an accident 
23 
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in this quiet part of the town, where the road was so 
silent and solitary that not even the song of a tardy- 
soldier could be heard returning to his barracks. 

The Captain turned his head on hearing approach- 
ing footsteps, as he did not wish to be surprised by 
strangers in his present situation; but it was the 
worthy master of Cocotte, who was coming on as fast 
as he could, bringing an enormous pail filled to the 
brim with water, and crying out as soon as he per- 
ceived them : 

" There is no danger that the coupe will come back. 
I saw it going along the esplanade; they are far 
enough off now, I warrant you, and upset a hand- 
cart in their haste." 

" Give me your bucket quickly," said Chateaubrun, 
without answering to this report, which was,^ however, 
very agreeable to him ; and the worthy Captain, with 
infinite precaution, began to wash the young girl's face 
carefully. He had judged rightly, as the wound on 
the forehead, when cleaned from the blood that cov- 
ered it, appeared quite superficial, and had evidently 
been caused by a fall on a sharp stone, and was not 
serious enough to cause any apprehension. 

Sartilly's face shone with joy on seeing this, happi- 
ness bringing back all the composure that despair 
had taken away, and while he continued to support 
the wounded girl's head, Chateaubrun treated the case 
with the care and skill of an old practitioner. After 
washing off the blood and bandaging the forehead 
skilfully, he began throwing drops of water on the 
young girl's face, and Jeanne, shuddering at this sud- 
den application of icy water, extended her arms, mur- 
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muring some disconnected words, opening her eyes, 
fixing her looks on this strange scene without under- 
standing it, and seemed to be trying to collect her 
thoughts, bewildered by a violent shock. The Captain 
on his knees before her, the coachman holding the 
bucket, must have appeared to her, without doubt, as 
strange forms that people the unknown world of 
dreams.. She could not see Sartilly, as he was sup- 
porting her ; but he made a sign to Chateaubrun, who, 
understanding it, took his place, while Sartilly, coming 
forward, knelt down by Jeanne, leaning over her ; their 
eyes meeting, her face became suddenly animated, and 
moving her hands feebly, she cried in an agitated voice, 
"Edmond! Edmond!" Then her eyes closed, her 
mouth shut, her face, already so pale, became still 
paler, and the blood began flowing 2iga\n from her 
woun^ the shock having been too great and unex- 
pectedlthe young girl fainted again. 

"Too soon, my dear friend,*' said the Captain; 
" there must be no agitation now ; take my advice, and 
do not let her see you for a time, and the best thing we 
can do is to take Mademoiselle de Mensignac home." 

" Help us," said Chateaubrun to the coachman ; 
" we are going to put this lady in your carriage, and 
take her to the Trocadero, but on a walk this time, 
and, above all, no jolts." 

The three men carried the wounded girl gently to 
the carriage, and the Captain, placing her with ex- 
treme care on the back seat, said to Sartilly : 

" You, my dear friend, had better sit on this small 
seat, and watch her to prevent her falling. I will fol- 
low on foot to watch the horse, that he may not leave 
us on the road." 
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But, as the Viscount was preparing to get into the 
carriage, the Captain changed his mind, and said to 
Sartilly, in a low voice : 

" Before starting, come with me to the place where 
that scoundrel fell from his seat, for I have an idea 
that either you or I will recognize him. Pay attention 
to the lady," he said to the driver, while going away 
with the lantern towards the body, that appeared like 
a dark spot in the distance. On approaching, they 
found the man lying on his back, with his arms 
crossed, his fece pale, and limbs stiff. " He is dead," 
said Chateaubrun, stooping down ; ** but how ? " 

The lantern threw its full light on the dead man's 
face. 

"Ah, ah!" continued the Captain, "it was my 
blow at Trocadero that split his skull. I did not 
think that I had struck so hard." 

" T is he ! " cried Sartilly, suddenly. 

"He! Who?" 

" T4ie man of the Bois de Boulogne." 

The deceased was a man between fifty and sixty 
years of age, cleanly dressed in dark-colored cloth, 
suitable for an humble citizen or a servant without 
livery ; but there was something, however, in the cut 
of his long overcoat, in which he was wrapped from 
his neck to his heels, that pointed him out as a lackey 
of a noble house. His contracted features showed 
that his sufferings before death had been great, as the 
man, after having received the blow, must have strug- 
gled against the pain, and clung to his seat in order 
to fulfil his mission to the end ; or perhaps his com- 
panion, after having held him up a long time, had been 
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forced by fatigue to let him fall, for it seemed as if he 
had died in the avenue, as the earth, although half- 
frozen, bore the traces of his agony, — he having evi- 
dently rolled on the ground in violent convulsions, 
tearing up with his hands two or three tufts of grass. 
There was very little blood to be seen ; only a thin, red 
line on the dead man's cheek, which was not in the 
least disfigured. Chateaubrun and Sartilly, motionless 
and mute, were gazing at the .dead man, who seemed 
to fix his glassy and open eyes upon them. The Vis- 
count particularly could not keep his eyes from this 
face, that recalled to him only at first the fantastic 
apparition that had troubled him during his duel at 
the pond at Auteuil. Yes, it was the same angular 
face, hooked nose, thin lips, and large white whiskers, 
that Sartilly had seen twice under terrible circum- 
stances. Only the dress was different, as Sartilly had 
always seen the frightful old man shabbily dressed ; 
but the dead man's appearance now, on the contrary, 
was respectable, and the Viscount was trying to re- 
member where he had seen his dress and physiog- 
nomy, and ended by concluding that it was at M. de 
Noreff*s, in the person of his major domo. 

"All can be explained in this manner," he mur- 
mured ; '* the assassin of the Bois de Boulogne, the 
confidential servant of De Noreff, and this miserable 
wretch who has attempted to carry Jeanne off, was 
one and the same individual.*' 

He then remembered the singular impression the 

major-domo made upon him at the time of his visit to 

De Noreff's, with the police-officer, and it seemed to 

him a veil was raised, and events that had been ob- 
23* 
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scure, were now becoming clear. But there was no 
time for reflections, and the Captain recalled his 
friend to their present situation by saying : 

*' You are sure that this is the man with the basket ? " 

" Quite sure ; and, besides, I am almost certain that 
he is De Noreff 's confidential servant" 

" Our time has not been lost, then ; now let us return 
to Mademoiselle de Mensignac." 

Sartilly, who had been reproaching himself for the 
last few moments for having yielded to a feeling o{ 
curiosity, now hastened back to Jeanne ; but he could 
not help casting a last look at the dead man who 
carried away with him, perhaps, the secret so long 
sought for — regretting also not being able to profit 
by this opportunity of clearing up the mystery. 

" Don't be uneasy," said the Captain ; ** we will 
know later something about this rascal." 

" I doubt it very much, if we leave him here." 

" On the contrary, it is the only means to learn 
what we want to know, as to-night, or to-morrow 
morning, the dead body will be picked up and taken 
to the Morgue ; an inquest will be held upon it, and 
it will be very easy for us to know the result. I will 
see to it, if you choose." 

*' You — you ? my dear Chateaubrun ; but it was you 
who killed this miserable wretch, and you- will go — " 

" Thunder ! that 's true," cried the Captain, with a 
naive astonishment ; " I did not think of that, I con- 
fess," he added, after a few moments' silence ; " but I 
have not the least regret for what I have done, neither 
have I any desire to be mixed in a disagreeable police 
affair ; but I will find means to be informed, without 
appearing in person." 
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"I, also," began the Viscount, "would like this 
affair to be kept secret ; and, above all, I do not wish 
Mademoiselle de Mensignac's name mentioned." 

" It shall not be, I warrant it I will take care to 
shut the driver's mouth, and no one else can speak of 
it. We would have done better if we had searched 
the dead man, that we have left perhaps with the 
proofs of De Noreff 's complicity in his pocket, but 
upon my life this work would have disgusted me too 
much." 

On arriving at the carriage, they found the worthy 
driver standing by the open door, and he cried out 
eagerly to the friends that all was going on well. 
" The little lady has not quite recovered, but I think 
she will be well before long." Indeed the state of 
the wounded girl was no longer the same, as she 
breathed loudly at intervals ; then her breathing be- 
came so feeble it seemed to stop. And as it was 
evident that a wound on the forehead could not have 
caused so long a fainting fit, the Viscount feared 
some injury of the brain. Whatever it might be,, the 
most important thing to be done was to take the 
wounded girl back to her own house, and the journey 
would be rather difficult. The Captain reserved to 
himself the painful task of leading the horse by the 
bridle to avoid jolting; and Sartilly getting into the 
carriage, they started. Chateaubrun, having ener- 
getically recommended the driver to be discreet, had 
sent him back to the fountain with the bucket, in 
which he had brought the water, and therefore led the 
horse himself; while the poor Viscount, kneeling down 
in the carriage, was supporting Jeanne, and examining 
her with an anxious eye. 
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They advanced slowly, and the driver, having 
rejoined them, took the Captain's place, who now 
divided his watchfulness between the horse and the 
interior of the carriage. 

" How is she now?" he asked from time to time of 
the Viscount, but he received no other answer than a 
despairing gesture. 

By a happy chance, they met no one, for it was late, 
and at thatltpoch the Champs de Mars was very little 
frequented after sunset. The distance, besides, was 
not very long, for in less than a quarter of an hour 
they reached the bridge of lena, and twenty minutes 
more would bring them to the De Mensignac mansion. 

They went up the hill of Trocadero very slowly, 
and with every possible precaution, for the driver had 
identified himself so completely with his passengers, 
that he seemed to take a personal interest in Jeanne's 
safety ; but he opened his eyes wide when he received 
the orders to stop Cocotte before the splendid gate 
of the De Mensignac house; and when the Captain 
put in his hand five or six pieces of gold, he no longer 
doubted having had an affair with princes. 

Chateaubrun, without losing a moment, gave one 
of those very loud rings, that announces either the 
master of the house, or some serious event, and two 
footmen, rushing out, were already at the door of the 
carriage. The Captain spoke to them immediately: 

'* Mademoiselle de Mensignac has had a fall from a 
carriage, and is seriously ill," and this was said in a 
tone that admitted neither question nor answer. 
" M. de Sartilly will carry her to her room. One of 
you go immediately for her waiting-maid, and the 
other stay here and help us." 
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This order was executed with great celerity, the 
valet showing scarcely any surprise, when the Vis- 
count took the wounded, fainting girl out of the car- 
riage. 

The Captain, who knew that Miss Georgina was 
with her on this fatal journey, and who did not 
doubt she was an accomplice in the case, was, while 
helping his friend to move the wounded girl, question- 
ing the porter as to the manner of their departure. 

" Miss Georgina can inform you much better than 
I can," answered the porter, " for she has just come 
in." 

" Just come in, did you say ? " cried the astonished 
Captain. 

" It has not been ten minutes since, sir, and she told 
us of Mademoiselle de Mensignac's accident. But 
look ! there she is coming," added the porter, point- 
ing* to a woman who was walking very fast. 

It was, indeed, the English governess, who was 
crossing the court-yard with as rapid a step as her 
natural dignity would permit, and showing very 
apparent signs of violent emotion, — as while walking 
she was gesticulating, which was contrary to her usual 
habits. She arrived at the gate precisely at the 
moment that the Captain and Sartilly had begun 
moving their precious burden, still motionless and 
speechless, with her pale head resting in her lover's 
arms. Miss Georgina, thinking without doubt she 
was dead, rushed forward to embrace her. It would 
be impossible to describe Sartilly's astonishment at 
seeing this woman appear, who only an hour before 
had been in a carriage driven by De Noreff 's accom- 

s 
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plices; and this almost fantastic apparition stunned 
him in such a manner that he could not say a word 
to stop the overflow of the English woman's sensi- 
bility. The Captain, with his usual self-possession, 
said to her in a firm tone of voice: 

" Your care will be very necessary to Mademoiselle 
de Mensignac on reaching her room, but now will 
you have the goodness not to delay us." 

" My care ! " replied the governess. " She is alive ! 
— she is alive, then, the dear child! Ah, how happy 
lam!" 

" I beg you to show us the way," said Chateaubrun, 
keeping his eye upon her. 

She retraced her steps, groaning deeply while show- 
ing them the way. 

" This woman weeps very unnaturally," whispered 
the Captain in De Sartilly's ear. They met at the 
bottom of the staircase Jeanne's maid, an intelligent 
girl, devotedly fond of her mistress, and who in a few 
moments had arranged everything to receive her. 

The care of the two friends naturally ceased at the 
bedside of the young girl, and Sartilly was just on 
the point of confiding her to her maid, when the 
wounded girl, breathing a deep sigh, opened her eyes. 
Motionless and cold as a marble statue, paler than 
the white mantle she was wrapped in, Jeanne, lying 
on her bed, cast an astonished look around her. 
Chateaubrun and Sartilly held their breath, that they 
might not lose a single word that came from her lips ; 
while the governess, overwhelmed probably by this 
touching spectacle, leaned against a piece of furniture 
to keep her from falling. 
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"Is it you, Edmond?" said the young girl,; in a 
weak voice ; " how is it that you are here ? I thought 
that^ou had written to me to come to your house ? " 

"Jeanne! my dear Jeanne!" cried Sartilly, "you 
have met with a serious accident, but, thanks be to 
God, you are saved." 

" An accident! " repeated the wounded girl, putting 
her hand on her forehead ; " it is true. I feel a great 
pain here, but I have forgotten, — I have lost my 
memory}" 

Sartilly listened eagerly, and the Captain, who had 
taken care to shade himself with the curtains, watched 
the English woman. 

" Ah, I remember now," Jeanne began again, very 
slowly; **ycs, I received a letter; the surgeon had 
forbidden you to go out, and you wanted to speak to 
me of — oh, of the sale of the house." 

" And you went ? " 

"Yes, yes, — your carriage came for me; it was 
Toby who drove it" 

Chateaubrun exchanged a glance with the Viscount, 
who could scarcely restrain himself. 

"And then," continued the young girl, in her 
sweet and musical voice, "then I went with Miss 
Georgina." 

There was a silence, and nothing was heard but 
the hurried respiration of the governess and the 
feeble breathing of the wounded girl. 

" But on the way ? " asked the Viscount, timidly, 
" what happened to you on the way ? " 

" On the way ! " Jeanne began again, shutting her 
eyes, as if to recall her recollections. " Oh, I re- 
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member now — we were attacked by men who fol- 
lowed our carriage, — I was frightened — very much 
frightened, — the horses ran away, — and then^ all 
became dark, — it was night." 

The two friends were listening with feverish anxiety, 
but the young girl had ceased speaking. 

" I have forgotten, — I have forgotten all," mur- 
mured she, at length. 

A sigh of discouragement escaped from Sar- 
tilly, while the Captain, seemingly absorbed in pro- 
found reflections, did not say a word, and Miss 
Georgina was the first to break the silence, which 
threatened to be long, as the wounded girl had fallen 
into that sudden sleep that ordinarily follows violent 
shocks. 

" Mademoiselle de Mensignac has need of rest, 
gentlemen, and of medical aid," she added, in a tone 
that signified clearly that the two friends would do 
well to go for the doctor. 

" I beg your pardon, madam," answered Chateau- 
brun, who had divined her intention ; ** I thought, as I 
got out of the carriage, of sending for the doctor, and 
it will not be long before he is here ; therefore, M. de 
Sartilly and I will go into the small drawing-room, so 
as not to incommode Mademoiselle deMensignac ; and 
while waiting his arrival, we hope, madam, that you, 
who have been fortunate enough not to meet with 
any accident, will give us the details of this extraor- 
dinary adventure." 

" Julia will take care of her mistress while we are 
together," persisted Sartilly. 

" Come, gentlemen," said the English woman, raising 
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the curtain that separated the bedroom from the 
boudoir where Jeanne habitually received her friends. 

The Viscount followed her, but the Captain lingered 
a few seconds, that he employed with quite military 
precision. 

" You love' your mistress, do you not?" he whis- 
pered in the maid's ear. 

" Certainly, sir, I love her — she is so good." 

"Well, then, never leave her alone with Miss 
Georgina; and, if you keep good watch, twenty- 
five louis d*ors are waiting for you." 

After speaking these words rapidly, the alert Cap- 
tain got into the boudoir time enough to meet the 
English woman, who* had just sat down. 

" Now, gentlemen," she said, gravely, " I am wait- 
ing for your explanations." 

" Pardon me, madam," said Sartilly, very much 
astonished at this beginning, " but it is I who desire 
to know — " 

** What has happened to Jeanne ? " interrupted the 
English woman; "you have perhaps been able to 
guess it. The horses ran away ; she was frightened, 
and in spite of all my efforts she jumped out of the 
window ; and a few minutes after, the horses becoming 
quiet, I profited by the moment to get out myself. 
But I ask you again," said she, looking at the Vis- 
count, " what could be the object of a jest that has led 
to such grievous consequences." 

"A jest!" repeated Sartilly, more and more stupe- 
fied. 

" Was it not a jest, and even a most unseemly one, 
to send for Mademoiselle de Mensignac under the 
24 
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pretext that the physician had forbidden you to go 
out, and to have her taken by your servants to a dis- 
tant part of the town ? " 

** My servants ! " cried the Viscount, furiously; " but 
it is an infernal trick, and never — " 

" Let me speak, my dear friend," interrupted the 
Captain ; " you are rather too much agitated, and I am 
not so at all, and can give Miss Georgina all the in- 
formation she desires." 

** I am listening," said the English woman, who had 
now recovered all her assurance. 

** There is some misunderstanding in this business 
that I cannot explain," began the imperturbable Cap- 
tain ; *' and I can attest that Mademoiselle de Men- 
signac has been deceived, as I was here when the 
letter was brought from my friend Sartilly." 

'* That 's true, I remember," said the English woman, 
dryly. 

"Well, that letter was a forgery, and it appears 
you must have fallen into the snare also." 

Miss Georgina smiled incredulously, and said, in a 
bantering manner: " If his writing has been imitated, 
his coupe, with his coat of arms, and his groom Toby, 
could not have been." 

" It is all very incomprehensible," said the Captain, 
with an expression of simplicity admirably put on. 

The English woman met his mocking manner with 
cold dignity. 

"Was Toby alone on the driver's seat?" began 
Chateaubrun again, after a moment's silence. 

This question went home to her, and the prudent 
reserve of the English woman gave way before this 
unexpected attack. 
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" I don't know, — I did not remark," she stammered 
out. 

** I ask you this question," continued Chateaubrun, 
quietly, '* because, if there was another person there, 
it is to be supposed that he might be the author of 
this jest that I think, as you do, was very unseemly." 

" Perhaps it was so ; it seems to me, indeed, that I 
saw another man on the seat," said Miss Georgina, 
seeking evidently to gain time to collect her ideas. 

'* It is very important to have his description," per- 
sisted the persevering Captain. 

" I repeat to you, sir, that I did not remark him ; and 
I now remember that Toby was alone when I left the 
carriage." 

" But other persons may have seen him, and if you 
will have the goodness to tell me where the carriage 
was when you left it, I would go and inquire." 

'* Toby succeeded in stopping the horses quite near 
the Esplanade des Invalides, and it was there I took 
a carriage to return home." 

" Thanks to you for your information ; perhaps later 
we may be able to profit by it. For the moment it is 
important that Mademoiselle de Mensignac should 
not be deprived of your care. We will now return 
to De Sartilly's house, to see if his coupe has come 
back." 

At the moment that the Captain carelessly spoke 
these last words, the physician was announced. This 
doctor was an old friend of the De Mensignac family, 
in whom Sartilly had perfect confidence, as he had 
known him for a long time ; and his arrival changed 
the whole scene, as the two friends and Miss 
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Georgina went with him into the sick girl's room; 
the faithful Julia making a sign that her mistress was 
still sleeping. They heard Jeanne's soft and regular 
breathing, and this healthful sleep had brought the 
color back to her face. Sartilly watched the doctor's 
face attentively, and saw him smile when he leaned 
over the wounded girl to examine her bloody fore- 
head.' "It is merely a scratch," said the doctor; 
** and it would be useless to awaken the patient, as 
ten or twelve hours' sleep will be more salutary than 
my remedies. I will come back again to-morrow 
morning." 

" Her maid will be sufficient to nurse her, will she 
not, doctor ? " asked the Captain. 

" She will do very well, indeed, for above all things 
she must be kept calm." 

"You hear, Julia," said the Captain, addressing 
himself to her; and he whispered in her ear, while 
going out : " Think of the twenty-five louis d'ors, and 
never leave her alone." And an instant after the two 
friends went away. 

The doctor had also left after completely removing 
their fears ; and Sartilly, wholly upset by so many suc- 
cessive agitations, was leaning on the Captain's arm, 
who said to him, calmly : 

" I think we have put our hands upon De Noreff's 
accomplices ; and now let us go and see if Toby has 
had the impudence to come back." 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE marquis's SECRET. 

ABOUT twelve o'clock, the day after this exciting 
evening, Sartilly, leaning on the Captain's arm, 
was crossing the garden of the Tuileries slowly. It 
was about the middle of March ; the sky was blue, 
the sun radiant, the air warm, and the precocious 
Parisian spring had already covered the traditional 
horse-chestnut trees with budding leaves. This 
magnificent day had doubtless its influence on the 
Viscount, who, in spite of his paleness and feeble gait, 
appeared gay. 

"We did well to come out on foot," he said to 
Chateaubrun, pointing to the gay crowd in the garden ; 
" it seems to have given me new life." 

"It must be confessed," answered the Captain, 
" that our drive last night was not charming. I under- 
stand why you prefer a walk this morning." 

" I think," replied Sartilly, smiling, " that this de- 
lightful spring morning is not the only cause of my 
joy. I went, before starting, to the Trocadero, and the 
doctor assures me that Jeanne will soon be well. 
Then good fortune, they say, never comes alone, as I 
have received a letter from a book dealer, whom I 
commissioned to look for this * History of the Prov- 
24* 281 
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ince of Normandy ; he has written that he has dis- 
covered a copy, perhaps the only one, at a bookstore 
on the Arsenal wharf, and in an hour I hope to have 
it at my house, and to-morrow be able to execute 
Roger de Mensignac's directions." 

" You know," said the worthy Captain, " if you 
have need of my services for any expedition what- 
ever, I am ready, as this morning my colonel has 
given me leave of absence for a month." 

" Thank you, my dear friend ; I will not refuse, as 
without you, — without your presence of mind, — ^Jeanne 
would not have been saved last evening." 

"Ah, it was not for nothing that I made five 
campaigns in Africa," said Chateaubrun, laughing; 
"but since you have confidence in my manoeuvres, 
let me know your plan for to-day." 

"At this moment I have no other than to go 
quickly and buy the work in question. I think that 
very probably the fortune of Mademoiselle de Men- 
signac depends on the indications that I shall find in 
that volume ; and I have no time to lose, as the noble 
young girl still persists in her desire to pay the five 
hundred thousand francs that Roger owes, and her 
house is to be sold in eight days." 

"Thunder!" said the Captain; "that is quick, in- 
deed, and it would not do to postpone our visit to the 
vendor of old books. I only want you to make a little 
change in our route." 

"What is it?" 

" Since we are on foot, I will explain it to you as 
we walk. Let us go along the wharf, to profit by the 
sun ; and tell me about that rascal, Toby." 
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"My dear friend, it is as simple as possible; he 
went out as usual several times throughout the day, in 
spite of my orders, and very probably to arrange this 
affair with his accomplices." 

" The letter to Mademoiselle de Mensignac must have 
been sent by them about four o'clock ? " said the Captain. 

" Yes; he came in a little after five o'clock. I went 
out at seven, and after I left he stayed at home, which 
is entirely contrary to his usual habits. About nine 
o'clock, a man dressed as a servant, without livery, 
brought a letter to old Antoine, and my writing was 
imitated so exactly that even he was deceived. In it, 
he was desired to have my new coupe got ready as 
quickly as possible, and to let Toby drive it to the 
De Mensignac mansion. You know the rest." 

' Then this little scoundrel, who looked so sprightly, 
was nothing more than an agent of De NorefT's. 
When and how did you take him into your service ? " 

"I took him about three years ago, upon the 
recommendation of Roger de Mensignac." 

" Of Roger ! That is very odd ; but do you know 
that this traitor, Toby, will aid us very much in dis- 
covering the chief of the band ? " 

" And how ? " 

"Because a groom with a coupe and two horses 
like yours cannot disappear without leaving some 
trace; because, also, we must find him in M. de NorefT's 
house, and I intend to go there and inquire for him." 

" I had forgotten to tell you that the carriage and 
horses were brought back this morning by the police- 
officers, who found them at the corner of the 
Boulevard. They had put them in the pound at first, 
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but afterwards found my visiting-cards in the pocket 
of the coupe. But now, my dear Captain, let us busy 
ourselves, the first thing, with the book that the 
scoundrel stole from me, and that this worthy book 
dealer will sell to me as dear as possible ! " 

" Agreed ; but when we have done with him, I have 
something else to propose to you that on a day like 
this will be charming." 

The two friends, while walking at a pace suitable 
to a convalescent, had arrived at the Arsenal wharf. 
Sartilly was looking for the number of the house, and 
at last found it on the worn-out front of a tumble- 
down building, on which there was neither name nor 
inscription of any kind; the Viscount beginning to 
think his agent must have been mistaken. 

"A singular bookstore, that has neither sign nor 
shop," said the Captain. 

" Oh, it is a man who only sells rare books, and 
his customers consist principally of collectors of them, 
who know very well how to find him." 

" Let us go in and be done with it. But, now I 
think of it, how are you going to carry away these 
old books, that must be as large as they are numer- 
ous ? " 

" I 'm going to pay for the whole work, and tell him 
I will send for the others to-morrow ; to-day I will be 
content with volume seventh as a pattern." 

"Then," said Chateaubrun, laughing heartily, "I 
am to take charge again of this folio, that made so 
singular an appearance upon my arm upon the day 
of the duel, — and which that scoundrel stole from the 
carriage ? " 
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" Fortunately, I kept the note for Mademoiselle de 
Mensignac, that pointed out the manner of using it ; 
the book could be of no use to them without it." 

" I am afraid it is no longer in my secretary, for it 
seems to me that it has been opened, and Roger's note 
has been taken." 

" The greater reason for haste," said Chateaubrun, 
pushing the door open; and, going into a low, dark 
vestibule, the two friends saw a black hole that 
seemed to be a porter's lodge, the Captain putting his 
head bravely through the casement to gain the neces- 
sary information. 

" In the third story, on the staircase to the right ; 
aild, above all, take hold of the balustrade." 

The visitors understood very soon the object of 
this odd recommendation, the steps being so worn 
out and worm-eaten, and the staircase so dark, that 
the use of the balustrade was indispensable. In 
the midst of this ascent in the darkness, the Captain 
swore a great oath, for he had just knocked against a 
person who was coming down so quietly that they 
had not heard him. The collision was very violent, 
but the invisible passer-by, no doubt greatly frightened 
by the loud voice of the Captain, did not speak, and 
was soon lost in the lower regions of the staircase. 

" This is the place," said Sartilly, almost immedi- 
ately stopping before a door on which was written 
the name of the dealer in books, and the words, 
*' Come in without ringing." 

" So much the better," grumbled the Captain ; " I 
don't like staircases where strangers pass between 
your legs." 
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The Viscount went in, and the sound of a cracked 
bell gave notice to the owner of this strange shop, 
where books, piled in heaps of a formidable size, left 
scarcely a free passage. A little man, shabbily dressed, 
appeared at the end of one of these alleys of old books, 
and drew near the two friends while coughing vio- 
lently. 

" I came to terminate the purchase of ' The History 
of the Province of Normandy,' at the price agreed 
upon by M. Signoret," said Sartilly. 

" But it is — it is already bought," replied the old 
man, whose cough redoubled while speaking. 

"What! already sold?". 

" Yes. I have ju.st this moment received the money 
for it, and I gave one volume to the person, who paid 
me three hundred and sixty-five francs ; you must have 
met him on the staircase." 

" What ! you have sold this book, and have just 
given one of the volumes to the purchaser?" cried 
Sartilly, beside himself; " which volume was it, and 
to whom did you give it ?" 

" I believe it was volume the seventh, and I gave it 
to a young man that you must have met on the stair- 
case," said the old man, in the midst of a frightful fit 
of coughing. 

" Let us run after him," cried Sartilly ; " he cannot 
be very far off, and — " 

" What good would it do ? " interrupted the Cap- 
tain ; " first of all, it is not probable that we could 
overtake him ; and even if we did, what right have we 
to take a book from him that he has already bought 
and paid for ? " 
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- ' Yes, he paid me exactly to the last farthing," said 
the seller of old books; "and gave me bright gold 
pieces in payment ; but if these gentlemen will give 
me my price, I may be able, perhaps, to procure 
another copy for them, although the work is very 
rare.*' 

"That's not the question," replied the Viscount, 
without hiding his ill humor ; " those books had been 
engaged for me, and I think it was very wrong in 
you to sell them to another person." 

" Sir, I have a principle," said the little old man, 
dryly : ' First come, first served.' " 

" Perfectly right," said Chateaubrun, nudging Sar- 
tilly's elbow ;" and we may be more fortunate another 
time ; but I am ciirious to find out the name of the 
amateur who has forestalled us." 

"Upon my word," said the appeased bookseller, 
" I do not know him. It was a German who came to 
me first, and said he had a commission from Leipsic. 
This was last week, and he asked for eight days to 
decide. It was only this morning he sent me the 
money, taking away one volume, and promising to 
send for the rest to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! At what o'clock ? " 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders, as much as. to 
say, "Do you think he will be foolish enough to come 
back?" 

*' What kind of a looking man was this clerk ? " he 
asked of the book merchant ; " perhaps I know him." 

" He was a man more than fifty years old, — tall, 
strong, and with white whiskers ; but he who paid me, 
to-day, was a very young man, and looked like a 
servant." 
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"Thank you, very much," said Chateaubrun; "I 
think I know this German, from having seen him at 
sales, and we will meet him again, perhaps. Come, 
my dear friend," taking Sartilly's arm, who rushed 
out without paying attention to the bookseller's bows 
* and offers of service. 

When the two friends were on the wharf, they 
walked along some time without speaking. The 
Captain had lost nothing of his usual serenity, while 
Sartilly seemed overwhelmed with grief; at last he 
said : " There is a fatality in this affair, for this time it 
is not De Noreff who has bought the book, — for what 
would he want with it, when he had already the copy 
he stole from me at the pond at Auteuil ? " 

** I am not of your opinion," Chateaubrun answered, 
quietly ; " but I am sure, on the contrary, that it is De 
Noreff; for, first of all, he may have heard of the dis- 
covery made by your agent, and wanted to prevent 
your coming in possession of this famous volume ! " 

" Then why did he hesitate a whole week before 
buying it ? " 

" I beg your pardon ; but when did you find out that 
your secretary was opened and rummaged ? " 

** This morning only." 

" Well, my dear friend, this is all evidently connected 
together, and it can be easily explained. De Noreff 
owned the book stolen at the Bois, but could not use 
it, as he had not the key to the mystery. Toby ex- 
amined your papers the very evening when they ex- 
pected to murder you and kidnap Mademoiselle de 
Mensignac. He could not do it while you were ill, 
because you were always in your chamber. Their 
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first plan failed, but they have found the secret of the 
book. It was not badly done." 

"Ah, you are right," cried Sartilly, striking his 
forehead in despair; "now they have this secret that 
Roger left me as a sacred deposit, and that I have 
not known how to keep." 

"Bah I" said the Captain, philosophically; "have 
you not observed that in life, as in gambling, there are 
sequences of good and bad fortune. I, who am speak- 
ing to you, have been losing for seven years, and in 
the last six months have gained all I want. The 
turning-point is when the party begins to be wiearied," 
added the Captain, laughing. 

The Viscount listened without understanding the 
allusion. 

" Having overtaken, last night, the carriage that was 
taking Mademoiselle Jeanne off, was the beginning 
of good fortune. Remember what I say to you ; as 
for this old book, I have a presentiment that we will 
see it again soon." 

" But what are we to do now ? " said Sartilly. 

" My plan is entirely arranged, I give you my word 
of honor; but now I want you to take an excursion 
with me." g| 

While chatting together, the two friends had left 
the right bank of the river to go into the city, and the 
Captain, without appearing to do so, directed their 
steps to the open space in front of Notre Dame, to a 
bridge now completely changed, that was then one 
of the most curious places in Paris. 

From the bridge of the Hotel Dieu to the bridge of 
Saint Michel, where there is now an enormous munic- 

25 T 
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ipal barrack, stood, from one end of the passage to 
the other, a row of houses with gable roofs, irregularly 
built. From the base to the summit of these worn- 
out, miserable houses, came a deafening concert, made 
by the cries of every winged creature. The harsh 
notes of the large red and blue macaw echoed to the 
soft cooings of the dove, and the shrill song of 
the canaries and goldfinches was distinctly heard 
amidst the noise, as the high notes of a tenor rise 
above the band that accompanies it. One might 
have thought himself in a South American forest, 
when only in the neighborhood of the bird market. 

Opposite this menagerie, so gay and noisy, stood a 
building that at first sight it would have been difficult 
to tell the use of, it being black, Iqw, and ugly. The 
general form was that of a long barrack, that some 
poor architect had placed upon the walls of the 
bridge. This heap of rough stones had a narrow 
window in one corner, with dirty curtains, and in 
the middle of it was a large folding-door, that was 
always open. 

" It is here we are going," said the Captain, point- 
ing out to Sartilly this mean building. 

**To the guard-house?** asked Sartilly, who, like 
many other Parisians, knew very little of Paris. 

" No, to the Morgue," answered Chateaubrun, in 
his usual tone. 

" To the Morgue ! you are not going there ?" 

" Yes I am, indeed, to see if they have brought our 
rascal from the avenue of the Champs de Mars." 

The Viscount's face expressed so much astoni3hment 
and disapprobation, that the Captain hastened to add : 
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" Upon my life, my dear friend, I confess to you that 
I have none of that tenderness of heart you possess ; 
and if my club killed the fellow last night, the blow 
has fallen upon a scoundrel who merits twenty deaths; 
and we have too great an interest to find out if the 
body has been recognized, to stop at the door." 

Sartilly, half persuaded, followed Chateaubrun with- 
out answering him, and, from the crowd that pressed 
in it was easy to see that there were many dead bodies 
there on this day. A large number of persons be- 
sieged the entrance, and it was with difficulty that 
two or three police-officers maintained order. 

"All these people do not come here to see a 
drowned man only, and the robber at the pond at 
Auteuil must be here." 

This souvenir of his duel, that Chateaubrun had, 
perhaps, recalled to him intentionally, gave Sartilly 
the courage to go in. The interior of this building 
did not redeem its uncouth exterior. Walls green 
from dampness inclosed a square room, only lighted 
from the door. To the left a window, dimmed and 
soiled by filth, shielded the corner where the dead 
bodies were lying, upon slabs of black stone ; but most 
hideous of all was the collection of tattered clothes, 
hanging on long ropes, — remains of the misery that 
had run aground there, after having gone through the 
corruption of Paris. 

On the middle slab, between two bodies that the 
Seine had thrown forth, lay a dead man that Sartilly 
recognized upon the spot. The face of the frightful 
old man retained its insolent and crafty expression ; 
on his mouth was a horrible smile ; his glassy eyes 
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had that fixed, stern expression that had fascinated 
the Viscount, and given free passage to M. de Dohna's 
sword. 

" Let us leave here," whispered Sartilly to Chateau- 
brun, who was listening to the conversation of the 
spectators. 

" He was picked up yesterday in the Champs de 
Mars." 

" Was he recognized ? " 

" No ; it is said he was an Englishman, killed in a 
duel." 

*^ In a duel, indeed ! when he was killed by a blow 
with a club." 

" At all events, he was very nicely dressed." 

" And had a repeater with a heavy gold chain, so 
the recorder told me." 

From this xnilgar talk around them they learned 
nothing new; and the regular movement of the crowd 
was pushing them along the glass partition, when 
suddenly the Captain pressed Sartilly's arm, and with- 
out saying a word, pointed out a young man, holding a 
book under his arm, who was walking quietly towards 
the door, and was at three paces from them, but 
separated by a row of officers who were watching the 
file. 

" Toby I " cried the Viscount, rushing towards the 
groom. 

" Keep your place, sir, keep your place," repeated 
the officers, pushing Sartilly vigorously back ; and, re- 
strained in this way, Sartilly had, in spite of himself, 
to follow the slow movement of the crowd ; and, 
before he could extricate himself from the file, Toby 
could no longer be seen: 
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The Viscount, as soon as he was free, wanted to 
run after his groom ; but Chateaubrun, always prudent, 
moderated his ardor by saying, quietly : " It would 
only be time lost ; for, even if you were to overtake 
Toby, you would have a scene with him in the street, 
that I think ought to be avoided at any risk." 

" You are right," said Sartilly ; " I do not wish to 
have the police interfering again in my affairs. I have 
had nothing but misfortunes since I began with that." 

" At this moment we must try something better." 

" What shall it be ? " asked the Viscount. 

" Simply to go immediately to M. de Noreff's, and, 
if young Toby is foolish enough to return there, we 
will set a little trap for him. The Boulevard des In- 
valides is almost always deserted, and we may per- 
haps have there an explanation with this amiable 
groom, without attnacting attention." 

** He will not go back there ; nothing succeeds with 
us to-day." 

" Who knows ? At all events, if we do not see the 
enemy, we can take at least a tour round the place." 

The two friends took a carriage at the corner of 
St. Michel bridge, and drove to the Esplanade. Sar- 
tilly, who had become gradually extremely sad, re- 
mained quiet, while the Captain, on the contrary, 
seemed to be more clear-headed and gay in propor- 
tion as obstacles multiplied. Nevertheless, of these 
two men, the Viscount was incontestably the more 
intelligent ; his courage equalled Chateaubrun's, and, 
under any other circumstances, would have swayed 
his friend, but the latter had the habit of prompt de- 
cision which the practice of war gives, and besides, 
25* 
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he was not in love, for if Edmond's own safety only- 
had been in question, he would have preserved all his 
presence of mind and composure, but the thought of 
the dangers that threatened Jeanne overwhelmed him 
completely. 

The carriage went along very quickly, and it was 
not long before they passed into the Boulevard des 
Invalides, where Chateaubrun stopped it at the right 
side, opposite the rue Varennes. The post was well 
chosen, for they could see nearly the whole front 
of the hotel, overlooking at the same time the two 
streets. 

" Look," said the Captain, " all the windows are 
closed. Has De Noreff the habit of hermetically 
shutting up his house in this manner." 

" No," replied Sartilly, as much astonished as his 
friend ; " the day I came here with the police-officer, 
all was open." 

' •* It is odd, and I am almost tempted to believe that 
he has gone away." 

" But it is impossible that a man, leading a life like 
this Russian, could break up his large establishment 
so suddenly, for he was certainly here yesterday, as 
his accomplices were taking Jeanne there." 

" Oh ! " said the Captain, " when one's time is 
passed in concocting villany,one must be always ready 
for flight. And at all events, I intend to find out." 

" How ? are you going to show yourself? " 

" Why not ? The Russian has never seen me, that 
I know of, nor his servants have not either, and we 
have no time to lose; for, if the house is empty, Toby 
will not come here;" and, without waiting for his 
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friend's answer, the Qiptain jumped lightly down, 
crossed the boulevard, and, on reaching the gate, saw 
at the first glance that his suppositions were right, as 
the house had the sad and silent look of an uninhabited 
mansion ; but, ringing the bell violently, he soon heard 
the noise of footsteps crackling on the gravel of the 
court-yard, and saw a man. in a gardener's dress 
coming slowly forward. 

" M. de Noreff ? *' cried Chateaubrun to him. 

" M. de Noreff fs absent," answered the man, in a 
silly, drawling tone of voice. 

"Since when? I saw him day befdre yesterday," 
said the Captain, with perfect assurance. 

" He left this morning ; everybody has started for 
Russia?" 

" Will they be long absent ? " 

"Ah, sir, I know nothing about them. I do not 
belong to the house, I only came here to take care 
of the garden." 

" Very well. I will write to him," said Chateaubrun, 
seeing that it was impossible to gain any information 
from this man, and he went back to the carriage, 
where Sartilly was waiting impatiently for him. 

"Well?" he asked. 

" Well, I was not mistaken ; they all went off last 
night." 

" It is very strange." 

" No, not at all ; and their departure even agrees 
perfectly with my conjecture on last night's expedi- 
tion, as, if they had succeeded in kidnapping Made- 
moiselle de Mensignac, all was ready to take her 
from France." 
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" But Toby is Still here?" 

" They have left him with the English woman as a 
spy. It is an employment, you must confess, that he 
is accustomed to." 

" T is true, and I begin to believe that I will do 
well to let you act as you like, for I have lost my 
head, I believe." 

" Bah ! you will find it again ; and, since you aban- 
don t^e command to me, I decide that we shall go 
now and smoke a cigar at your fireside, when I will 
explain to you the famous plan I have so often spoken 
of." 

Twenty minutes after, the two friends arrived at 
rue d'Astorg, where the faithful Antoine received his 
master with almost paternal care. 

" What a good servant you have," said the Captain, 
seating himself before the bright fire ; ** there are none 
like him nowadays; but," he added, laughing, "you 
deserve to have some compensation for the groom the 
devil sent you." 

The Viscount was making the tour through his 
room, when an exclamation from him made Chateau- 
brun turn his head, and he saw his friend, pale and 
trembling with emotion, holding in his hand a bound 
book, that he had found on his night-table, stammer- 
ing out, while showing it to the Captain : " Volume 
the seventh ! volume the seventh ! " 

" Did I not tell you that your good fortune was 
coming back ? " 

" But it is unheard of, — incredible ! How could this 
book come here, that we have just seen under the 
wretch Toby's arm ? " 
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"We must ask Antoine, for the book could not 
have come by itself, and whoever brought it must 
have given it to your valet." 

Sartilly was going to put the book down, to ring 
the bell, when he suddenly cried out : " But it is not 
the same ! it is not the book that Toby bought I " 

" What ! still another edition ? Why, it will end by 
our having too many of these famous volumes No. 7." 

It was evident, indeed, that the volume so miracu- 
lously recovered could not have come either from a 
library or book-shop, for the binding was scratched, 
the edge tarnished, and the leaves mouldy, as if it had 
been a long time in a damp place. 

" It is singular,*' said Chateaubrun, opening the 
book, and trying to turn over the pages that were stick- 
ing together ; " it really seems as if it had been thrown 
in water. Could it be, by any chance, the copy stolen 
from us at the pond at Auteuil ? " 

" Look at the title-page, to see if the arms of the 
De Mensignac family are there," said Sartilly. 

" Yes, here they are ; look at them ! " showing the 
escutcheon stamped with a Marquis's coronet, and 
printed in red ink. 

" It is the same, there is not the slightest doubt of 
it ; but, really, I cannot understand it at all. Let us 
consult Antoine." 

The Viscount rang, and the old valet coming in, he 
asked him who had put the volume there. 

" I did. The person who gave it to me told me to 
show it to you as soon as you came back." 

" And who was this person ? " 

" I don't know his name, sir, but he was a middle- 
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aged man, tall and strong, and it seemed to me that 
I had seen him before." 

"When?" 

"A few days before your duel, — the morning 
that I fastened Toby in the stable, as you ordered 
me, sir." 

" Jottrat," cried Sartilly ; " ah ! I understand now ! 
And are you very sure that it was the same man who 
came here to-day ? " 

"It was really the same person, although much 
changed and very thin ; he had not a happy look, and 
I thought perhaps that he wanted help from you." 

" Did he say he would come back again ? " 

" No, sir ; and after he put the book in my hands, 
he ran off, as if he wanted to make his escape." 

" Very well ; do not receive any one unless they 
come from Mademoiselle de Mensignac." 

When the two friends were again alone, they looked 
at each other in a very different manner, as Sartilly 
was sad and gloomy, while the eyes of the Captain 
shone with roguishness and joy. 

"Jottrat?" he asked; "is he not the police-officer 
that you went to see last evening before coming to 
my house ? " 

" Yes, it is he." 

" And who has been absent from his house a week, 
although he had promised to aid you against De 
Noreff. Then I think I know what I have to depend 
upon. First, we possess, without doubt, a precious 
and devoted auxiliary. He has found means of tak- 
ing the book from M. de Noreff, and he will aid us in 
the remainder." 
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"Then you think he has divined the importance 
of this volume, and has brought it back for me to 
use?'' 

" It is the intention of this worthy M. Jottrat, do not 
doubt it ; and he thinks, I am convinced, that the case 
is a pressing one, his recommendation to Antoine 
being the same as saying : * Do not lose a moment. 
M. de Noreffis going to act; you must leave nothing 
undone/ " 

" But M. de Noreff has gone away," objected 
Sartilly. 

" Gone from his house, — yes ; but there is nothing 
to prove that he has left Paris. Believe me, my dear 
friend, we must strike hard and quickly, if we want to 
succeed." 

" I am ready." 

" Let us begin, then, by the famous secret of the 
Marquis ; and as soon as we know what we are to do 
to save the fortune of the De Mensignac mansion, I 
promise you we will manoeuvre vigorously. You 
know that I have my leave of absence, and I can go 
with you to Siberia, if it is necessary." 

" First of all, I am going to read Roger's letter to 
you," Sartilly said, while opening his secretary. 

The Captain, while his friend was looking in the 
drawer, had sat down to the table, and was holding 
himself in readiness to turn over the leaves of the 
book at the command of the Viscount ; the latter, 
having just found the gray envelope, which he had 
hesitated to open formerly, began reading it slowly, 
while Chateaubrun listened with the greatest atten- 
tion. Sartilly soon reached the important passage : 
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" Open the seventh volume, and at the nineteenth line 
of page 119 begins a sentence you must read atten- 
tively. When you have read the seven or eight lines 
that I have pointed out, you will understand, and you 
will have nothing to do but to act." 

" Is that all ? " asked the Captain, rather surprised 
at its conciseness. 

•* No ; there is still something more." 

" ' You must go alone, where it is necessary to go, 
to save Jeanne's fortune, and on your return you will 
give it to her, and then marry her.' " 

** Alone ! — do you intend to go alone ? " 

" Roger would himself, I am sure of it, advise me 
to accept your aid." 

"Ah, well, then let us consult the oracle," the Cap- 
tain said, while beginning to turn over the leaves of 
the precious volume. It was a solemn moment, and 
Sartilly's heart beat violently. " Decidedly, this book 
has taken a voyage," said Chateaubrun, who was 
obliged to be very careful not to tear the paper ; " it 
seems to me that it has been first wet, and afterwards 
dried at the fire. Here it is, at last," turning the last 
leaf gently ; " page 1 19, — that 's it." 

The Viscount did not breathe a word ; he waited. 

" Line nineteenth," said the Captain, afler a short 
silence. "Listen: 'In the year 1415, the Abbe of 
Mont Saint Michel, fearing an attack from the Eng- 
lish, had a cave dug in a rock, to deposit the treasure 
of the monastery, at the northern point of the isle 
of Tombelaine, that is still there, and, although the 
entrance may now be obstructed, it is easy to find the 
place, by following the crosses that are cut upon the 
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rock, and the eleventh cross, on starting from the 
point that faces the mountain, marks the place that 
leads to the staircase of the subterranean cave/ " 

Chateaubrun had stopped, and Sartilly, agitated and 
hesitating, seemed to be waiting for his friend to 
speak. 

" It is perfectly clear," said the Captain, at last. 

" What had we better do, then ? " asked the Vis- 
count. 

" Start immediately for Tombelaine, and that with- 
out losing a single day." 

" Start for Tombelaine ! Do you think we will find 
there now the treasure of the Abbe of Mont Saint 
Michel?" 

" No, certainly not ; and if I had that ridiculous idea, 
here is enough to remove it. Listen to the sequel of 
page 1 19 ; it is a very instructive page : * Fifty years 
later, the treasure of the monastery was transported 
to the Abbe, with great ceremony, on the 28th of 
October, 1465 ; and it has always remained there 
since, although very much reduced at present, in con- 
sequence of the wars of the last century, particularly 
the religious wars.' Well, it is evident the treasure is 
no longer there ; but the cavern is." 

" I have lived in that country, and I have been very 
often to Tombelaine, but I never heard any one speak 
of a subterranean cave." 

" That is precisely the reason, that no one knows 
of it, that the Marquis has chosen to put his fortune 
there." 

" Speak seriously, my dear Chateaubrun, I beg of 
you." 
26 
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•' It is impossible for me to be more serious, as 
Roger de Mensignac's fortune is no doubt there." 

" Indeed, one must have a fertile imagination to 
believe that Roger, a man of the world, a Parisian to 
the tips of his fingers, would seek a hiding-place in a 
rock in the remotest part of the bay of Cancale." 

"The Marquis was searching for a safe place to 
deposit his fortune, and, on turning over the leaves 
of this book, saw the passage we read a quarter of 
an hour ago, and had the curiosity to take a jour- 
ney there to assure himself of the fact, and he made 
use of it." 

"All this is very plausible," said Sartilly, slowly; 
" nevertheless, I still hesitate." 

" Let us see," persisted the Captain. "Did not M. 
de Mensignac absent himself very frequently ? " 

" Yes, and these absences were nearly periodical, — 
two or three times a year, at least" 

" And you never knew where he went ? " 

" Never." 

"Are you familiar with the bay of Mont Saint 
Michel ? " 

" My father owned property in that country, and 
Roger came there in his youth. I remember going 
twice to the mountain and to Tombelaine with him, 
during the vacations in our last year at college." 

" Then, my dear Edmond, the cause is. gained, as 
the lawyers say, and we have nothing more to do 
than to strap our trunks." 

" Yes, yes; it is very probable ; and nevertheless — " 

"You may be sure that probabilities of this kind 
are certainties, and the most scrupulous judge would 
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be convinced. At all events," said the Captain, " I 
think M. de Noreff will look closely into it." 

'* M. de Noreff? " 

"Zounds! do you think it was for the pleasure of 
studying the history of France, that he first stole and 
afterwards bought the famous seventh volume ? He 
knows now the contents of Roger's letter, and must 
have read page 1 19. I warrant you that he understood 
it, without having recourse to a translator." 

" Then he is before us, and will carry off the treas- 
ure." 

" Yes, I think that was the sole cause of his hur- 
ried departure." 

"You are right," Sartilly said, raising his head, 
** and Toby must have had time to join him ; but it 
is impossible that they have started already." 

"What is the route to Tombelaine?" asked Chateau- 
brun. 

" First, take the diligence of Saint Malo." 

" That takes forty hours to go sixty leagues. M. de 
Noreff will not take that route, I am very sure." 

"Afterwards, the mail to Brest, which changes 
horses exactly opposite Mont Saint Michel." 

" How long a time does the journey take ? " 

" From twenty-two to twenty-four hours, I think." 

"And the mail leaves here at six o'clock in the 
evening ? That would be more likely the route our 
Russian would take ; but, nevertheless, I don't think 
he has gone that way." 

" Why don't you think so? " 

"For many reasons; but particularly because, to 
secure his place in the mail, he must give his name 
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and passport, and De Noreff will take particular care 
not to leave any trace of his journey to Normandy." 

*' Then what do you suppose ? " said the Viscount, 
impatiently. 

"I suppose he will take fast horses; have them 
harnessed to his travelling carriage that he took with 
him when he left his house ; pay trebly, and arrive as 
quickly as the mail." 

" There is nothing to hinder us doing the same, and 
even more, to get ahead of him." 

" I do not advise it ; we had better send immedi- 
ately, and see if we can secure two places in the Brest 
mail for this evening. If we do not succeed, it will be 
time enough afterwards to hire post-horses that do 
not travel so fast, and also might expose us to meet- 
ing De Noreff at some of the stopping place's." 

" That 's what I wish to do," said Sartilly, quickly. 

"What for? To seek a quarrel With him? That 
would be losing our time. When we have saved Made- 
moiselle de Mensignac's fortune, we can kill De Noreff 
at our leisure. Now, the first thing to be done is to 
reach Tombelaine." 

" My dear friend, you alone are sensible and com- 
posed, and I leave everything to you." 

" Ah, well, honestly, I think you are right," said the 
Captain, laughing ; " and I will do my best to keep the 
leadership. Have you many preparations to make?" 
the Captain asked. 

" No ; but I must pay a visit to Jeanne before start- 

" Very well ; it is now half-past two o'clock ; let us 
go and secure our own places in the mail, and after- 
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wards you have time enough to pay your visit, while 
I go to my house to pack my trunk." 

Antoine came Jn just as the Captain finished speak- 
ing, and said, in a low voice, " Mademoiselle Jeanne 
is better, and wishes you to call and see her during 
the day." 

Sartilly looked at his friend, as if to ask his advice, 
and Chateaubrun gave, him so eloquent a glance, that 
the Viscount hesitated no longer. 

" I must leave this evening," he said to Antoine. 
" Pack my trunk for a journey of three days. I am 
going out, and will call to see Mademoiselle de Men- 
signac before my return." 

Half an hour afterwards, the two friends got out 
of their carriage by the Hotel des Postes, which was 
then, as now, an inconvenient building fronting the 
rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. They went to the 
office, and Sartilly asked for two places for " Pontor- 
son. 

" For Pontorson ? Impossible," said the monoto- 
nous voice of the clerk. 

The Viscount started, and the Captain was going to 
make a remark, when the clerk began again in the 
same tone : 

" For Brest, if you wish ; but, until the hour we leave, 
we cannot rent places but for the whole journey." 

Sartilly breathed freely again, and hastened to say, 
while taking out his purse, " So be it, — for Brest." 

" You will have the second and third seats," added 
the clerk, while writing their names. 

" Are there three places on that seat ? " asked the 
Captain. 

26* U 
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" Certainly, It is the coupe ; number one was taken 
this morning," said the clerk, pointing out the name 
on his register. " M. de Kerity, captain of marines." 

As soon as they received the receipt, they hurried 
off, not having much time to lose in making their 
preparations to start by six o'clock. The Viscount 
drove tO Trocadero, while the Captain followed him 
in a hack, murmuring : 

" T is very singular ; but I do not know an officer 
of that name in the marine service ; however, I have 
been to Brest, and I have my naval register." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ADIEUS. 



SARTILLY, since the duel that had been so fatal 
to him, had been obliged to neglect both his own 
and Jeanne's affairs, not having been able yet to 
realize his plan of selling some of his property in the 
provinces, but had put a great many obstacles in the 
way of Jeanne's generous resolution of selling her 
house to pay her brother's debt. Yet, in spite of the 
efforts of the notary, whom Sartilly had taken into 
his confidence, the day was approaching when the 
magnificent mansion of Trocadero would become the 
property of a stranger ; and it was said that a com- 
pany of speculators would buy it, lay it out in lots, 
and open new streets in this deserted part of Paris. 
Besides, M. de Noreff 's prosecution of his claims 
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against Roger de Mensignac had not ceased one day ; 
it was conducted with rigor and promptness by a 
man of business; and the notary, M. Calmet, sus- 
pected, no doubt, of showing too much indulgence to 
his client, no longer doubted that this severity arose 
from a desire for personal vengeance. 

M. de Noreff could not be ignorant that the Mar- 
quis possessed nothing that could be seized. The 
notary, wholly inaccessible to wanderings of the 
imagination, believed that Roger de Mensignac was 
dead, — really dead, — and the total ruin of his fortune 
not doubtful ; he knew also that the house would bring 
almost double the amount of the sum owed to De 
Noreff, and that Jeanne's approaching marriage would 
repair her loss ; therefore saw without grief the hour 
drawing near for the sale of the house, determining 
to sell it at the highest possible price. 

Jeanne's lover had very different views, and was 
very far from consenting to this sacrifice, that he 
seemed to approve, while firmly decided to prevent 
it if possible, — now, particularly, when he thought he 
was sure of bringing back from Normandy Roger's 
fortune ; and hoped on his return to be able to tell the 
young girl of the success of his expedition, of which 
as yet he had never breathed a word to her. He was 
perfectly determined, if he failed in this, to take ad- 
vantage of his visit to Normandy to raise a loan on 
his property, thinking Jeanne could be induced to 
take the money, believing it to be part of her 
brother's fortune, and hoped, when all this was 
settled, his marriage would not be delayed. 

On arriving at the De Mensignac mansion, his 
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heart was beating with impatience and joy ; but the 
sight of his betrothed, sitting in an arm-chair, pale 
and depressed, brought back the remembrance of 
last night's accident, and agitated him deeply. The 
young girl's face had that peculiar expression indi- 
cating hidden suffering, and it could be easily seen 
that the contraction of her features and sadness of 
her expression was not caused by physical pain, but 
by some grievous thought that tormented her. 

" What is the matter with you, my dear Jeanne ? " 
Edmond asked, in an agitated voice. 

" Only a little weakness," Miss Georgina, who 
was sitting beside Jeanne, hastily answered. " The 
doctor has been here twice this morning, and says 
there is nothing to be apprehended from yesterday's 
accident." 

" Jeanne, 't was to you that I spoke," began Sartilly ; 
"what are you suffering from? Tell me, I beg of 
you." 

" From my heart, my dear friend. It seems to me at 
moments as if my life had stopped ; but I will over- 
come this grief, as at this moment I have not the right 
to be ill," added she, with a sad smile. 

" What do you mean, my dear Jeanne ? " 

*' That I ought to be occupied with my affairs, — with 
our affairs, if you wish. The notary is coming, to-day, 
to fix the time for the sale of the house." 

"So you are still determined upon making this 
sacrifice ? " 

" You know very well, my dear Edmond, that it is 
indispensable ; and, besides, this large, empty house 
displeases and frightens me. I have in view a little, 
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charming place, in an Irish convent, near the Jardin 
des Plantes, that Miss Georgina has discovered. 
I am going there with her, and when you come to 
see us, you will be astonished to find us so comfort- 
ably settled." 

" Indeed, it is a very comfortable house," insinuated 
Miss Georgina; "and I do not think Jeanne could 
find anything that would suit her as well." 

" I don't doubt it," answered Sartilly, coldly ; " but 
I hope, however, that Mademoiselle de Mensignac's 
sojourn there will not be long; " and he added : " My 
dear Jeanne, you know that I love you, that your 
brother himself approved of our betrothal, and as I 
am going to start this evening upon a journey that 
will oblige me to be absent three or four days at most, 
promise me that you will do nothing, change nothing 
in your mode of life, before my return. Our happi- 
ness may depend upon the promise I ask of you." 

" Our happiness," repeated the young girl, sadly ; 
" I begin to believe in it no longer ; but since you wish 
it, I promise you not to leave this house before see- 
ing you again." 

" Thanks, dear Jeanne ; and now I hope, and I tell 
you to hope ; but I must go once more into the library, 
and in an instant I will return to shake hands with 
you, and say farewell." 

" Julia has the key ; she will take you there, my dear 
friend," murmured the young girl, who had started 
on hearing Edmond speak of the library. 

The maid was continually going and coming in the 
apartment, often looking stealthily at the Viscount. 
The commission seemed to give her great pleasure, 
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and Sartilly, on his side, had only desired a pretext to 
be alone with Julia, whom he believed was sincerely 
attached to her mistress. 

"What has being gone on here ?" he asked of her, 
as soon as he was out of hearing. 

" Nothing that I have seen, sir," answered the 
maid ; " and, nevertheless, I am sure there is some- 
thing that makes my mistress unhappy." 

" You have never left her alone with the English 
woman ? " 

" Not a minute. About two o'clock last night, when 
Mademoiselle Jeanne was asleep. Miss Georgina 
went with me into the little boudoir next the room, 
and laid down upon the sofa, but I did not shut my 
eyes all night." 

" Then what could have happened to Mademoiselle 
de Mensignac ? " 

" Nothing but a dream or nightmare, that must have 
been very distressing, as this morning my mistress 
was exhausted by fatigue." 

" And did she say nothing ? did she not speak to 
you of what she experienced during the night ? " 

** No ; only, when she awoke, she spoke some dis- 
connected words of a woman ; but I did not understand 
her very well, and I think she was a little delirious." 

" Listen to me. I am obliged to leave here this 
evening ; you are the only one in whom I have confi- 
dence. M. de Chateaubrun has promised you twenty- 
five louis d'ors for watching the English woman, and 
I, who know that you are attached to Mademoiselle 
de Mensignac, tell you simply this, — that, the day she 
becomes my wife, you shall come into my house with 
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a salary of twelve hundred francs a year, secured by 
my marriage contract. Therefore, watch over the 
Viscountess de Sartilly." 

Julia only answered by a look, but it expressed such 
absolute devotion, that the Viscount did not add 
another word to what he had said, and returned to 
Jeanne completely reassured. The young girl was 
alone, the English woman having perhaps thought it 
proper to absent herself, but Edmond, fearing to affect 
her, shortened the interview. 

" I am going, and I depend upon your promise," 
said he, holding out his hand to Jeanne. 

"Return quickly, my dear friend," she answered, 
in an agitated voice. " Return quickly, for I feel that 
misfortunes surround me." 

" Misfortunes ! but then I ought not to go away ; 
I must remain, and defend you from them." 

" No, Edmond, no ; go, — you could not defend me 
from my dreams, — against phantoms," said the young 
girl, lowering her voice. 

" Against phantoms ? " 

" Yes ; last night, I saw-again, — but I cannot believe 
it, — I saw again the woman in red ! " 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TWO FRIENDS START ON THEIR JOURNEY. 

THE youth of this period cannot remember the 
high and palmy days of the Hotel des Postes, 
as one must be far beyond thirty years of age to re- 
call the curious spectacle exhibited between seven and 
eight o*clock in rue Jean Jacques Rousseau, in the 
reign of Louis Philippe. 

In this narrow court-yard, now barel}'* sufficient for 
the postman, dashed out from time to time curious 
vehicles, drawn with dizzy speed by five horses. The 
passers-by drew back quickly to the extreme limits 
of the court-yard, while the carriage turned to the 
right or the left with an exactitude that did the 
greatest honor to the postilions of that forgotten 
time, when whips cracked joyously, and the lanterns, 
flashing like meteors, disappeared suddenly in one of 
the turnings of the narrow street ; this noisy vortex 
giving a greater appearance of movement than the 
cold and regular speed of the locomotive ; and more 
than one man of forty regrets the mail-coach of his 
earlier days. 

The carriages that were used at this time had at- 
tained, in 1847, their highest perfection, and realized 
at that period the ideal of speed and comfort. 

312 
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On the evening of the day that had begun so inau- 
spiciously, and ended so fortunately by the unexpected 
restoration of volume the seventh, Sartilly and his in- 
separable friend, Chateaubrun, wrapped up to their eyes 
in their furred cloaks, were walking along the pave- 
ment in front of the mail-coach office, waiting their 
turn to take their places. The Viscount was sad and 
preoccupied, as Jeanne's strange disclosure returned 
incessantly to his mind; although attributing it to 
fever, yet he could not but be struck by the persistency 
of her belief in this vision, which he had never put 
faith in, and now, for the first time, he began to wonder 
if this phantom might not hide a threatening reality. 
His anxious look contrasted strangely with ttfe frank 
physiognomy of the gay Captain, standing in the 
front row of the group with his lighted cigar, in spite 
of all administrative regulations, while with a keen 
eye he was examining the motley crowd around him. 

" Do you know who I am looking for ? " he said, in 
a low voice, to Sartilly, nudging his elbow. 

" No," was Sartilly's answer. 

" I am amusing myself in trying to discover who 
among all these odd faces is to be our fellow travel- 
ler." 

" Indeed," said Edmond, " I had forgotten that we 
were not to be alone in the coupe ; but you will see 
better when he takes his place along-side of us." 

" That 's not the same thing at all ; one can observe 
a person better when he is not suspecting it, and if I 
could find out my^ sailor amidst this throng, I would 
know him by heart in a moment." 

The Viscount made a gesture of indifference, while 
27 
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Chateaubrun added, laughing: "Who knows? one 
learns a great deal while travelling." 

Chance had delayed, this day, the starting of the 
line to Brittany ; almost all the mail-coaches had left, 
and the groups of persons were sensibly diminishing, 
as it was now near seven o'clock, and night was 
coming on. 

" The deuce take them all ! " said the impatient 
Captain ; " we are going to be the last," and the oath 
had scarcely passed his lips, when a coach drove into 
the little court-yard, drawn by five magnificent dapple- 
gray horses ; the deep voice of the conductor crying 
out : " Brest, gentlemen ; take your places." 

A tall man, with an athletic breadth of shoulders, 
came out from the group, and drew near the mail-coach. 

"No. I, M. de Kerity," said the conductor. 

"Here," replied the traveller, jumping into the coup6 
with quite juvenile vivacity. 

"This naval officer is very active," said Chateau- 
brun, in a low voice; "he goes up as if he were 
climbing the shrouds of his ship." 

" No. 2, M. de Sartilly. No. 3, Captain Chateau- 
brun," said the deep voice of the conductor. 

The two friends did not wait to be called twice ; 
the Captain, getting up the first, took the middle 
place, while Sartilly seated himself in the corner. The 
door was shut noiselessly, and the conductor, jumping 
up on his seat, called out, "All ready," and, five 
minutes afterwards, the horses, starting at full speed, 
passed along the bridge. near the^ Place de la Con- 
corde, galloping towards the barrier of Passy. 

It was quite dark now, and the travellers had not 
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exchanged a word. The naval captain, sitting in his 
corner wrapped in a large cloak, did not seem inclined 
to speak, while Sartilly, in a thoughtful mood, was 
looking vaguely at the Trocadero, before which the 
mail was passing at this moment. Chateaubrun alone 
turned around alternatively to each one of his com- 
panions, with an evident desire to begin a conversa- 
tion, his cigar furnishing him with the wished-for 
opportunity. 

*' I suppose, sir, that the odor is not disagreeable to 
you ? " he said to the stranger. *' I ought to have 
asked you sooner, but I am a military man, and 
imagine everybody smokes." 

" Tobacco does not incommode me in the least ; I 
am a sailor," answered the stranger, laconically. 

Chateaubrun, finding in this short reply a word he 
could take hold of to befgin a conversation, took 
advantage of it to say : " Oh, then, sir, we have cer- 
tainly mutual acquaintances, although the cavalry ser- 
vice is not very nearly connected with the marine. 
But my regiment, the 7th Hussars, was in garrison at 
Pontivy three years ago, and my company was sent 
to Brest for six months. I know everybody there, — 
M. de Kersal, M. de Loctudy, M. de Renhoile, M. 
de " 

" It is twenty years since I left Brest, and I know 
no one there," interrupted the stranger, to stop this 
list of names the Captain was giving. 

"But you are going back again nowT" cried 
Chateaubrun, rather disconcerted at being so coolly 
cut, as the English say. 

" No, sir ; I belong to the port at Toulon, and I am 
going there to fulfil a special mission." 
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After this rather discouraging answer, the sailor 
leaned back in his corner as if he wished to sleep. 
Chateaubrun, very much vexed, began whistling a 
hunting song, thinking what he could do to loosen 
the tongue of his silent neighbor before the end of 
the journey ; but not finding anything practicable, and 
being very much fatigued, and Sartilly fast asleep by 
his side, he resolved to go to sleep also, and ten min- 
utes after, the Captain was snoring with admirable 
regularity, while the mail-coach with its tinkling bells 
passed rapidly along by the great trees in the royal 
avenue that leads to Versailles. At times, the light 
from an open tavern illuminated for an instant the in- 
terior of the coupe ; then all again was dark as night ; 
the lights having doubtless awakened the naval 
officer, for his eyes shone in the darkness, and. when 
a flash of light illumined the carriage he looked at 
his travelling companions with deep attention. 

" These horses are foundered, and we will be twenty 
minutes behind time at the n«xt changing place." 

" But, conductor, I assure you they were brought 
into the stable last night at seven o'clock." 

" That 's nothing to me. Tell your master I shall 
state it in my report." 

" Ah, after all, it is his lookout. Why did he hire 
his horses to milords, who give ten francs to the 
drivers to go over the road in three-quarters of an 
hour." 

This dialogue, accompanied by loud oaths and 
stamping of wooden shoes, awoke Chateaubrun from 
his sleep, and, rubbing his eyes and looking roun^ him. 
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he saw his two companions were sleeping, or seeming 
to sleep. The light from the coupe fell upon a group 
standing at the door of an open stable, of men in 
blouses going to and fro along the road, while from 
time to time the motion of one of the horses made 
the bells of their collars vibrate, while the conductor, 
cramped in his fur vest with his riding-hood raised 
above his ears, was scolding the benumbed postilions. 
This change of horses in the night, the sleeping 
farmers, the white road stretching along the dark 
forest, the distant barking of the shepherd dogs, was 
a scene well known to the traveller of former days. 

"Where are we, postilion?" asked Chateaubrun, 
lowering the glass, and putting his head out of the 
window. 

" At Couteme," answered the drawling voice of a 
stable-boy. 

'* This is no information at all," grumbled Chateau- 
brun. 

** If you would get down, sir, and stretch your legs 
a little," said the conductor, politely, "this is the 
moment to do so. These brutes will make us lose at 
least four minutes here." 

" Well, I *11 be glad to do so," Chateaubrun said, pass- 
ing quickly over his friend's legs, who did not move 
when the conductor opened the door ; and, jumping 
down to the ground, stamping his feet, and stretching 
his arms several times, and thinking it would be well 
to make a friend of the conductor, he said in a military 
manner to him : " I see that you have been in the 
army ; indeed, it is very evident." 

This remark touched the vanity of the conductor 
27* 
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very agreeably, for, drawing himself up, he answered 
with great satisfaction : 

" Yes, Captain, I have served seven years ; three in 
Africa." 

" I thought so ; but, my friend, it seems to me your 
horses have been over-driven ; they travel very slowly. 
Did the prefect or general inspector use them yes- 
terday?" 

" Oh, the authorities, they do not crowd upon us 
at that rate ; but it appears that yesterday there was 
an Englishman here who was going to Brest in a 
carriage as heavy, as a wagon ; he had six horses, and 
lavished money on all sides, giving ten francs to the 
driver. You can see, now, why we have not better 
horses." 

** Ah," said the Captain, becoming more attentive, 
" this Englishman is going to Brest, and is in such 
haste to get there ? " 

" Yes ; and I would like to know what an English- 
man is going to do at Brest; but, after all, that's 
nothing to me ; but I am goir^g to scold the postmaster 
here, for hiring our mail-coach horses, when he knew 
we would want them, and now there are no fresh 
ones." 

" And how far is this Englishman in advance of 
us ? " asked Chateaubrun, affecting an indifferent man- 
ner. 

" Oh, seven or eight hours, at least, and I hope he 
will soon be much farther off still, that we may not 
arrive exactly at the moment to take the horses he 
leaves." 

" The deuce take your wishes," said Chateaubrun 
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to himself, and then added aloud : " At what hour will 
we arrive to-morrow evening at Pontorson ? " 

" About seven o'clock. If you leave us there, we 
will go to Brest empty, for the naval officer who is 
with us stops also at Pontorson." 

" Really, it is curious ; but I think we will leave 
the coach when- the horses are changed, before arriv- 
ing at the town ; but my friend will tell you all about 
it to-morrow, for I have never been here before." 

"At the changing place before coming to Pon- 
torson ? But there is only a cabin there, in the midst 
of fields, and you would not find a lemon without go- 
ing a mile." 

" Indeed, my friend will arrange all these matters ; 
he is familiar with this part of the country." 

" You are going, I suppose, to Mont Saint Michel ? " 

" Exactly, to see the high tides," answered the 
Captain, without expecting the pretext he had just 
put forward would be in accordance with the cal- 
endar. 

"Ah, that's true; thi* is>the time of the equinox," 
jsaid the conductor ; " yes, to-morrow the tide will be 
at its full height ; " nevertheless, thinking at the same 
time, while helping his passenger back to the car- 
riage: "What fools these Parisians are, to travel 
eighty miles to see high tide." 

Chateaubrun took his place lightly between his two 
companions. Then the postilion, cracking his whip, 
urged his horses on to full speed, and, with their 
shoes hammering over the macadamized road, it really 
seemed that they were trying to overtake the eccen- 
tric Englishman. Chateaubrun, from whom all desire 
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of sleeping had fled, was lost in all kinds of conjec- 
tures that the postilion's words had raised in his 
mind ; no longer doubting that the Englishman who 
was sowing gold on the road on his way to Brest, 
was no other than De Noreff, hastening to make a 
conquest of the fleece of gold, and the silent officer 
in the coupe, against whom the Captain felt a grudge, 
was perhaps also an accomplice of the Russian, or a 
spy watching over them, charged to get rid of them 
if necessary. Then there came back to his mind 
vague remembrances of the conductor of Lyons's 
story of a brigand in disguise, of a passenger who 
murdered his fellow travellers while his accomplice 
stabbed the postilion. The excited Captain kept his 
eyes fixed on his neighbor to the right, whose immo- 
bility attested either a deep sleep, or a determined 
wish to isolate himself, as he had not changed his 
position since the Captain's baffled attempt at conver- 
sation the evening before, while passing the barrier. 

" Persons do not sleep in this way who have the 
habit of watching at night," thought the Captain, who 
began to have a serious idea of awaking Sartilly, that 
they might both be on the alert; but Sartilly had sunk 
so deeply back into his corner, and was so soundly 
asleep, that Chateaubrun, having pity on him, left him 
to his rest ; and to kill time lighted a cigar, without 
asking permission this time, remarking that the strik- 
ing of the match had not disturbed the stranger. 

** Decidedly, we must make him open his eyes," 
said the Captain to himself, more and more distrustful. 

The carriage at this moment was rolling down a 
rapid descent, that the horses were going over in a 
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gallop ; but a slight slackening in their gait indic^1%d 
a turn in the road, and the postilion seeming to be 
curbing their speed, while the lamps lighting vaguely 
the two sides of the road, dark masses of trees could 
be seen, intersected with large white trunks of trees, 
showing they were crossing a forest. While Chateau- 
brun, with his forehead pressed against the glass, was 
straining his eyes trying to pierce through the 
obscurity that seemed becoming more dense, a vio- 
lent jolt suddenly shook the carriage, and the horses, 
brought vigorously back to the fight, made a pro- 
digious jump, and at the same time a harsh voice rose 
above the crackling of the axle-trees, crying out: 
" Halt, or you are dead men!" 

The scene that followed was so rapid that the 
travellers had scarcely time to note it An obstacle 
barred the road, but the postilion had been able to 
turn his horses quickly enough to avoid knocking 
against it; the mail-coach oscillated for an instant 
like a ship tossed by the waves, the right wheel going 
down into the ditch on the side of the road, happily 
not very deep, and there was a stoppage of a few 
seconds. Was the carriage going to be upset ? Those 
who had obstructed the way by an enormous trunk 
of a tree hoped so, without doubt, as shadows were 
seen on the sides of the road, and confused and threat- 
ening cries were heard behind the carriage ; but this 
was all, as the horses, urged on by blows, and pushed 
by the weight of the mail, rushed down the descent at 
full speed, drawing the right wheel out of the ditch 
into the I road, while the left brushed the end of the 
barricade, and the postilion having had either the 

v 
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skill or good fortune to pass the narrow distance 
between the barricade and the hedge, the extricated 
coach rolled on victoriously. While this miraculous 
escape was accomplished, a curious scene was pass- 
ing in the interior of the coupe. At the first cry of 
the brigands, the Captain entered into action with a 
promptitude that he thought he would not regret, — but 
in which he was mistaken, — and to awaken Sartilly by 
an energetic push, and jump at the throat of his other 
neighbor, was for the alert Captain but the affair of a 
second, as his head being filled with the idea that he 
was ln^velling with an accomplice of De NorefFs^ he 
had thrown himself without a moment's reflection upon 
the stranger, who, not sleeping as soundly as he ap- 
peared to be, disengaged himself by a single effort, 
throwing the Captain roughly on his friend. 

Whether the authors of this attempt had no fire- 
arms, or whether they thought it useless and impru- 
dent to use them, and had hoped to succeed in their 
attempt by upsetting the carriage, the adventure was 
not pushed further, after they saw that the postilion 
had succeeded in going beyond the barricade. 

The danger was over ; but the Captain's situation 
was extremely disagreeable, as, still stupefied by the 
quick and pacific winding up of this attack, and vexed 
also at being so roughly pushed, poor Chateaubrun 
was at a loss to know how to get out of this difficulty ; 
while Sartilly, awakened from a sound sleep so sud- 
denly, understood nothing of these disorderly move- 
ments ; the sailor being certainly the most calm and 
least astonished of the three travellers, as he had care- 
fully shut the window, put up his coat-collar, and was 
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preparing again to resume his sleep, or at least his 
apathy. But the Captain could contain himself no 
longer. 

" Zounds ! sir, you have great presence of mind," 
he said, in a half-angry, half-imperative tone. 

" And you," answered the sailor, " permit me to tell 
you, have a very disagreeable way of awaking; persons 
are not to be strangled in that manner, and it is for- 
tunate for me that I have a strong arm." 

"I don't know how it happened," murmured the 
Captain, resolved to make a full apology. " I confess," 
he said frankly, "that at the first moment I thought 
we were upset, and I had the misfortune to cling to 
you, sir, and beg you to pardon a wholly involuntary 
violence." 

This courteous tone seemed to make very little im- 
pression upon the sailor, who merely bowed without 
answering ; but Chateaubrun would not be baffled, and 
said: "It appears that I was mistaken, and took a 
night attack for an accident to the coach." 

" But how is it possible," said Sartilly, " that at this 
epoch, and in a country the richest and most populous 
in France, a mail-coach could be stopped on the road ? 
It is really incredible." 

" The fact is," replied the Captain, " that I had very 
little idea of such a thing on our route to lower Nor- 
mandy ; for we must be, if I am not mistaken, near 
Alengon." 

" I am almost tempted to believe they have some 
grudge against us," continued the Viscount, struck, 
in his turn, by the idea that already possessed his friend, 
"for I cannot imagine a band of brigands, in 1847, 
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attacking us only forty leagues from Paris ; but perhaps 
they merely wished to delay us." 

Chateaubrun, wishing to stop Sartilly's too confi- 
dential conversation, pushed his elbow; but the sailor, 
who had perfectly understood what was said, re- 
marked : 

*' I do not know, sir," he said, with an equivocal 
smile, "if there are any persons sufficiently interested 
in the failure of our journey to risk their lives by a 
night attack ; but as far as regards myself, I am sure 
that no one will take up arms to prevent my filling 
my mission of inspector of fisheries on the coast." 

" It is absurd, indeed, my dear Sartilly," cried the 
Captain ; " and this gentleman is right in ridiculing the 
idea; for how could two Parisians have enemies in 
the department of the Orne." 

"Nevertheless, this attack must have had some 
cause," murmured the obstinate Viscount 

" I can see but one, if not probable, at least possi- 
ble," said the sailor, after an instant's silence ; " you 
know, gentlemen, that at this time there is great 
trduble all through France, owing to the high price 
of grain, and the sufferings of the poor being very 
great from this cause, perhaps the famished peasants 
took it into their heads to be brigands for one night." 

" That 's a very good idea," said Chateaubrun, " and 
all can be easily explained in this way. These poor 
devils merely wanted to overturn the carriage to rob 
us, and had no intention of murdering." 

Sartilly shook his head, and did not seem the least 
convinced, while the sailor, doubtless thinking he had 
talked enough, threw himself back in his corner, and 
did not open his mouth again. 
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The horses continued to gallop at full speed, the 
attack having this good result, that they reached their 
changing place in at least half the time promised by 
the conductor. The horizon was brightening in the 
east, and by the pale light of daybreak could be seen 
low houses in a long village on both sides of the road. 
Two or three. of the inhabitants were smoking quietly* 
their morning pipes, while the gold-braided, three- 
cornered hat of a soldier was seen at the stable-door, 
from which came out one by one the horses, ready 
harnessed for changing. Evidently the news of the 
attempt upon the mail-coach had not reached this 
quiet village. 

Sartilly and Chateaubrun had lowered the glasses, 
and put their heads out to hear the chatting between 
the conductor and the soldier, who, with his yellow 
belts and straps, represented the government. The 
voice of the postilion was first heard, but his remark 
had no relation to the events of the night, though it 
made our two friends start. 

" Look," cried the fortunate postilion, who had so 
skilfully avoided the barricade the night before, " his 
lordship has not been so lucky as we. There is his 
carriage with a broken wheel." 

The Captain's mind was too fully occupied with De 
Noreff *s movements not to seize the thought imme- 
diately, and he jumped lightly to the ground to see 
the accident that had happened to the famous travel- 
ling carriage that, according to him, carried their 
enemy. The conductor, having already begun an 
animated colloquy with the soldier, related to him 
probably the attack upon the mail-coach, as the latter 

2S 
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was making gestures of surprise and indignation ; but 
the Captain, thinking there was very little new to be 
learned from this source, began a conversation with 
the postilion, by putting a five-franc piece into his 
hand, and, going directly to the point, said to him : 

"This broken carriage is really the one you drove 
yesterday, is it not ? " 

"Oh, to be sure; there can be no mistake about it, 
as there is very seldom one of the kind passes this 
way; it is furnished inside like a bedroom." 

Chateaubrun, drawing near to it, recognized one of 
those carriages built with studied labor for long jour- 
neys, containing all the comforts of the most refined 
life. 

" Ah, it is only a cosmopolitan Russian that could 
have so perfect a carriage built," he murmured, stoop- 
ing down to examine the springs, and during this 
inspection Sartilly had had time to get down from the 
coach, and arrived at the moment when the Captain 
said : 

" Now, I 'm sure of what I am about," for he had 
just read upon the iron band of the axle-tree the 
name of a well-known carriage-maker in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 

" See, my dear friend," he said to the Viscount ; 
" will you believe now that I have judged rightly, — 
that it is M. de Noreff who is going with such speed 
before us ? " 

" But, since the wheel of his carriage is broken, he 
cannot continue his voyage." 

" Ah," said the postilion, ** a little thing of that kind 
would not stop the Englishman, and he, is far on his 
journey now." 
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" But how did he travel iafter the accident? " asked 
Chateaubrun. 

" I will tell you how it was," replied the lad, who 
had seen the wl^ite piece fall into his comrade's hand, 
and, like a true Norman, hoped for a similar wind- 
fall. 

" Be quick ! " said the Captain, showing between his 
fingers a bright silver piece. 

" It was I who was driving the Englishman when 
the hind wheel broke, about half an hour after we left 
here. Ah, but he 's a sharp man ; he neither swore 
nor stormed, but spoke to his servant in a patois that 
the devil himself could not have understood, and then 
said to me in real French : 

" ' Is there a carriage for sale in the village ? ' 

"*Yes, there's the old notary's carriage; but he 
wants forty pistoles for it, and it is fully fifteen years 
since he brought it from the fair at Caen.' 

** * Thirty francs for you, if you bring it here before 
an hour ; my servant will go with you, pay you, and I 
will wait for you here.' 

"You can think if I did not run fast, but the 
notary—" ^ 

" Very well ; I understand, he drove a hard bargain ; 
but how did it end ? " 

" It ended in my lord getting the carriage, and , I 
my thirty francs." 

" And he went on with the post-horses ? " 

" Yes, and briskly, I' warrant you ; he pays well 
enough to travel at the rate of four leagues an hour, 
and I wager that he is already beyond St. Hilaire." 

Chateaubrun and Sartilly exchanged looks of con- 
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steraation, — the Viscount particularly not being able 
to hide his agitation, and the Captain, judging it 
useless to let the villagers see their anxiety, took his 
friend by the arm, and returned to the coach. 

"Why despair?" he whispered in his ear; "our 
situation was much worse yesterday morning, when 
we had not volume seventh." 

" Take your places, gentlemen," said the conductor ; 
** we are already thirty-five minutes behind time." 

"Well," asked Chateaubrun, climbing into the 
coupe, " and our robbers ? " 

" I have sent to inform the brigadier, and have 
given your names. The soldier said it was no doubt 
some half-starved persons about three leagues from 
here, who are suffering from want of bread, and he 
wanted me to go with him to the mayor. * Well/ I 
said to him, *and my despatches ! ' 'Come, Cadet, 
come with us, and I will treat you to a drink when 
we get there.' * I can't refuse,' — ^and the day has not 
begun badly with me," said the postilion, mounting 
up on the seat, not without saluting the passenger 
who gave the five-franc piece. 

" Tell me," said the Captain, from the carriage 
window, " did my lord take his servant with him ? " 

" No danger of his leaving him on the road ; a little 
fellow, quite young, but sharp and cunning as a 
monkey," the Norman answered, punctuating this 
sentence by a noisy blow of the whip, that set the 
horses off in a gallop. 

The sailor had not moved, and seemed to be one 
who could travel through France without leaving the 
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carriage or opening his mouth; and Chateaubrun, 
despairing of ever drawing another word from him, 
began looking upon him as a package of goods 
needing no attention ; besides, the prudent Captain had 
other things to occupy him, for he no longer doubted 
that De Noreff was in advance of them with Toby, 
and the important question was to know if the 
Russian would be able to keep in advance, and how 
he would profit by it. 

After much reflection, Chateaubrun decided to wait 
until he and his friend were alone, to gain some in- 
formation of the country they were travelling through ; 
and, thinking it better to rest both body and mind, 
having learned to sleep at all times in his campaigns 
in Africa, it was not long before he was snoring. 

Sartilly, since the conversation he had heard at the 
stopping place, thinking all hope lost, sank gradually 
into a state of discouragement. Motionless and sad, 
he turned over the gloomiest ideas in his exhausted 
brain, but his physical depression soon threw him 
into a sleep as deep as his friend's. 

When the Captain awoke, he was surprised to see 
the day was declining ; having fallen asleep early in 
the morning, he could scarcely realize that he had 
been sleeping more than twelve hours ; but he could 
not doubt it, when he saw the last golden rays of the 
setting winter's sun. The horses at this moment were 
going up a very steep hill, the conductor walking 
alongside of them, smoking his pipe, when sud- 
denly on the right side of the road an unexpected 
prospect opened before them. The general aspect 
28* 
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of the country was that of a forest intersected 
by prairies. In the foreground, a narrow river 
rolled like a black ribbon through the bluish sand, 
and beyond its turnings was seen a modern . white 
chateau, while still further on, the summit of the 
hill was crowned by a forest of lofty trees, whose tops 
were rounded like a dome. The high mountains of 
southern horizons were not seen in this quiet and 
lovely landscape, but the harmony of the picture had 
a charm that soothed the Captain, ordiucLrily no ap- 
preciater of the beauties of nature. 

His two companions were sleeping, or seeming to 
sleep; and wishing to gain some information, he put 
his head out of the carriage-window, and cried out : 

** Where are we now ? " 

The conductor hastened to answer, with an eager- 
ness that announced the near end of their journey, 
as the politeness of porters announce the first day of 
the year, the time for receiving rewards being close 
at hand. 

" We are almost there, gentlemen," he said, in an 
insinuating manner. " Do you all think of stopping 
before arriving at Pontorson ? " 

"Will we soon arrive at the cabin where they 
change horses ? " 

" In twenty minutes, or half an hour at most ; we 
are going to change horses at Ducey, and when we 
reach the top of that bad hill of Pont au Bault, we 
can see Mont Saint Michel." 

Chateaubrun, turning round, saw that Sartilly was 
still sleeping, but the sailor's eyes were wide open; 
and thinking it would not be well to ask too many 
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explanations before his travelling companion, only 
said : 

"We will leave the carriage when you change 
horses, and afterwards find some means of managing 
our affairs." 

" I will recommend you to the stable-boy/^ said 
the conductor, who had his fee in view, " and I think 
he can take you to a tavern." 

At the moment he finished this courteous speech, 
the mail reached the top of the hill, and a singular 
panorama was spread before the astonished eyes of 
Chateaubrun. It was high tide, and an immense sheet 
of gray and unruffled water extended to the horizon, 
bounded by a long line of hills, to which distance 
gave a pale-blue hue; there was nothing maritime 
in the appearance of this bay, without waves and 
sails, that the sea seemed merely to pass through, the 
meadows and trees forming capes and creeks along 
the borders of this peaceful lake, — ^the ocean looking 
as if it had strayed away into the fields. Two 
points, however, broke the monotony of the melan- 
choly picture, as two isolated rocks stood in the 
middle of this lake, the Norman shore being 
separated, it is said, by the deluge from the archi- 
pelago of Jersey. The largest, which appeared on the 
left, stood up in the form of a pyramid, lifting up a 
wonderful pile of Gothic constructions towards the 
sky; while the other, low, gloomy, and deserted, 
stretched along towards the right, like the wreck of 
a stranded ship. A transparent haze enveloped this 
singular landscape, giving it a sad, uncertain, and 
soft color. 
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" There is Mont Saint Michel," said the complaisant 
conductor, pointing to the monumental rock. 

" And what is the name of that very dark island ? " 
asked Chateaubrun, ^vho had, at this moment, other 
pre-occupations than the architecture of the Middle 
Ages. 

" That 's Tombelaine," cried the conductor. 

The postilion whipped up his horses, and, at the 
first turn of the road, the view could be no longer 
seen. 

The Captain's conversation had succeeded in awaking^ 
Sartilly, who, much refreshed by his long-sleep, giving 
his friend a significant glance, had begun already his 
preparations for leaving the coach, while the mute 
sailor was looking with indifference upon the broom- 
hedges that bordered the road. Chateaubrun, thinking 
this a propitious moment to make a last attempt to 
untie the tongue of the mysterious unknown, said in a 
free and easy way: 

"Sir, I regret giving you again the trouble of 
answering me, but before leaving I wish to renew my 
excuses for my attack of last night. My friend, Vis- 
count de Sartilly, and I, Captain Chateaubrun, hope 
to meet you again at some future tim^ in Paris." 

This remark did not appear to please the naval 
officer very much, and it only drew from him this 
evasive answer : 

" I go very rarely to Paris, and still more rarely in 
society ; nevertheless, gentlemen, I shall be happy to 
meet you again, if the chances of my wandering life 
allow it." 

" We are going to get down at the next changing 
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place, and you stop at the one after, I believe," said 
the Captain ; " perhaps we may meet again at Mont 
Saint Michel ? " 

This rather direct question did not seem to please 
the stranger, as he immediately changed the subject, 
and began speaking of last night's events; while 
Chateaubrun, convinced that he could draw nothing 
but commonplace remarks from this impenetrable 
man, let the conversation drop, each one being en- 
grossed again with his own reflections. 

After having passed over a series of ascents and 
descends, that proved the fondness of engineers of 
former times for following straight lines, |he mail-coach 
had reached the top of a very high hill, from which 
could be seen a hamlet, composed of about twenty 
thatched houses ; then the road descended, to mount 
again half a league farther on. On the declivity op- 
posite, Chateaubrun thought he saw men and horses 
moving, and although the day was declining already, 
the group stood out on the white ridges of the road 
like a black point. 

" It is there they change horses," said the Captain, 

^ " and I think the conductor was right. But I do not 

see the least sign of a house. We would have done 

better to have stopped in the little village we have just 

passed through." 

" I know the country," said Sartilly, " and think we 
will find a sleeping-place somewhere." 

" Amen ! " answered Chateaubrun, philosophically ; 
" and, after all, the nights are not very cold in the 
month of March." 

Chateaubrun's military eye had not deceived him ; 
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it was really the horses that were waiting for them on 
the road ; and in a few minutes their own horses, smell- 
ing the stable, ran rapidly down the descent, stopping 
themselves before the substitutes standing in the road. 

" Here we are, gentlemen," cried the conductor, 
jumping to the ground, and running to open the com- 
partment that held the travellers' baggage. The sailor 
looked around him attentively, without opening his 
mouth, and bowed to the others coldly ; and the Cap- 
tain, discouraged by his last attempt, made no further 
effort at politeness. 

" Ho ! Jean," said the conductor to a lad twenty- 
years of age, with a brown woollen cap and wooden 
shoes, " here are two gentlemen going to Mont Saint 
Michel ; will you take them there ? " 

" Yes, I will," said the peasant, in a drawling voice ; 
" but not to-night ; there 's danger." 

" Very well ; arrange with them, and you will be 
well paid, do not fear," added th.e conductor, who had 
just pocketed a large fee. 

" Thank you very much, gentlemen," he said, bow- 
ing to the travellers ; " if they ask in Paris for a testi- 
mony of last night's affair, I hope you will be kind 
enough to sign it." 

" Willingly," said Sartilly, handing him his card. 

A minute after, the mail-coach started off rapidly 
on the road to Portorson ; the two friends remained 
alone with the postilion, and the lad in wooden shoes, 
who was looking stupidly at them. 

** Let us see," said Chateauhirun, " where are we ? " 

"In Bois Chicot," answered the peasant, pointing 
to the wide avenues of oak-trees at the other side of 
the road. 
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"Is it a village?" 

" Oh, no ; the village is half a league from here." 

" There is a chateau then ; take us* there, and we 
will find some one to speak to." 

" Ah, but you see, in the winter there is no one 
there but the gardener," replied-the lad, twirling his 
woollen cap between his fingers. 
• " Well, let us try something else. Is it far to Mont 
Saint Michel ? " 

"It is a good league and a half from here to the 
shore, and then a good league afterwards over the 
sandy strand." 

" This is not the most interesting thing to know at 
this moment," said Sartilly. " At what hour is high 
tide to-night?" 

" Seven o'clock," said the peasant, unhesitatingly ; 
" to-day there is the great rise in the water." 

" Consequently, it will be low tide to-night about 
one o'clock." 

" Yes ; but no one will take you to the Mont before 
daylight, in a tide like this one." 

" At what hour will we be able to go over to-mor- 
row?" 

"You might arrive at the Mont at about twelve 
o'clock ; but you must be very early at the shore, to 
follow the tide when it goes down." 

" Is there a tavern by the shore that you speak of?" 
asked the Captain. 

The lad began laughing, and after a moment said : 

"There is the cabin of the custom-house oflRcers." 

"That will do very well, and we will give you 
twenty francs to take us there^this evening." 
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The peasant scratched his ear, seeming much 
pleased at . the prospect of the reward, that went far 
beyond his most ambitious dreams ; hesitating, how- 
ever, he ended by saying, timidly, " I am left here to 
take care of the cabin ; and then there *s no moon to- 
night, and the roads are very bad." 

"What! a big lad like you afraid of walking at 
night ? Come, let's be off; the postilion will take cai% 
of the cabin for five francs, that I 'm going to give 
him." 

Pride, and above all the prospect of the reward, 
gained the mastery, and the Norman began taking 
the valises of his employer in the shed, that answered 
for a habitation for him and his horses. 

" What do you think of my idea ? " asked the Cap- 
tain of his friend. 

" It seems to me the only practicable one ; by sleep- 
ing, this evening, on the shore, we can go to Tombe- 
laine and return between the two daily tides." 

" Well, then, we must not lose the opportunity. De 
Noreff is not very far oflT, I am sure." 

Their guide was waiting on the road ; it was quite 
dark now ; the sky was as black as ink, and a violent 
west wind blowing. 

" Let *s be off," said Chateaubrun, gayly, flourishing 
his cane. Sartilly, still gloomy, followed him, mur- 
muring : " If we can only arrive in time." 

The guide started off resolutely along a path that 
led in a downward direction from the road, the two 
friends following him without exchanging a word. 
Sudden gusts of wind whistled through the great 
oaks ; now and th«n a dead branch fell to the ground 
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with a mournful sound, and the darkness was so dense 
that nothing could be seen ten steps before them. 
The friends walked on without knowing where they 
were putting their feet, and very soon the Captain felt 
that he was walking in mud, while Sartilly knocked 
himself severely against a huge stone. 

" Ah, my boy," cried Chateaubrun, " where the 
deuce are you taking us to? If you begin by losing 
your way, we will never-arrive there/' 

" But it is the way," said the boy, very much sur- 
prised by this remark. 

" What ! the way ? Why, we are in a bog. I am 
already up to my knees in mud, and my friend nearly 
broke his leg a little while ago." 

^' Ah, sir," said the guide, laughing, " it has rained 
a great deal this winter, and they have not yet begun 
to bring the wagons with stones." 

" You do not know this country, my dear friend," 
said Sartilly, who remembered the wretched roads in 
Brittany ; " it is always so at this season." 

** Not very promising, certainly. I did not expect 
a wide, macadamized road, but if we go on wading 
through many more of these bogs, we '11 end by stick- 
ing in them." 

" And De Noreff, who, perhaps, has already reached 
there ? " 

" Oh, as to that, I don't believe that this cursed 
Russian has had any better luck than we have had, 
and do not despair of finding him sticking in some 
mud-hole." 

Sartilly, not in the least reassured by this sally, 
shook his head again, saying : " Let^s try to go on." 
29 W 
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It was not an easy thing to do, and one must know 
the rough roads of Brittany at this time, to form an 
idea of the situation of these two Parisians pushing 
their way at night through the muddy paths. 

In all the land that extends along the frontier of 
Brittany and Normandy, the fields are invariably in- 
closed by monstrous hedges, planted by persons own- 
ing the property, and between these fortifications are 
narrow paths, that answered very well, then, for the 
purposes of locomotion, very little developed among 
the peasants. Although in summer these shaded 
walks had all the charm of an English garden, as the 
oaks and venerable beech-trees extended a dome of 
leafy branches over the pedestrian, where one might 
walk whole hours between two walls of verdure and 
wild-flowers ; in winter, the flowery path was changed 
into a muddy hole, and the pale western sun was 
powerless to dry the great mass of water in these 
deep ravines. 

However determined the two friends might be to 
persevere, they began to find they had not sufficient 
strength to struggle with the difficulties of such a 
road ; and Sartilly, although a sportsman, had lost for 
a long time the habit of taking fatiguing walks, while 
Chateaubrun, an excellent horseman, confessed he 
was worth nothing on foot. Besides, neither of them 
had taken the wise precaution of equipping themselves 
for so wet an excursion, and, after trying to get along 
for half an hour, acknowledged it was impossible to 
go further. The Captain was first to confess his ina- 
bility; but he made this acknowledgment with a 
formidable volley of oaths addressed to his guide. 
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" Ah, what a little rascal you are," he cried to him. 
" You dare yet to say that we are in a path, — a real 
path, — a path for men." 

" Upon my life, there is no other path to go to the 
Mont," said the frightened boy, moving away as far 
as possible from the irascible Chateaubrun. 

" Do not abuse the boy," said Sartilly, in a low 
voice to him ; " he might run away, and what then 
could we do ? " 

" Zounds ! I know that, but what can we do ? I 
declare it is impossible for me to go any further 
through these stony pools. First of all, it will end by 
our breaking our limbs, and then De Noreff could 
operate at his ease." 

" Let us see ; -there is still another way ; we might 
leave the road, and cross the fields." 

" That 's a good idea ; do you hear, little one, — can 
we reach the shore by crossing the fields ? " 

" If it were daylight, I would not say no ; but in 
this weather we might lose ourselves ; and then there 
are the pools." 

" The pools, now ; and what are they ? Oh, what a 
horrible country," growled Chateaubrun. 

" My friend," said Sartilly to the boy, wanting to 
reassure him and encourage him at the same time, 
" if you can take us by an easier road to the cabin of 
the custom-house officers, I will give you forty francs 
instead of twenty." 

" I '11 try, gladly ; but if we meet with any misfortune, 
I won't bear the blame, that *s very sure." 

** Very well ; very well," said the Captain ; " nothing 
worse can happen to us than being drowned in a mud- 
hole. Let *s leave here, at all events, and go ahead." 
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The guide, excited by the prospect of a greater re- 
ward, begged the friends to wait a moment while he 
sought some place to get out of this muddy path. 

" I hope he won't leave us here," said Chateaubrun, 
whom this disastrous beginning of their expedition 
had put into a very bad humor. 

" No danger of that," answered Sartilly ; " these 
Bretons are too fond of making money ;" and he was 
right in his opinion, as the guide reappeared very soon, 
having discovered an opening in the hedge that over- 
hung the path, and conducted the two friends to the 
neighboring field through the thorny gap. 

"This is better," said Chateaubrun, stamping his 
boots on the dry grass ; " now that we are in the fields, 
we will be able to make up for lost time." 

It was too dark for Chateaubrun to see the peasant 
shrugging his shoulders, but he heard Sartilly mur- 
mur : " Level ground is scarce here, and we are not 
at the end of our difficulties." 

The Viscount was not far from the truth, as thirty 
steps further on there was another hedge to climb 
over, which was not done without difficulty, nor with- 
out a few scratches ; then, stepping on level ground 
and walking five minutes,. another thorny steep pre- 
sented itself equally difficult to cross. For more than 
an hour Chateaubrun was heroic, not complaining of 
the scratches on his face and hands; climbing over 
the hedges with the ardor of a soldier making an 
assault ; but after going over one where he nearly had 
his eye put out by a sharp thorn, he could not help 
swearing energetically. 

" How long are we to go through this exercise ! " 
he cried out to the guide. 
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" Not very long," said the boy. " I think we are 
not far from Breteche, and from here to the shore is 
all marsh now." 

"Ouf! what sport," cried Chateaubrun, wiping his 
forehead ; " it is a real steeple-chase; and we only 
want an English river." 

" I think we shall meet more than one of them," 
said Sartilly, in a low voice, who, having heard their 
guide's remark, did not wish to discourage his friend. 

The country indeed soon changed its appearance ; 
the fields were larger, and hedges more rare. But 
very soon the Captain, who had imprudently taken 
the lead, uttered a loud imprecation, as, in attempting 
to jump over a hedge, he had just fallen into a pool of 
water, from which he had great trouble to get out. 

" It is one of the pools of stagnant water that are 
about here," said the guide, quietly. 

Chateaubrun was obliged to bear up under this new 
misfortune, and, wet to the skin, walked on in a fury, 
disdaining to speak. 

The guide had changed his tactics, as, after having 
crossed a field, he sounded with his stick along the 
sides of the pools, until he found a safe place to cross, 
the friends jumping after him. As the pools were 
often double, he was obliged to walk a long time by 
the sloping bank before he could leap securely into 
the next field ; and these prudent precautions had the 
serious inconvenience of almost indefinitely lengthen- 
ing their journey, the little party being sometimes a 
quarter of a hour overcoming an obstacle, and nothing 
announced as yet that their rough walk was coming 
to an end. 
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The Captain had reached a state of desperation 
difficult to describe ; Sartilly trying all in his power 
to caltn him, when a last disaster raised his fury to a 
greater height, as the little peasant, who until now 
had walJced 6n with the assured step of a person 
knowing what he was about, began showing unequivo- 
cal signs of hesitation, retracing his steps, stopping, 
looking alternately at the ground and the few stars 
that shone through the clouds. 

" I wager that the rascal has lost his way," said 
Chateaubrun, brandishing his cane. 

•* Let 's see, my lad, where are we ? " asked Sartilly. 

" I don 't think the shore is very far off," said the 
guide, in a piteous tone of voice ; " but I was afraid of 
having left the cabin of the custom-house officers on 
the left hand." 

"This is not the time to get angry," murmured 
Sartilly, pressing the Captain's arm. " Let us try 
rather to get out of this; there is just before us a 
hedge of tamarisks, that only grow near the sandy 
shore." ^ 

The Viscount was not mistaken, as a row of sickly, 
stunted trees bordering the pool announced the sea, 
as grass and trunks of floating trees announced the 
land to Christopher Columbus. 

**A light ! I see a light! " cried the Captain, suddenly. 

And, indeed, on going up a small hill, they saw a 
light quite near to them. 

** Let us go on," said Sartilly, directing his steps 
to it. 

The guide, disheartened by his mistake, followed 
without speaking, and in less than ten minutes they 
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reached the lighted house, which was not a camp, but 
a fire, as through the open door of a low hut the wan- 
dering travellers saw a bright, clear, burning flame, and 
half-naked men with odd movements passing round 
this clear flame, that looked in the dark night like the 
crater of a volcano. 

" What diabolical cooking are these people engaged 
in ? " asked the astonished Captain. 

" I don 't understand it at all," said Sartilly, not less 
astonished than his friend. 

The guide had completely changed his manner, as 
a knowing smile had taken place of his abashed look, 
and he said quietly : 

" Gentlemen, it is the people from the shore making 
salt from the sea-water." 

This simple explanation brought a burst of laugh- 
ter from the Captain, who had recovered all his good- 
humor upon seeing a lodging place. 

'* This is for not being well posted in geography," 
he cried, " as I never would have dreamed of their 
having a manufactory of the kind in this poor 
country." 

" T is very lucky for us," added Sartilly, " as without 
it we would have had to sleep upon the ground ; these 
good people will, I suppose, be willing to receive us." 

" Oh, there is no doubt of that, gentlemen," said 
the guide ; " you have only to go in." 

The travellers did not wait to be entreated, and very 
soon after reached the door of this small manufactory, 
roughly constructed of stones placed one upon another, 
and covered by a roof of laths, with an opening the full 
length of the building to let the smoke escape. Be- 
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fore a large chimney-place three men were moving 
huge basins filled with sea-water, which the heat of 
the fire evaporated gradually. In a comer sat an old 
woman, who spread out the salt obtained by this 
primitive process, — tolerated still at this time out of 
respect to an immemorial custom, now interdicted. 
And this poor trade, that supported a few borderers 
living along the bay, requiring a certain supervision, 
the custom-house officers had little else to do than 
to overlook these manufactories, this side of the coast 
being almost unapproachable to ships. 

The entrance of the travellers produced very little 
effect, the salt-makers scarcely turning to look at 
them ; but Chateaubrun spied out a soldier, in a green 
coat, smoking his pipe, sitting on the only stool in 
the room ; and the Captain, on seeing a uniform, think- 
ing always he was among friends, went directly to the 
officer, who got up politely on recognizing a military 
man. 

" Good-evening, comrade," he cried ; " you serve in 
the royal salt mines, I in the hussars; both being 
officers, we can understand one another." 

" What can I do for you ? " said the officer, flattered 
by the familiarity of the Captain, although the words 
salt mines sounded rather unpleasantly to his ears. 

** First, accept this cigar, which is better than your 
pipe, and aid us in obtaining from these worthy salt- 
makers a supper and a bed." 

" That would be very difficult, gentlemen. It is not 
good-will that 's wanting, but they have nothing ; the 
hard earth to sleep on, and water to drink, are the 
only resources of the house. I do not even know if 
they have any bread." 
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" Zounds ! must we die of hunger and fatigue. We 
will pay them well for an omelet and a mattress." 

" You are going, without doubt, to Mont Saint 
Michel?" 

'* Yes, to-morrow, after high tide. We will want a 
guide also, and he will be well paid for his trouble." 

" I have leave of absence to-morrow, and will be 
your guide." 

** Then that will do ; thank you, comrade." 

" You," said the custom-house officer to the guide, 
" go to our barrack, — you know where it is, — and tell 
the brigadier to bring our provisions and blankets." 

The lad immediately started. 

" We have not much at our post," began the sol- 
dier, ** but it is better than nothing ; at least, you will 
not be obliged to lie on the floor." 

Sartilly, who had not yet taken part in the conver- 
sation, thought the time had come to thank this un- 
expected auxiliary, and also to ask for some infor- 
mation. 

" Do you think we can reach, early to-morrow morn- 
ing, the Mont and Tombelaine?" said he, hesitating 
while speaking the last words. 

"The Mont? yes," answered the officer; "but I 
would not advise you to go to Tombelaine." 

" But why not ? " 

"Because you will have to pass two rivers, 
the Sellune and the See, and in these high seas 
the fords are displaced; without counting that be- 
tween Tombelaine and the mountain there are quick- 
sands." 

" Ah, moving sands ; I know that," cried the Cap- 
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tain, who by chance had heard of this peculiar phe- 
nomenon of the bay. 

" No one knows exactly where they are, gentlemen ; 
and if one has the misfortune to fall in one of them, 
there is no escape." 

" We must positively be at Tombelaine to-morrow 
between the tides," said Sartilly, in so decided a man- 
ner that the custom-house officer, looking at him with 
astonishment, said : 

" But, gentlemen, I assure you there is nothing to 
be seen there, — nothing but an ugly rock, where a 
few rabbits burrow." 

" That 's it," said the Captain, who saw a look of 
suspicion on the soldier's honest face ; " we have come 
to hire the right of hunting there, and are in a hurry- 
to return to Paris ; but before going back, we want to 
see if there are many rabbits on the island." 

" Indeed, I heard the owner wanted to rent it ; and 
as you are so determined, gentlemen, I will take you 
there as you wish. I promise you that I know the 
way." 

"We accept your offer," said Sartilly, eagerly; "and 
if you have need of a recommendation at Paris, come 
to us." 

The officer's face brightened, and he was going to 
thank them warmly, when the return of the messen- 
ger diverted their attention. He came alone, but loaded 
with baskets and blankets, announcing that the briga- 
dier could not leave his post, but he had sent the 
provisions asked for. On examining the basket, they 
found the lad had brought a large jug of cider, some 
bread, buckwheat cakes, and a bag full of coques, — a 
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small shell-fish, the special product of the sands of 
Mont Saint Michel. 

The travellers devoured the bread and cakes, while - 
the obliging officer broiled the shell-fish on a bed of 
bright coals artistically arranged, while the lad was 
making the bed with the blankets. Chateaubrun ate 
with more pleasure than if he had been sitting before 
one of his excellent club dinners, his gayety over- 
flowing in various and joyous remarks. He related his 
campaigns to the custom-house officer, of whom he 
had decidedly made the conquest, ridiculing the dan- 
gers of a journey to Tombelaine, and dwelling upon 
the future rabbit hunts he expected to enjoy there, — 
his conversation being a rolling fire of jokes and an 
interminable succession of histories. 

*' It is very strange," said the officer, who had been 
trying a long time to get in a word ; " it seems really 
as if all the gentlemen in Paris have met here to see 
this tide." 

" What ! all the gentlemen of Paris ?" asked the 
Captain. 

" Yes ; one has passed already this morning with his 
servant. The driver of the carriage that he hired at 
Pontorson told me that he had posted from Paris, sow- 
ing napoleons on his way like grains of buckwheat." 

Sartilly half raised himself up, his heart beating so 
violently that he could not say a word. 

" Posting from Paris with a servant ? " repeated 
Chateaubrun, having also some difficulty in hiding 
his agitation. "You saw them? What are they 
like?" 

" The master is a man about sixty years of age, but 
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youthful-looking and vigorous, while the servant is 
quite young, almost a child." 

"At what hour did they start for Mont Saint 
Michel?" 

" About ten o'clock this morning." 

" And they have not yet come back ? " 

" No, certainly not, for I was on duty all day, and 
I would have seen them on the beach ; they must 
have slept at the Mont, and will come back to-day 
between the tides." 

" I am stifling here," said Sartilly, in a low voice, to 
the Captain ; " let us go out for an instant to breathe 
the fresh air." 

" Bah ! " said Chateaubrun, when they were on the 
embankment, *' who can say that this traveller is really 
De Noreff ? " 

" Give me your word that you don't think it is he.'* 

" Well, even if it should be he, he has not returned 
yet ; we '11 detect him in the fact, and wring his neck 
for him." 

" Silence !" said the Viscount, pointing out a shadow 
approaching them. 

** You are taking the fresh air, gentlemen. If it were 
day, you could see from here the mountain and Tombe- 
laine, seeming near enough to touch them with your 
hand, but at this hour everybody is in bed, and the 
lights extinguished." 

The impatient Captain was going to send off his 
too assiduous acquaintance, when the soldier uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

" What 's the matter ? " asked Chateaubrun, dryly. 

" Ah ! there is a fire lighted upon Tombelaine. I 
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have been fifteen years in the service, and have never 
seen anything of the kind before." 

" Ah," said the Captain, muttering. " We can no 
longer doubt it ; they are there." 

*' Our last hope is gone," sighed Sartilly. 

"No, I never saw a light there before," said the 
officer ; " it is not pleasant at Tombelaine at night ; 
there is not even the end of a wall to shelter one ;' and 
the fishermen would rather go six leagues over the 
sandy strand than sleep there." 

" Well, one thing is certain, this fire did not burn 
up of itself," said Chateaubrun ; " and who do you 
think would encamp there but smugglers ? " 

"A strong reason why I should go with you to- 
morrow." 

" Hum ! Those who want to hide, do not light fires." 

" Oh, they are cunning, sir. Who knows if they 
have not come in a boat to leave the goods at Tombe- 
laine, and are coming back to take them away the 
next high tide ? " 

" Bu| where could they hide themselves, as you say 
the island is as bare as your hand ? " 

" But I have heard it said there were subterranean 
caverns, where the nionks of Mont Saint Michel 
buried their treasure." 

" Do you know any of these caves ? " asked Sartilly, 
quickly. 

" I have never seen any of them ; but these brigands 
may have found them out One thing is sure, I will 
take a look round there to-morrow ; but if they can 
put their hands on the hiding-place, they will have 
seized the greater part of the prize." 
30 
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" We will aid you," said the Captain, leaning famit- 
iarly on the officer's shoulder, " and the windfall may 
be better than you think. Let *s go to bed now, while 
waiting for to-mqrrow's high tide." 

Sartilly followed his friend, not having strength to 
say one word, feeling so sure of the disaster that he 
almost renounced the wish of struggling against the 
fatality that pursued him, while Chateaubrun, thinking 
of this inexplicable fire, had not, however, given up 
all hope. 

They went back to the salt manufactory, where the 
guide had made a country bed with blankets. The 
friends threw themselves upon it before the fire. The 
Captain, only, succeeded in falling asleep, and dreamt 
that he met De Noreff in the subterranean cave, and 
beat him to death with the casket. His sleep was agi- 
tated, but it continued so long, Sartilly was obliged 
to shake him, to awake him, at eight o'clock in the 
morning. 

The Viscount had not closed his eyes all night, 
going frequently to the embankment to see if day 
was breaking, remarking that the fire was no longer 
burning on Tombelaine. 

When the travellers left the miserable cabin, after 
paying liberally for the hospitality they had received, 
they dismissed their guide; the tide had then been 
going down for more than an hour, and, from the top 
of the earthy mound that protects this miniature 
Holland, they overlooked the sandy strand, and their 
eyes were first directed to Tombelaine. 

The scene had changed its aspect; the sea, that 
on these flat shores goes down with incredible rapid- 
ity, had left uncovered an immense extent of sand; but 
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water still surrounded the two islands ; and it was a 
singular spectacle, seeing this quiet and gray water, 
that an invisible force seemed to draw into unknown 
abysses, and the sandy bottom with its silvery rivers 
showing themselves gradually as the tide retired. A 
thin haze, that the wind dispersed, now and then 
floated around Mont Saint Michel in light, grayish 
vapor, but over Tombelaine the sky was pure and the 
horizon clear. 

While the two friends were observing this melan- 
choly landscape, the faithful officer appeared on the 
mound ; he had been to see the brigadier before start- 
ing, and his light, gay step announced his freedom 
for the day. 

"Well, gentlemen," he cried, as soon as he was 
within hearing, " are you still inclined to take your 
journey ? " 

" More than ever," said the Captain ; " we are ready 
to start at this moment." 

" Oh, we can reach there without hurrying. It will 
not be low tide for an hour; but if you want to visit 
the Mont, there is no time to be lost ; there are so 
many things to be seen there, — the knight's chamber, 
the cloisters, the wonder, the dungeons." 

" We will begin by Tombelaine," interrupted 
Chateaubrun, hastily, who at this moment cared very 
little for Gothic architecture ; " and we can see Mont 
Saint Michel afterwards." 

*' It will be better to do so, for in a tide like this the 
sea comes back quickly, and if we were overtaken by 
it, we would have better beds at the tavern on the 
Mont than on the rocks of Tombelaine." 
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" Apropos of your smugglers of last night, do you 
think you will meet them? *' 

Sartilly's heart beat violently while waiting the 
soldier's reply, who little thought he was listened to 
as an oracle. 

" I am sure I '11 catch them if they come by the 
shore, but I fear that little cutter I see yonder," he 
answered, pointing out a black spot on the sea. " It 
is too far off for me to see it well, although I have 
good eyas," continued the soldier; "but I'll wager 
that that bark comes from Jersey, and that the smug- 
glers are going back the same way they came." 

" Here, my friend," said Chateaubrun, eagerly, hold- 
ing out to the officer a field-glass that he always 
carried in a leathern case across his shoulder. " You 
are more of a sailor than I am, and with this instru- 
ment you can tell us what it is." 

There was a moment of agitated silence on the part 
of the two friends, while the soldier adjusted the tubes 
of the glass, and was looking along the horizon for 
the mysterious bark. 

" It is very strange," he said, slowly ; " it is a little 
cutter with but one man in it, and has its helm 
towards Tombelaine, but, with the tide against him. he 
will have difficulty in reaching the land before low 
tide." 

" Where does it come from ? " 

" That 's more difficult to say ; but I have an idea 
that it is a cutter from Pontorson, that must have 
come down Coneson with the tide." 

Chateaubrun exchanged a look with Sartilly, who, 
turning very pale, could not help murmuring : 
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"The sailor of the mail-coach ! All is lost! '* 

" Look ! look ! " continued the soldier, without re- 
marking the effect his words had produced ; " look ! 
they are still there, the cheating dogs." 

" Who ? Of whom are you speaking ? " cried the 
Captain. 

"The smugglers. I see them on Tombelaine as 
plain as I see you ; there are two of them there. Look 
towards the southern poiht of the island; they are 
making signals with a handkerchief" 

"To the man in the boat ; is it not so ? " 

" Yes, to be sure ; and I think he has raised some- 
thing on his mast. Never mind," said the soldier, " I 
think we '11 laugh at them yet." 

" Laugh ! " cried Chateaubrun, furiously, certainly 
feeling no inclination to do so. 

" Yes ; the tide is going down rapidly, and in half 
an hour I defy the best sailor in Granville or Can- 
cale to land at Tombelaine, and the man who guides 
the helm of that cutter looks to me like a fresh-water 
sailor." 

" What will happen then? " 

" It will happen that the boat will run aground, and 
it cannot be got off; at all events, the smugglers will 
not be able to embark, and if we do not lose our time, 
we will take them at Tombelaine like rats in a rat- 
trap." 

" Let 's start," cried the Captain, in a tone of com- 
mand. 

" Suppose I go first and tell my brigadier ? " said 
the officer. 

" Come with us. Your share of the prize will be . 
30* X 
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larger. I promise to explain all to your chief/' said 
the Captain. 

The soldier, fascinated by Chateaubrun*s authorita- 
tive manner, hesitated no longer, and followed Sartilly, 
who was already running over the sand. As for the 
Captain, he had jumped over the sloping embankment 
in three leaps, striding over the shore like the oldest 
fisherman of the bay. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE QUICKSAND. 



\ 

THE two Parisians ran over the fine, elastic sand 
with a pleasure they did not attempt to con- 
ceal. 

" Not so fast, gentlemen ! " cried the prudent officer; 
" if you go on at that rate, we would soon overtake 
the tide, and that would not advance us much." 

" Why not ? " asked the energetic Captain ; " the 
^sooner we reach Tombelaine the better." 

** Oh, but to reach there, we must take a safe path." 

** We are looking for one." 

"Excuse me, sir, but you do not know the way, 
that *s easily seen ; and if you will take my advice, we 
will not risk our lives for nothing." 

"What! our lives?" 

" Yes, gentlemen ; we will not be the first who have 
disappeared in going from the Mont to Tombelaine." 

And on a gesture of incredulity from Chateaubrun, 
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the soldier continued in the serious manner of an ex- 
perienced man instructing a novice. 

" You see, sir, when the water is very low, we will 
be able to pass without much danger, because the sea 
is not strong enough to displace the sand ; but in an 
equinoctial tide it is quite another thing." 

" The hour of the tide is known, and we have 
nothing to fear from being surprised by it," objected 
Sartilly. 

" You are right ; but if a fog should come down upon 
us, we would have a great deal of trouble in fincling our 
way again. I have no fear of being drowned ; I only 
fear the quicksands." 

" Really, really ! " laughed the Captain, " sands that 
swallow passers-by, as you read in romances ? There 
is one of Walter Scott's that ends in that way." 

" That happens also in the bay of Mont Saint Mi- 
chel ; and only last year a peddler was buried with 
his merchandise on the sandy shore of St. Genets. 
He called for help, and was heard distinctly, but there 
was no means of aiding him, as they would have been 
swallowed with him." 

"A still stronger reason for passing over them 
quickly." 

" Pardon me, gentlemen, but I think we would do 
better to let others lead the way." 

" What others? " asked Sartilly, whom this conver- 
sation was putting out of patience. 

"The fishers of shell-fish; it is cTrtly they who 

know the sandy shore well, — they following the sea 

as it goes down. Look ! there 's one half the way to 

Tombelaine ; we must follow the traces of their foot- 

^ steps in the sand, and we will be sure not to be lost." 
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" Yes ; and while we are putting our boots in the 
fishermen's steps, the smugglers will pack off," said 
the Captain, ** and the rabbits have time to get back 
in their burrows;" the conclusion of this sentence 
having only been launched by Chateaubrun to keep 
up his character of sportsman. 

"As to the smugglers," began the custom-house 
officer, " if they get off, it will not be by sea, for I 
defy the cutter to come near the shore now." 

The two friends were looking at the coast, and saw 
that the soldier was not mistaken, as, whether the 
current had drawn the boat away, or whether the 
sailor feared running aground, the unknown cutter 
was visibly removing from Tombelaine, which the sea 
was already plainly leaving also. 

While talking, the travellers had been going on 
their way in a direct line towards Mont Saint 
Michel, and could already distinguish the wonder- 
ful constructions that the art of the Middle Ages had 
raised on this isolated rock ; at any other moment, 
they would have admired the strange contrast of the 
architecture with the wild and flat sandy beach, but 
their minds were too much absorbed to enjoy the 
picturesque spectacle, their eyes being fixed on the 
gloomy rock towards which they were bending their 
footsteps. 

The Captain's glass was no longer necessary, as 
they could with the naked eye see the uneven line 
of Tombelaine along the horizon; but no human form 
stood out in the foggy atmosphere, the supposed 
smugglers having disappeared. Had they hidden 
themselves, or had they gone towards the sandy 
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beach to meet the suspected bark? Neither of the 
friends could say, not even the custom-house officer, 
the rock being raised high enough above the shore 
to hide what was passing on the opposite declivity. 
Sartilly and the Captain exchanged looks full of 
anxiety ; they had been walking more than an hour. 
It was quite low tide, and between the two islands 
could only be seen a flat, sandy ground, intersected 
by the sinuous course of a narrow river ; little groups 
of fishermen, looking like black spots in the midst of 
this gray sand, were all walking in the same direction, 
to pass the water, and aflerwards dispersing on all 
sides. 

"They have found the ford," said the soldier; "now 
we have only to follow them." 

"Let us go on, then," said the Captain, with a 
quicker step, " or the birds will have flown away." 

Although very desirous to arrive in time, the officer 
did not neglect any precautions, begging the gentle- 
men to adopt the system of Indian file, — that is to say, 
keeping strictly in the footsteps of those who had 
gone before them, he taking the lead, scrutinizing the 
footsteps printed upon the sand, like a Mohican 
following his enemy, at times hesitating for a second, 
then hastening on. Even in these short stoppages, 
the Parisians felt the sand trembling under their feet, 
the ground having the consistency of paste, and 
being porous like a sponge. 

Sartilly, with his eyes fixed on Tombelaine, walked 
boldly over this perfidious ground, but the Captain, 
quite grave, no longer walked at random. They 
reached in safety the shore of the river, which was 
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nothing more than a canal, without current or depth, 
that the sea had left behind, but would absorb again 
in a few hours. However, its bed had an alarming 
appearance, as, under the water, a glimpse might be 
had of a soft and dark mud, that seemed to hide 
abysses; the footsteps of the fisherman no longer 
being seen, but appearing again beyond the ford, the 
most important thing was not to deviate from them. 

The soldier venturing first, sounded with his stick, 
taking short steps, and five minutes afterwards the 
little group arrived safe and sound on the shore, 
where the sand was firm and dry, while the Captain, 
feeling that the earth no longer trembled under him, 
uttered a loud exclamation of triumph. 

" Now we can run," said the custom-house officer, 
pointing to Tombelaine, from which they were only 
two or three hundred paces distant. The two friends 
did not require to be told twice, but raced to the isle 
with great speed. Sartilly, arriving first at the foot of 
the rocks, began climbing them without stopping to 
take breath; the Captain and the soldier following 
him closely, soon stood with him on the high rock 
that formed the southern part of Tombelaine. From 
this observatory they could see the whole extent of 
the island, which was absolutely a desert. And the 
unknown persons seemed to have faded away without 
leaving any trace ; but the mysterious boat was still 
there, the sea having gone back very far, a vast extent 
of sand separating it now from the rock. 

*' It is curious,'* said the officer; "the smugglers are 
no longer to be seen. I have looked in vain along the 
sandy beach on all sides, and can only see fishermen." 
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" And the bark that is still yonder ? " asked the Cap- 
tain. 

" Oh, the bark is still waiting for them, that 's very 
sure ; and I even think he has thrown out a grappling- 
iron, not to be carried away by the current." 

" Then the scoundrels are on the island still, and 
we must find them, and, as there is a cave, they must 
be hid there." 

"But I don't know where the cave is," said the 
officer. 

" Let us look for it," cried Chateaubrun, who was 
walking along with Sartilly to the northern extremity 
of the island, while the Viscount was repeating in a 
low voice from volume seventh : ** The eleventh cross 
cut upon the rock, upon leaving the point opposite to 
the. Mont, marks the entrance to the cave," — and he 
was stooping down to find the crosses. 

The Captain was the first to perceive a cut roughly 
made in the form of a cross on the blackish stone. 
Sartilly, on seeing it, was not able to restrain a cry 
of joy, as, holding now Ariadne's thread in his hand, 
he could not but attain his object. The custom- 
house officer looked with astonishment at the two 
gentlemen kneeling down by these rough, imperfect 
vestiges of sculpture, and ended by thinking they 
were desperate antiquaries ; but was soon undeceived, 
as the Captain made a gesture to call him, and, when 
he came, he found Sartilly clearing away with his 
hands the thorns and briers that obstructed the way 
to the entrance of the stone staircase. 

"Here is the cave," said Chateaubrun, in a low 
voice, and who, without the least hesitation, was pre- 
paring to go down into it. 
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" And if the smugglers are still there ? " cried the 
officer. 

" I hope so ; and if they are there, I expect to say 
two words to them at the bottom of the cavern." 

" But indeed, sir, this is not your business. I have 
my gun and sabre, and as smuggled goods are in 
question, it is only right that I should go in first." 

The Captain thanked the brave soldier by a glance 
better far than a long speech, but at the same time 
putting his foot on the first step. 

" Pardon me, my dear friend," said Sartilly ; ** you 
know that I ought to be the first," and, pushing his 
friend gently aside, took his place on the staircase. 

" I have nothing to say to that," answered the Cap- 
tain, after a short silence ; " but it is not forbidden to 
make the best of our chances, and I cannot see the 
necessity of going into this hole without taking prpper 
precautions. First of all," continued Chateaubrun, '* I 
like to have a bright light to fight. Have any of you 
matches ? " 

" Yes, here are some ; and, still better, I have a little 
lantern in my pocket that I use at night." 

" You shall be promoted, my friend, if I have to go 
myself and ask the minister for it; and, while waiting, 
I proclaim you to be the chief custom-hou^e officer in 
France." 

" Be quick ! " cried Sartilly to the officer, who was 
blushing with pleasure at hearing the compliment and 
promise. 

In a few minutes the lantern was ready, and threw 
a feeble light on the dark depths of the staircase. 

" Now," began Chateaubrun, *' we can arrange the 
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expedition. You, my dear Sartilly, shall be the head ; 
it is your right, and I will not contest it; only, I insist 
upon your taking our friend's sword in your hand ; he 
will follow you, carrying the lantern. I am the reserve 
guard, and have the only gun that we possess. Is 
your gun loaded?*' he asked of the officer. 

" Yes, and primed this morning." 

" All 's right, then ; now I want to explain my idea, 
— if these scoundrels are in the cave, as I hope they 
are, we must try to see them before they see us, and it 
is for our friend of the custom-house to manage his 
lantern accordingly." 

" Do not fear ; I know how to go down into caves." 

"You, Edmond, as soon as you are within reach 
of them, strike ; if they do not surrender at discretion, 
and in case of resistance, I will take my part in the 
concert." 

Chateaubrun's plan was so clear and judicious that 
neither objected to it, and Sartilly, with sword in hand, 
went down, the officer following him, while Chateau- 
brun, as he announced, made up the rear-guard. The 
staircase was narrow, and almost choked with thorns 
and briers, and fresh breaks in this parasitic vegeta- 
tion making it evident that it had been lately visited, 
the Captain could not avoid making the remark in a 
low voice. 

" What astonishes me most," began the soldier, " is 
that I have been coming twenty years to Tombelaine, 
and have never seen before the^ entrance to this stair- 
case. These Jersey smugglers are more cunning than 
I thought." 
31 
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" Silence ! " said Chateaubrun, in a low voice, when 
Sartilly had reached the last step. 

The descent had not taken much time, as, after 
going down twenty steps, the invaders entered a 
gallery that appeared to have been dug in the rock at 
a very ancfent epoch ; the walls and floors were of 
bluish granite, spotted with grains of mica, that looked 
like golden spangles when the light from the lantern 
gleamed upon them. Two men could not walk 
abreast, but the Captain, who was very tall, stood erect 
in it. They walked along slowly, making frequent 
halts, looking round and listening, but neither saw 
nor heard anything. 

There is no fatigue so great as advancing with 
excessive precaution, and, at the end of a quarter of 
an hour of this military march, Sartilly felt quite 
worn out, for it seemed to him it would never end, 
and he thought it probable that this subterranean 
passage might go through the whole length of the 
island. But, after going on some hundred steps more 
through the gallery, it widened visibly, and, thinking 
they wefe approaching the end of it, the little army 
redoubled their precautions; although the Captain 
began to suspect that there was no one in it, and, as it 
was not in his nature to prolong voluntarily any un- 
certainty whatever, he quickened his steps, and soon 
reached the extremity of the cave. 

It was a room, or rather a circular retreat, a real 
box of granite, cut in the rock in ancient times to 
secure the treasures of the abbey. The officer raised 
his lamp, looking all around him, but the lamp only 
lighted walls without egress, and Sartilly could not 
restrain a cry of despair, for the cave was empty. 
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"A thousand thunders!" exclaimed the Captain; 
'* we have come too late ; the birds have flown ! " 

" But where have they flown to ? " murmured the 
officer; "they could not have passed through the 
walls." 

" Ah, they went out the same way they came in, 
and are hid on the island ; and while we have been 
marching in this hole like national guards on patrol, 
these fellows have escaped ! " 

" It is still possible that they are on the shore, and 
we may yet overtake them," said the officer. 

Sartilly suffered such anguish that he was not able 
to speak, but he pressed the Captain's arm, showing 
him at the bottom of the wall two bronze hooks in 
the rock, to which were still fastened the iron-work 
of a chest that had been recently torn away. It was 
impossible to hope longer, as no illusion could resist 
this evident testimony, and the dearest hopes of Sar- 
tilly crumbled away under this fearful blow. 

At the sight of his friend's poignant grief, Chateau- 
brun did not speak, but gradually drew him away from 
the fatal cave that had contained Roger's fortune ; and 
he let himself be led mechanically. The persevering 
custom-house officer had not, however, lost all hope 
of overtaking the Jersey smugglers ; his first thought, 
on coming out of the cave, was to climb up the 
highest point of the island to try to discover the fugi- 
tives ; Sartilly and the Captain following him, without 
knowing exactly what they were going after, and, 
above all, without having the least faith in the success 
of this last search. 

The scene had changed again, — a thick fog, envelop- 
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ing Mont Saint Michel from the base to the summit, 
seemed to be advancing slowly towards Tombelaine, 
the weather still being clear in the offing, where the 
bark could be distinctly seen in the same place. The 
sea had begun to rise ; already the uncovered strand 
had sensibly diminished, and the fishermen were all 
directing their steps to the shore, as *the sea-gulls 
come back to the coast when the tempest approaches. 

"It is time to leave, gentlemen," said the soldier; 
** the tide is rising, the fog descending ; it will not be 
pleasant here two hours from this; " and, while fasten- 
ing his strap on his gun, the honest soldier cast a 
last look at the shore. 

Suddenly, Sartilly, who was observing him, saw him 
put his hand quickly above his eyes, as if to shade 
Ihem, and almost as soon showing evident signs of 
astonishment, — at length crying out, while extending 
his arm towards the sea : " I see them ! " 

** Where are they?" asked Sartilly and the Captain 
at the same time. 

" There, before us, about five hundred paces from 
here, directly across the channel." 

And, indeed, two men could be seen very distinctly 
on the sandy beach, walking towards the sea. 

"Bah ! they are fishermen," said Chateaubrun. 

" Fishermen ! You would not find one of them who 
would risk his life this side of Tombelaine when 
the tide is beginning to rise. No, no ! they are our 
smugglers, and are going directly to the bark waiting 
for them. Look ! " 

And, indeed, the mysterious bark, manoeuvring to 
approach, had raised her anchor, and, pushed along 
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gently by the first impulsion of the tide, was visibly 
advancing. 

"Ah, they have been more cunning than we," 
said the officer; "hiding behind the rocks, when 
they saw us coming on the island ; they have been 
making their way, while we havtf been amusing our- 
selves in the cave, and now we must have wings like 
sea-gulls to overtake them." 

While the soldier was speaking, Chateaubrun had 
taken his eye-glass and was looking attentively at the 
runaways. 

" Oh, I can recognize them without a glass," said 
the officer. " There is a tall one with a stick in his 
hand, and the little one is carrying something on his 
back." 

"The casket!" cried the Captain, in a voice of 
thunder. " I recognize them also, and want to catch 
them, and send them to the galleys;" and, at the risk 
of breaking his neck, he ran down the steep declivity 
to descend to the beach. 

" But it is a folly ! " repeated the officer, tumbling 
down after them. "We cannot overtake them, and 
the sea will gain upon us." 

The Parisians did not turn their heads, but began 
running along the sand as swiftly as they could, and 
the soldier, who knew the danger they were exposing 
themselves to, raised his arms to heaven, exhausting 
himself in despairing appeals. 

" They do not hear; it is in vain to cry out, as the 
wind conies from the other side. I can't stop them," 
he said, in a low voice. 

The fog was advancing slowly over the beach, and 
31 * 
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at the horizon the gray line of the sea and the sky 
were blended together. 

" Ah, well," said the honest fellow, " no one shall 
say I deserted them. So much the worse, if we all 
three die together," and he began running in his turn, 
soon overtaking tht imprudent travellers, less accus- 
tomed than he to pass over the wet sand ; and when 
he reached them, the Captain was beginning to 
swear at the soft mud, in which his feet sank at every 
step he took. 

"This way, this way," cried the officer; "pass over 
the places where the sand is in lines, and avoid hol- 
lows." 

" It is a good thing to know," said Chateaubrun, 
who had kept his presence of mind, and who followed 
immediately the instructions of the soldier. Sartilly 
was walking ahead, concerning himself very little as to 
the choice of his path, until at length his friend had to 
seize him by the collar to remind him that prudence 
was necessary. 

The mad race that the friends had run had not been 
altogether useless, having diminished the distance 
between them and the fugitives, as they now could 
distinguish very plainly the forms of two men running, 
their desire being no doubt to reach the boat; and 
they were on the point of succeeding, being scarcely 
fifty paces from it, only having to go in the water as 
high as the waist to reach it. They must have known 
they were pursued, as they turned round frequently ; 
and the elder one seemed to be exciting his com- 
panion to greater efforts, both by voice and gesture; 
the latter, who seemed weighed down by a rather 
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large box, walking much slower, the elder often stop- 
ping to wait for him. 

** Ah, wretches ! " cried the Captain, " I am going to 
pay you up at one blow for all you have made us 
suffer this month past." 

Sartilly, seizing the officer's gun, took aim at the 
fugitives, in spite of all the efforts of the soldier, who 
considered it a rather violent proceeding, even against 
smugglers. Chateaubrun, on the contrary, entirely ap- 
proved of this way of settling the aflair. 

" Aim at De Noreff," he cried, in a loud voice. " I 
promise you to lay my hand upon your groom and 
the casket." 

At the moment that the Viscount was going to 
touch the trigger, a fearful cry of distress was heard 
from the beach, while the officer seized the Viscount's 
arm, saying, in an agitated voice : " It is useless ; he 
must die ! " 

At scarcely twenty paces from them, the taller of 
the two who were escaping stopped suddenly, as if 
nailed to the place by an invisible force. They saw 
him moving, extending his arms as if trying to sup- 
port himself with his stick, but he did not go for- 
ward, and his tall form seemed to be diminishing 
gradually. Stupefied at this singular phenomenon, 
the two friends looked at the soldier, who murmured 
these sinister words: "A quicksand! He is lost!" 

"Toby! Come to me! Help me!" cried the unfor- 
tunate man, whom the abyss was drawing down by 
degrees. No one answered this agonizing cry. The 
groom, having by two or three rapid leaps got away 
from the quicksand where his master was dying, was 
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running with all his speed to the boat. De Noreff 
was going down slowly, as if an enormous weight was 
drawing him into the unknown depths of the wet 
sands ; the mud imprisoning his legs was already as 
high as his knees. By an immense effort he sucxeeded 
in disengaging one of his feet; but the other sank still 
farther in ; and then he raised himself and stood erect, 
thinking, doubtless, by remaining motionless, he could 
sustain himself better. But death, hideous death, con- 
tinued to mount, inch by inch, line by line, — the mud 
.soon reaching his waist Then the poor, miserable 
man thought for the first time, perhaps, that there is a 
God who chastises, and dared to ask pardon of those 
he had pursued with his vengeance ! 

** Pardon ! " he cried, clasping his hands ; '* do not let 
me die in this way!— r it is you I entreat, M. de 
Sartilly ! — in the name of your betrothed ! — her 
fortune is there ! — in a casket ! — take it ! — take all 
I possess, but save me, — save me from this horrible 
death ! " 

The appeals were more than the Viscount could 
withstand, and he made a movement to run to the 
unfortunate man's aid — the Captain, who was deathly 
pale, not trying to hold him back; but the officer, 
throwing himself before him, put his arms around 
him, saying: "You can't save him, and will perish 
with him!" 

The sand was doing its cold and silent work, the 
mud having already reached his shoulders and neck, 
and now only the head could be seen, the features be- 
ing so contracted by terror as no longer to have a hu- 
man appearance, while the mouth, still open, shrieked 
forth a last prayer. 
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" Have pity on me ! " yelled the unfortunate man, 
"and I will tell you the secret! — will tell you where 
Roger is ! I will save Jeanne ! — her life ! I ask my 
life in return for saving hers ; if you let me die, she 
will die ! — they are going to kill her ! — it is — " 

De Noreff could say no more ; the mud stopped his 
suppliant voice, extinguished his haggard eyes, cov- 
ered his bristling hair; the murderous sand resuming 
again its treacherous level, a few air-bubbles mounting 
to the surface, and that was all ! 

" God is just," said Sartilly. 

"Yes, God is just," cried the Captain, "and will 
not permit that rascal, Toby, to get away with the 
casket. Let us run ; we just have time." 

" To the right, gentlemen," cried the soldier ; " fol- 
low the embankment to the right," and the chase be- 
gan again with ardor. 

During the terrible scene of the quicksand, Toby 
had reached the shore, having already gone into the 
sea, while the man in the bark was rowing vigor- 
ously towards him. 

" Thunder!" said Chateaubrun; " look at him swim- 
ming; and he has let go of the casket; I see it float- 
mg. 

"Save Jeanne's fortune!" cried Sartilly, going for- 
ward, and, soon reaching the first waves of the rising 
tide, he was walking resolutely against the flood, when 
the custom-house officer called out in a thundering 
voice these words : 

" Come back, gentlemen, come back, or we are all 
dead men ! " 

Sartilly and the Captain turned round to look 
Y 
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behind them, and saw a dense fog advancing in a 
half-circle, already hiding completely both Tombe- 
laine and Mont Saint Michel, and it seemed as if an 
immense funeral pall enveloped at the same time the 
sandy beach and the sea. In a few seconds all had 
disappeared from view — the precious casket, the traitor 
Toby, the mysterious bark, vanished away like fantas- 
tic apparitions, and the flood was the only thing to be 
seen advancing slowly over the sand. 

" It is the equinoctial fog," said the soldier, " and if 
we value our lives, we have not a moment to lose." 

" What are we to do ? " asked the Captain. 

" Walk towards Tombelaine slowly, of course, and 
we will be fortunate if we reach there." 

" Bah ! It is only ten minutes' walk from here, and 
we cannot fail reaching it" 

" May the good God hear you ! " said the soldier, 
shaking his head. 

" But we may perhaps have time to save the casket," 
interrupted Sartilly ; " it contains a fortune." 

**I do not know any fortune large enough to* 
sacrifice my life for," answered the soldier, roughly, 
" and I am going to start." 

" We '11 follow you," said the Captain, struck by 
the authoritative tone employed by the officer for the 
first time. 

Nothing seemed easier than to reach the rock they 
had so lately left ; to run over a few hundred yards of 
level sand had certainly nothing frightful in it; it 
seemed impossible to mistake the direction, as they 
had the sea behind tliem; but darkness and silence 
have always something sinister in them, and the peril 
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not seen is the most formidable of all, for death was 
everywhere, suspended in the air, darkened by the 
fog, and hid under the moving sands that swallowed 
men! 

The little group kept together while hastening their 
steps, walking at first very rapidly, hoping soon to 
touch the solid ground, as they no longer saw nor 
heard the sea. The sand was dry and firm ; on the 
shore there was neither hill nor undulations of any 
kind ; only the fog became more and more dense, and 
the travellers were obliged to hold eaj h other's hands 
that they might not be separated. Once the Captain, 
lagging behind a few steps, was obliged to call out to 
find his comrades again, and the cry of alarm that he 
uttered was not repeated. No one spoke, nor ex- 
changed complaints or encouragements; advancing 
without stopping or turning; and in these gloomy 
solitudes this mute flight was mournful. They ran 
along for more than half an hour, at least double the 
time it required to reach Tombelaine, but the island 
did not appear. 

" Why, this rock must have really been swallowed 
by a quicksand," said Chateaubrun, suddenly. 

" Five minutes ago, I still hoped," said the soldier, 
shaking his head sadly; "now I am sure we have 
passed Tombelaine." 

** Then we must retrace our steps, searching right 
and left." 

'* Indeed, the sea will not give us time to do so." 

" Ah ! do you think I want to be drowned like a 
dog in this bay of misfortune ? You have promised 
to guide us ; do so. If we have passed the island, the 
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shore must be before us. And we can do nothing 
more than walk forward ! " 

" Listen, sir. I have a wife and children that I want 
to see again as much as you and your friend want to 
return to Paris, but, upon the faith of an old soldier, I 
do not know where we are, and it is only a chance 
that can save us." 

"Well, we must help our chances, and I am de- 
termined not to wait here for death to come." 

" You see very well, sir, that I think as you do, as 
I have not stopped." 

" But where are we going to ? " 

" To the shore, if we have good luck ! " 

" Well, we are certain to be in the right way, if we 
do not meet the sea ; and if it comes on us without 
expecting it, we have only to turn our back to it." 

The officer could not restrain an exclamation that 
sounded like a groan. 

" Then it will be too late," he said ; " the equinoc- 
tial tide runs along the sand as quickly as a galloping 
horse." 

" Bah ! But a moment ago the water was so calm." 

** Listen," cried Sartilly, stopping suddenly, and the 
distant but distinct sound of a bell struck the ears of 
the little group. 

" T is the bell of Mont Saint Michel ; we are saved ! " 

" I am glad of it," cried the Captain; "they ring to 
point out the way, as they do at the Monastery of 
Saint Bernard. We will walk towards the bell, as if 
we were walking in time of war to the cannon*s 
mouth." 

" No, for we will not reach the Mont ; the sea will 
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be there before us, if it is not there already; but now 
that I know where the shore is, we have only to go 
forward and turn a little to the right." 

" Ah, I knew we would get out of this difficulty." 
" I hope so ; but do not let us lose any time." 
They started with a quicker step, each one hav- 
ing a lighter weight of anxiety to bear, and Sartilly, 
thinking of Jeanne, forgot almost the loss of her for- 
tune. As for the Captain, his conversation, full of 
jokes and gayety, never flagged; but the soldier, 
walking along with rapid strides, silent and attentive, 
did not seem entirely reassured. It seemed as if his 
eyes were trying to pierce the fog, while his ears were 
listening to the sounds behind him, and more than 
once he had made a halt of a few seconds, standing 
with his neck extended, his hand raised to his head, 
in the attitude of a man trying to account for a noise 
not yet well defined ; but there camera moment when 
he stopped entirely — mute, motionless, and pale. 
From the foggy depths of the sandy beach arose a 
strange murmur, a rolling sound resembling the dis- 
tant roar of a cataract, that continued to approach 
rapidly, — the west wind bringing with it damp gusts, 
and large sea-birds flying with all possible swiftness, 
as if pushed by an invisible blast. 

"It is the sea!" cried the custom-house officer; 
"nothing but our legs can save us now," and he 
rushed along the beach, followed by the two friends. 

It was time, as already a large but not deep sheet 
of water that precedes the tide was flowing behind 
them ; and this waveless water unrolled itself on the 
level sand like an immense carpet. 
32 
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At first the fugitives gained ground. The fog 
having cleared away a little, the uncertain form of a 
line of low ground spread itself out before them, 
showing vaguely through the mist. The Captain 
uttered an exclamation of triumph. 

•' There 's the embankment, and we shall see Tor- 
toni again ! " 

" We have not touched terra firma yet," said the 
officer. 

The sandy beach was visibly becoming higher, and 
it was evident they were on a place above the tide, 
which they heard distinctly roaring a hundred paces 
behind them. Suddenly the soldier stopped, as if 
struck by a cannon-ball ! 

" Go on 1 go on ! " cried Chateaubrun, exciting him 
by gestures. 

" Look 1 " the oflScer merely said. Before them was 
whirling an arm of the sea. Sartilly threw himself to 
the right, the Captain to the left, but both to the right 
and left was the gray water, calm and deep ; for they 
had fallen into one of those snares of this treacherous 
beach, as, the earth being rough, the sea fills the 
hollows of the shore in such a manner, that the higher 
land emerges a few minutes before being covered 
by the tide. Their evil star had led them on one of 
these narrow necks of sand, that would disappear 
quickly under the flood-tide, that was rolling towards 
them with the impetuosity of an avalanche. 

" We are hemmed in," said the soldier, " and can 
do nothing more than die." 

" Die ! *' repeated the Captain ; " can one die this 
way, who has served in the 7th Hussars ? I can't swim 
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quite as well as a seal, but I can sustain myself on the 
water, and my friend is a very skilful swimmer ; but 
as to you, my brave — " 

" Gentlemen," interrupted the officer, " we have but 
one chaiTce, and that is, to let ourselves be carried 
away by the tide; if it should throw us upon the 
shore, perhaps we may be able to catch hold of some- 
thing, if we are not drowned before arriving there." 

" Zounds ! that 's a good idea ; what do you say to 
it, Sartilly ? " 

The Viscount pressed Chateaubrun's hand, mur- 
muring, " If I die, and you survive me, you will watch 
over Jeanne ? " 

" You can trust her to me, my dear friend ; but you 
will not die ; it is enough that De Noreff is dead." 

The Captain was still speaking, when the sea fell 
upon them like a mountain of water, taking them off 
their feet, and carrying them along in a whirl of foam. 

What passed after this, neither Chateaubrun nor Sar- 
tilly ever knew very well, for, stunned by the shock, 
they lost breath and feeling ; but a violent concussion 
bringing back to them the instinct of preservation, 
impelled them to catch hold of the" first object their 
hands came in contact with. The Captain had seized 
hold of the root of a tamarisk-tree, while Sartilly had 
his arms round a large rock, and, on opening their 
eyes, they saw they had touched the shore. 

" Hold on ! we are saved ! " said the officer, who 
was standing alongside of them. 

" A thousand thunders ! what is that ? A beam has 
fallen on my head," said the stifled voice of the Cap- 
tain, who had just then been struck violently by a 
large object. 
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" Ah, sir, it is the casket ! " said the soldier ; " here 
it is ! I have it ! " 

It was true ; the casket, abandoned by Toby, had 
been seized by the flood, and cast against the shore ! 
God doeth all things well. 

The sand had swallowed up Jeanne's implacable 
enemy, and the equinoctial tide had brought back the 
De Mensignac fortune. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PHANTOM. 



IT was night, three days after the terrible scenes on 
the sancy beach at Tombelaine. At the farthest 
end of a room faintly lighted, in a bed with white 
curtains, — a young girl's bed, — Jeanne de Mensignac 
was lying in an agitated sleep; disconnected words 
came from her discolored lips, and her arms were 
stretched out as if to repulse an invisible enemy. 
Fever was burning in the blue veins of her pale fore- 
head, and a large brown circle surrounded her beauti- 
ful closed eyes. At her bedside sat a woman, looking 
at her sadly, watching all her motions with atten- 
tive solicitude. The striking of an old buhl clock 
awakened the sick girl. " Julia ! " she called, in a 
feeble voice. 

" Here I am," answere4 the maid, eagerly. " Are 
you better ? Has your sleep been of service to you ? " 

** I am thirsty," said the young girl, eagerly swallow- 
ing the drink that her maid handed to her. 
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"I still have this heat that dries my throat and 
burns my breast," sighed Jeanne. 

" To-morrow you will be better ; the doctor said 
this potion would calm your fever." 

" To-morrow ! Yes, perhaps to-morrow I will suffer 
no longer." 

"Oh! my dear mistress," said Julia, feigning not 
to understand the despairing sense of these words, 
** the Viscount will be so happy to find you recovered 
from the effects of your frightful fall." 

" Edmond ! " murmured the young girl. " I do not 
want him to see me in this state. I hope all will be 
over before he comes back." 

" The Viscount cannot be much longer absent." 

" It is now six days since he left, and I expected 
him yesterday ; if he does not return to-morrow, you 
must let the notary know that I want to speak to him." 

" But, my dear mistress, the physician has ordered 
absolute rest and quiet for you." 

" I must see him ! " said Jeanne de Mensignac. 

After a long silence, she began speaking again in 
an affectionate voice. 

"Julia, you require rest. I feel better, and am 
going to sleep ; you must not watch to-night. Call 
Miss Georgina." 

"Miss Georgina is not well this evening," said Julia, 
hesitatingly. " If you have a quiet night, I can sleep 
very well on the sofa in the boudoir." 

The sick girl only answered by a gesture, shutting 
her eyes as if going to sleep. Julia went into the 
next room, sitting down before the chimney-place, 
where a bright fire was blazing, the half-raised curtain 
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separating the sleeping-room from this boudoir, which 
was lighted only by the faint glimmer of one lamp. 

The maid looked around uneasily, shuddering at 
times when her eyes fell upon the wainscot before 
her, — seeming as if she dreaded some unknown danger. 
Immobility is one of the surest signs of fear, and 
Julia, since she had been alone, seemed changed into 
a statue. An hour had passed without her daring to 
move, when the noise of footsteps made her start. 
They came from the gallery next to the boudoir, and 
low voices could also be heard. She turned very 
pale, rose up, and listened. 

" Mademoiselle de Mensignac is asleep, probably," 
said the footman ; " but some one is watching in the 
boudoir, and if the Viscount will go in — '* 

"M. de Sartilly!" cried Julia; "we are saved!" 
rushing towards the door that he had opened noise- 
lessly. 

It was indeed Edmond de Sartilly, who appeared 
at the moment when she whose life depended upon 
his return despaired of ever seeing him again. 

"Ah, sir, how happy Mademoiselle Jeanne will 
be!" 

" Where is she ? " asked Sartilly. 

" She is sleeping," answered Julia, pointing to her 
room. 

" What does the doctor say ? " 

" Nothing eifcouraging. He confesses he does not 
understand Mademoiselle Jeanne's illness at all. The 
day after you left she was very well, but the following 
night became ill again, and has been suffering from 
fever ever since." 
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"Fever!" 

" Yes ; her illness is a strange one. I have never 
seen one like it. She has shivering fits, accompanied 
with a great thirst, — an inward heat that burns her 
throat, — and it is particularly in the morning that my 
poor mistress complains ; it seems as if every night 
her pain increased." 

" You have forgotten your promise never to leave 
her?" 

" I swear to you, sir, I have never left her alone for 
an hour or a minute. Miss Georgina comes and sits 
by the bed during the day ; then I do not leave the 
room ; at night she never comes, and I lie down on 
the sofa here." 

'* But you can't watch always, and while you are 
sleeping they come." 

*' I do not sleep. I am too much afraid." 

" Afraid ? you are afraid ? Of what are you afraid ? 
What have you seen ? Answer, speak quickly." 

" Frightful things happen in this house ! " 

" But I am here now," said the Viscount ; '* there is 
nothing more to fear," wishing to reassure her and 
remove her terror. 

" Yes, it is too true," said Julia ; " and now I will 
tell you what I have seen." 

Sartilly was trembling with emotion and impatience. 

" It was the first night that I had been sitting up 
with my mistress. Miss Georgina had gone to her 
room. I was sitting there on that sofa, reading ; there 
was a shade on the lamp, and the room was dark. I 
was not sleepy, and nevertheless was worn out with 
fatigue. I heard the clock strike twelve, and had 
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got up to go into my mistress' room, to see if she 
needed anything, when, at the moment I turned to 
that side," continued Julia, pointing to the angle of 
the room, " the fire blazed up suddenly, giving a bright 
light, and then I thought I saw — I saw — " 

" What ? in the name of heaven ! " 

" I saw there, in the middle of one of the flowers of 
the tapestry, the light of the fire falling directly on 
the wainscoting, — I saw an eye shining! " 

The Viscount turned pale, and could not help look- 
ing at the wall. 

" Yes, I am very sure of it," the maid went on, in 
so low a voice that she could scarcely be heard ; " it 
was an eye that was looking at me. Then, oh ! then, 
I thought I should die with fright, and I laid down 
upon the sofa, pretending to sleep. I do not know how 
long a time I remained there, but when I opened my 
eyes the fire was out, and I could distinguish nothing 
more. But since, — every night at the same hour, — 
I have seen again — " 

Julia stopped, hiding her face in her hands. Sar- 
tilly remained for a few moments motionless and mute, 
but, chasing away the first impression of fear that the 
strongest minds are not always proof against, went 
directly to the tapestry, but could discover nothing. 
** Has she been dreaming ? " he thought, looking at- 
tentively at the maid, who did not dare to move. 

Then, taking a sudden resolution, he said : " I will 
watch to-night in Mademoiselle de Mensignac's room ; 
you remain here, and come when I call you." 

And, without waiting for the maid's reply, he raised 
the curtain and went into the young girl's room. 
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Jeanne was sleeping, breathing hurriedly, while in- 
voluntary starts contracted at intervals her charming 
features. 

Sartilly stopped at the bedside, holding his breath, 
trying to suppress even the beating of his heart. He, 
who had already seen death, recognized his mark on 
the features of his betrothed. It had come ; it was 
there, extending its bony hand to seize its prey, and 
the troubled imagination of the Viscount evoked the 
hideous image of a skeleton, that personifies the 
terrible idea. De Noreff's last cry sounded still in 
his ears : " She will die ! " — the miserable wretch 
had said so while disappearing in his muddy tomb, 
and the sinister prediction was going to be accom- 
plished. 

"Who is killing her?" murmured Sartilly, looking 
around him, the uncertain light of a night-lamp only 
glimmering through the chamber. 

** I must know ! " he said, in a low voice, hiding 
behind a large curtain that hung before the window. 
From the post he had taken, he could see a low door 
opposite to him, half hid by heavy drapery. He had 
a vague remembrance that this door opened into the 
corridor that led to the library; when, suddenly, it 
was opened noiselessly, and he saw on the threshold 
a woman, walking with the silent step of a phantom, 
enveloped from head to foot in a long scarlet mantle, 
with a thick lace veil like a Spanish mantilla thrown 
over her head, hiding her features completely. In 
her white hand, that was outside her mantle, she held 
an object Sartilly could not distinguish. She advanced, 
seeming rather to glide than to walk over the carpet ; 
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once or twice stopping as if to listen ; then walking 
directly to the bed where Jeanne was sleeping still, 
she almost touched it. 

" If she should stab Jeanne I " he thought 

But the apparition stopped at two paces from the 
bedside, her hand outstretched above a cup placed 
within reach of the sick girl, and dropped a white 
powder into it Edmond knew all now. Jeanne was 
poisoned every night ! 

The woman in the scarlet mantle stood motionless 
for an instant, turning her head as if to assure herself 
that she was alone in the room. The Viscount made 
a motion to rush to her, but, thinking of the horrible 
fright it would give the sick girl to awake her in this 
manner, restrained himself, and the phantom went 
back slowly to the door, lifted the curtain, and dis- 
appeared. 

" At last ! " murmured Sartilly, coming out of his 
hiding-place, and crossing the room slowly and swiftly. 

The door was a folding one, and could be opened 
without noise. The gallery was dark ; there was no 
moon, the pale light of the stars being barely suffi- 
cient to guide Sartilly through it, but the woman with 
the mantle seemed to know her way perfectly. 

The Viscount's first idea was to stop her; then 
Jeanne's recitals coming back to his mind, he thought 
of all the stories of the nocturnal apparitions that 
had been alarming the young girl for the last month, 
and came to a determination to know who it was, not 
believing in ghosts, and very certain that the prisoner 
was flesh and blood. By which way did she enter? 
By which way was she going out ? This he wanted 
to know. 
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"This very night De Noreff's accomplice must 
disclose her secret to me," he said, in a low voice, 
" and I must follow her to the end.'* 

A vague presentiment had already told him that 
the unknown would go towards the library, and his 
imagination raised up the remembrance of the bloody 
mysteries that he had seen while looking for volume 
seventh. 

The woman walked on without turning round, 
evidently hastening to get out of the house, and must 
know of some secret outlet, for it was impossible to 
suppose she could cross the court-yard in this phan- 
tom costume. Sartilly was regulating his walk by 
that of the unknown, the thick carpet on the entry 
deadening the noise of his steps; and the critical 
moment was approaching. 

The woman in red was going to enter the library. 
Sartilly hastened on, as it was necessary to follow 
her near enough not to allow her to lock herself in 
there. A wide and high window lighted th^ corridor 
opposite the massive door that the phantom was 
going to open, and the contrast between the light and 
shadow made it difficult to cross the passage without 
being seen ; therefore, he stopped at the extreme limit 
where the darkness ceased, and waited. 

The >voman, after a few seconds* hesitation, put her 
hand on the key and turned it in the lock, and, at the 
moment when .the heavy door was moving on its 
hinges, Sartilly rushed towards the poisoner, suc- 
ceeding in seizing her for an instant; but she, dis- 
engaging herself by a violent effort, rushed into the 
library. Sartilly, pushing back the door forcibly that 
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she was trying to shut behind her, went in. She had 
stopped a few steps from the door, and, when the 
Viscount's hand touched her shoulder, she did not 
move. 

" Who are you, and what do you want with me ? " 
she said, in a piercing voice. 

*• Who am I ? " replied Sartilly, trembling with rage. 
" I am the betrothed of the woman you have just 
poisoned ! My wish is to revenge her, as well as her 
brother, whom your accomplices murdered; and I 
also want my revenge ! " 

A burst of laughter was her only answer. 

" Ah ! you acknowledge it, miserable creature that 
you are ! " cried the exasperated Viscount. 

" I acknowledge it ? Yes, I confess that I pursue that 
infamous race to its extermination ! Jeanne will die, 
as Roger did, and as all that bear the De Mensig- 
nac name must ! I also will have my revenge." 

" But you do not seem to know that I am going to 
kill you!" said Sartilly, shaking her furiously. 

'* What matters it ? My work is done ! " 

" No, I will not kill you. I will give you up to the 
officers of justice." 

" Give me up to the officers of justice ? You wish 
then to dishonor the one you love ! " 

Edmond tried to cry out, but his voice failed him ; 
he wanted to keep hold of the poisoner, but his hands 
opened in spite of himself. 

" Come ! " said she, drawing him towards the 
window. " I want you to know me. You see very 
well that I do not fear you," she added, raising her 
veil with a rapid gesture. 
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** The woman with the golden hair ! " said Sartilly, 
starting back, as if he had seen a spectre. 

"Listen to me," said the poisoner ; " you can give me 
up afterwards. You have already seen me once, when 
you came with the police blood-hounds to my house ; 
and you will know where to find them to aid you in 
my arrest, for alone you will not dare to attempt it ! 
There is one, however, you will never find again, — he 
whom you made a friend of, — he who watched De 
Noreff's house when I drove you from it. If you 
want to fincf him again, you must look for him in the 
bottom of the Seine." 

"Jottrat!" 

" Yes, Jottrat, your worthy accomplice. You recog- 
nize me now, don't you ? And now I will tell you 
the cause of my revenge. I revenged myself because 
the brother of your betrothed murdered my sister, 
whom he had basely dishonored ! " 

" Roger an assassin ? T is false ! " 

** T is false ? You dare to tell me that it is false, when 
you know perfectly well that it was here — here in this 
gallery — that the miserable wretch cut her throat? 
Come to the place where my sister's blood has left its 
trace, and when we are there, send for the valets of 
the murderer and your friends of the police ! " 

The woman in red sprang towards the end of the 
library, and was lost in the darkness. 

Sartilly heard the noise of a door shutting; then a 
loud laugh, that seemed to come through the walls ; 
then nothing more. 

He ran, he sought, he called through the darkness, 
33 Z 
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but the echoes from the vaulted ceiling only answered. 
The poisoner had disappeared ! 

He stood petrified by surprise and fright, not even 
trying to discover the mysterious passage through 
which the horrible creature had escaped. He was 
again in the presence of one of the mysteries in the 
midst of which his life had passed for the last month, 
but he could not lose his time in trying to discover it. 

" Save Jeanne ! " that was the first thought that 
sprang up suddenly in his brain. The poisoner had 
disappeared, but the poison was still there, and from 
one minute to another the young girl might awake 
and drink the contents of the cup in which death had 
just been poured. Three nights the work had been 
going on, and Jeanne, wasted by fever, was dying 
gradually. They wanted to kill her slowly. But 
this night was to -be the last, and if Jeanne drank the 
potion, she must die. 

Edmond rushed into the corridor, reached the cham- 
ber-door, opening it with inexpressible emotion. The 
night-lamp lighted with its uncertain glimmer the 
white curtains and the fatal cup. Jeanne still slept, 
and the regular sound of her breathing announced 
that she had not awakened. 

Sartilly, nearly fainting with joy, walked towards 
the bed with tottering steps; seizing the poisoned 
vase, his hand trembled so much that the noise of 
the moving china disturbed the sleep of the sick girl, 
who moved, stretched out her arms, and murmured 
some disconnected words : 

" Edmond ! — Edmond ! " repeated the young girl ; 
" see him again, — I want to see him again — *' 
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He was about replying to Jeanne's appeal, when he 
saw Julia at the door of the boudoir, making a sign 
to him not to speak. 

He thought then that surprise and joy might have 
a disastrous effect upon the invalid, and, determining 
to defer his happiness, he crossed the room on tip- 
toe and entered the boudoir. 

" I saw the eye ! " said Julia ; ** it was there when 
you left me alone ; it looked at me as it did last night, 
and all the other nights. Oh ! I shall die of fright 
if I have to watch again ! " 

" You shall never watch again," said Sartilly to her, 
" for to-morrow the poisoner shall be given up to the 
officers of justice." 

" The poisoner ? " 

" Yes, that infamous English woman, who watched 
you in this boudoir while her accomplice came to the 
bedside of your mistress and poured out poison ! " 

" But, sir. Miss Georgina was never alone in my 
mistress* room." 

" No, there was no need for her to go there. The 
woman in red took the poison into Jeanne's room." 

" * The woman in red ! * Those are the words my 
mistress so often repeated in her delirium." 

" Yes, she who glided in like a serpent when the 
other let her know that the hour had come. You 
watched, poor, devoted girl; but they spied out. your 
every movement. Who knows ? — they may have de- 
pended on the terror that the eye fixed upon you 
must inspire ! " 

*' Ah ! it was then to spy upon me that the English 
woman left me alone. I remember now that she 
always had a pretext for retiring early." 
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"To-morrow I will finish with that inhuman 
creature ; but she must not leave here to-night. 
Where is her room ? " 

" Above that of my mistress. She must be there, 
for I have just heard her walking, and for the last 
half-hour," said Julia, hesitatingly, " the eye has dis- 
appeared." 

"Yes, she has ceased to watch you because the 
work was accomplished. The poison is there, in that 
cup, and now I want you to do two things for me." 

" I am ready to do them, sir." 

" First of all, lock this vase in the closet; keep the 
key of it. Afterwards, wake up one of^he footmen, 
and tell him to come here; I must put a sentinel at 
Miss Georgina's door." 

" I think Father Chavert, the porter, would do bet- 
ter; he does not like the English woman, while the two 
footmen are devoted to her, because she loads them 
with gifts." 

" Go tell the porter, then, and be quick." 

" There has been too much delay," he thought " I 
have hesitated too much with secondary fears. They 
shall not kill Jeanne, and I will give up the assassins, 
even if the law touches Roger's name. Give up the 
murderers ? " he said, striking his forehead. " But 
how ? When I shall have denounced this miserable 
English woman, she will refuse to speak. How shall 
I find her accomplices ? Ah, they were right to kill 
Jottrat; he would have known how to find, them." 

A noise of footsteps and suppressed voices, coming 
from the corridor, attracted his attention. A small 
door in the boudoir opened directly on the gallery, 
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and Edmond went out to prevent Jeanne being 
awakened by the noise that he could not explain, and 
met at the door the porter and maid. 

" Sir/' said the porter, " there is a man out there 
who insists upon speaking to you." 

'* Speaking to me ? Here, and at this hour ? " 

" He says he has things of the greatest importance 
to tell you ; he went three times yesterday to the rue 
4' Astorg, and as soon as he knew you were here — " 

"Where is he?" 

•* He insisted so much, that I took it upon myself 
to let him go into the library, where he is waiting." 

"I will go there; and now, Chavert, listen to me 
attentively. You are an old servant, in whom I have 
entire confidence; fearful things are going on here, 
and you must help me." 

" I will do anything in the world for Mademois«Jle 
Jeanne." 

" You must go to the second story, and keep watch 
at Miss Georgina's door until I call you; you must 
not permit her to leave her room, — do you under- 
stand me ? " 

" Oh, you cafi depend upon me, for I detest her." 

** You, Julia, must not leave vour mistress* room," 
continued Sartilly ; " besides, it rs probable that I will 
soon be done with this man." 

"Who can he be?" he murmured, while going 
slowly to the library, his imagination conjuring up a 
thousand chimeras, and even the choice, by chance, 
of the place for the interview rather disquieting him. 
By dint of living in the midst of almost fantastic events, 
he had ended by becoming superstitious, and it was 
33* 
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not without repugnance that he went into the bloody 
gallery. What new surprise awaited him? In the 
short passage there, he had time to exhaust all his 
suppositions, without falling upon the right one. 

On opening the library-door, he saw the porter had 
taken the wise precaution of leaving a lamp upon one 
of the tables; and, in the luminous circle glimmering 
faintly in the midst of the dark masses of shadows 
projected by the high oaken bookcases, a man was 
standing up, motionless. Sartilly walked directly 
towards him, asking him : 

"Who are you, and what have you come here 
for?" 

The man, instead of answering, made a step forward, 
and, in a gentle voice, said: 

"It is I, sir!" 

" Jottrat ! " cried Sartilly. " What ! is it you ! —you 
whom I thought dead, — murdered by those wretches." 

" No, sir, they did not succeed in killing me, 
although they tried to do so, I assure you. I was 
saved by a miracle. But now it is not of myself I want 
to speak. Mademoiselle de Mensignac is exposed to 
a great danger, and, as soon as I heard of your return 
from Normandy, I ran to your house." 

" My return from Normandy I You knew then that 
I had gone there ? " 

" I know all, sir. I know that you were near perish- 
ing, and that you have brought back Mademoiselle de 
Mensignac*s fortune. I know also that God has accom- 
plished part of our vengeance, and that De Noreff is 
dead in the sands of Tombelaine. But there is one 
thing I do not know," continued the officer, gravely. 
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The Viscount interrogated him by his looks and 
gestures. 

" I do not know if I have arrived in time to stop 
the infamous work that has been going on in this 
house for the past three months. I was told too late, 
and, besides, could not act without you." 

** Yes, it is still time," cried Sartilly ; " yes, for I have 
surprised the poisoner, and taken away the poison. 
Jeanne will live." 

'* As for the wretches who have tried to kill her, 
their punishment is my concern ; and at this moment 
I have but one more order to give, — that all the guilty 
may be in the hands of the law."^ 

" All ! It is impossible, for the terrible woman who 
brought death here each night has just escaped from 
this room where we are, after having told me her 
name, showed ni^e her face, threatening me before 
leaving here to dishonor the De Mensignac name, 
and," added Sartilly, lowering his voice, " and I fear 
she possesses terrible secrets ! " 

If the Viscount, while speaking, had looked at the 
police-officer, he would have read Roger's justification 
in his eyes. 

** The woman of whom you speak bears the name 
of the scoundrel that you saw die, and has taken part 
in his crimes; but among all the secrets she pos- 
sesses, there is not one from which the honor of the 
De Mensignac family can suffer." 

"Oh! I believe you, and could curse myself for 
having let the poisoner escape." 

**Sir, I have already had the honor of telling you 
that it is my business to punish the guilty. The 
woman in the red mantle has been able to vanish 
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away like a phantom from this gallery, but phantoms 
who pour out poison do not remain a long time invisi- 
ble, and I know where to seize De Noreff 's worthy 
companion." 

" God is just ! " murmured Sartilly. 

" Yes, yes ; to-morrow we will be revenged ! to-mor- 
row they shall pay for the eighteen years of torture 
that I have suffered since they took my son from me. 
But we must arrest them all, and I came here for the 
accomplice of the poisoner." 

" The English woman ? She will not escape you ; 
she is now a prisoner in her room." 

" Pardon me, sir ; I am forgetting that I came here 
to fulfil a duty, and keep an oath. Hoping by to-mor- 
row, at this hour, to have fulfilled my task, and to be 
released from my promise, to-night I can only beg 
you to have confidence in me, and let me speak to 
Georgina Fassitt alone." 

"What! here?" 

" Yes, here ; and I promise you that I will prevent 
her passing through the wall ; I know words to break 
the charm that protects phantoms." 

" I believe you, and besides, if I am not present at 
the interview, I will not be far from the library. If 
you need me, you have only to call." 

"Our conversation will be short, but it is impor- 
tant not to defer it, as I shall not have too much time 
left to act elsewhere when I have questioned Miss 
Georgina." 

" I '11 go and bring her to you." 

When the Viscount left, Jottrat began walking 
through the room rapidly. The animation that his con- 
versation with the Viscount had imparted to his face 
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had disappeared suddenly, giving place to a look of 
deep distress ; and this man, who had just announced 
authoritatively the approaching punishment of the 
guilty accomplices of De Noreff, was now making 
despairing gestures and uttering disconnected words. 

** My son ! my child ! I will never find you," he 
repeated, in a hollow voice. " What have they done 
with him ? — the miserable creatures ! " 

And he stopped his walk, gloomy, menacing, and 
lost in his thoughts. 

A slight noise made him turn his head ; a woman 
had just come in. He drew near the lamp instinct- 
ively, as if, while interrogating the English woman, 
he wished to have the full light of the lamp thrown 
upon her. She seemed also to seek ^ the light, as she 
walked directly towards the man who could be only 
an enemy, and, standing up before him, with her hand 
resting on the table, said, in a sharp voice : 

" What motive have you for calling me here ? " 

Miss Georgina's voice made Jottrat start, as if he 
had been struck by an electric shock, and, taking a 
step forward, he approached almost near enough to 
touch the English woman's face. H^ had just recog- 
nized her, and, uttering a cry of surprise and anger, 
the real name of this woman escaped from his lips : 

" Susanne ! " he cried. 

The English woman started back as if she had trod 
upon a serpent; her eyes, shining in the darkness, 
were fixed upon the face of the police-officer with a 
penetrating stare. She did not recognize him. 

" I have found you at last ! " muttered Jottrat. 

" Cease this jesting," replied Miss Geoi^ina. " I 
never saw you before, and I am not at all curious to 
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clear up the ridiculous mistake that brought you here ;" 
and, turning her back, she went towards the door. 

" I will recall your recollections," said Jottrat, bit- 
terly; "we parted at Havre the 24th of May, 1830!" 

This simple sentence produced a prodigious effect 
upon the English woman, who, turning round like a 
wounded lioness, ran to Jottrat, staring in his face. 

" Louis ! " she murmured, in a voice so low that it 
could be scarcely heard, — " the dead come back again, 
then!" 

" I can understand that, after seventeen years, you 
have forgotten my face ; but I recognized you ; your 
crimes have not changed you ! " 

** I recognize you, also. You are Louis Jottrat, that 
I had formerly the misfortune to marry ! What do 
you want with me ? " 

There was a moment's silence. The police-officer 
bent down his head sorrowfully before this audacious 
creature, and an observer could have read on his con- 
tracted features the agitation of his heart. On see- 
ing this woman again, that he had loved so much 
formerly, he had tried to fortify himself against the re- 
membrance of a scarcely extinct passion; he had been 
.severe because he feared being weak, thinking also 
that Susanne, while recalling the past, might plead for 
pardon ; but she insulted and defied him ; and this 
monstrous impudence restored his confidence and 
energy. 

''What do I want?" he replied, in a voice that 
trembled no longer. " I will tell you. I have come 
here to arrest the accomplice of the poisoner. I knew 
that an infamous creature in this house was charged 
with the success of a plot that I know the authors of." 
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The English woman's face had been like marble, 
but, at the name of poisoner, she could not hide a 
nervous start. 

"I knew that," continued Jottrat, coldly; "but I 
did not know that the woman, who was in the pay of 
a scoundrel, was the same as she who sold her honor 
formerly ! '* 

A disdainful smile curled round Georgina's lips. 

" Her honor and her son ! " continued the police- 
officer, looking at her steadily. 

"My son!" repeated the English woman; "you 
were right not to call him our son, for Henry only 
knew his mother." 

" Then you confess you stole my child from me, 
and you refuse to give him back?" 

" I confess, and I refuse." 

" Then you must die ! " 

" Kill me ! I am ready. Henly will revenge me." 

At this beloved name Jottrat's anger died away 
suddenly, big tears rolling down his cheeks. 

" Susanne," murmured he, " give me back my son, 
and I will forgive all the evil you have done me." 

" What do I care for your pardon," she said, con- 
temptuously. 

" Give him back to me, and I will save you from 
the scaffold." 

" The scaffold ! Who are you that could send me 
there?" 

" You wish to know ? I am agent of the detective 
police, and have only to say a word to make your 
head fall on the scaffold." 

This time the blow went home. Susanne became 
livid ; but her ungovernable and preverse nature took 
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the ascendency, and it was in a sneering tone she 
asked : 

•* Do you ask me seriously to give Henry back to 
you? The trade of spy that you have chosen may be 
a lucrative one, but it does not tempt me for my son ; 
and I doubt very much if he would like to see a father 
again who has fallen so low!" 

" I swear to you," said Jottrat, coldly, " that if in a 
quarter of an hour you do not do what I have asked 
you, you will be arrested." 

" To arrest me you must have proofs, arid I defy 
you to find any." 

" Listen to me, and when you have heard me to the 
end, see then if you think I have no proofs. The 
man named De Noreff bought you at Havre, and 
when you sold yourself to him you were dreaming 
of riches, luxury, and the opulent life in large cities ; 
while he, when buying you, wanted you for his ac- 
complice and slave. The bargain has been faithfully 
kept on both sides." 

" I don't understand you," said Susanne, not, how- 
ever, without showing a shade of anxiety. 

"You will understand; this man had a friend, or 
rather a companion of his pleasure, named General de 
Mensignac. It was the time then for conspiracies. 
The General conspired against the government, and 
De Noreff, a Russian spy, drew De Mensignac into a 
disastrous enterprise, that was near compromising the 
Legitimist party ; confiding to him a list of the asso- 
ciates, and then giving them up to the police ! " 

** Pardon me," interrupted Susanne, tauntingly; 
"your historical recollections may be full 6f interest, 
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but I do not know what relation they bear to our re- 
ciprocal situation." 

**I will tell you," continued Jottrat, unmoved. 
" From the day that De Noreff possessed the secret of 
the plot, he was master of the fortune and honor of the 
General ; succeeded in persuading him that the police 
would make him appear a traitor in the eyes of his 
party, and that he must pay for his silence by enor- 
mous sums. The miserable De Noreff had sworn 
to appropriate by degrees all the wealth of the De 
Mensignacs, and to accomplish his unworthy plirpose 
employed two women." 

" Really ! " stammered Susanne, trying to smile. 

" One of his accomplices, Lumilia Ludloff, De 
Noreff had brought with him from Riga, where, 
although born in bondage, he made her pass for his 
wife. Being wonderfully beautiful, she was charged 
by him to ruin the old General ; and the night the 
Marquis expired, she went alone to him, implacable 
and cold, to draw from the dying man engagements 
that compromised the fortune of his family ! " 

"And you hope to make me believe this absurd 
story?" 

" The other accomplice played a longer and more 
infamous role, as M. de Noreff, when tired of the un- 
fortunate creature he had bought, wishing to have a 
spy in the De Mensignac family, introduced her in 
the General's house by the name of Georgina Fassitt, 
and for seventeen years she has been betrjiying her ben- 
efactors that she might have her share of the spoils ! " 

"Betraying is a vague word," said Susanne, dis^ 
dainfully. 
34 
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*' I have not finished, and am going to tell you how 
your treachery will lead you to the scaffold ! De 
Noreff worked upon the son, as he had done upon 
the father, and when he thought his son's ruin was 
completed, he wanted to take his life as well as that 
of his sister, and began by Roger. Lumilia Ludloff 
had a sister ten years younger than herself, and still 
more beautiful, but who resembled her to a strange 
degree. Her name was Vanda. De Noreff com- 
manded her to devote herself to Roger. She obeyed, 
but was imprudent enough to love him, and De 
Noreff condemned them both to death. The sentence 
was executed here by Toby, M. de Sartilly's servant, 
whom you brought into the library ! " 

" 'T is not true ! He came alone." 

" You see very well that you knew of the crime, 
and have just denounced yourself." 

"No,— no!" 

"Do you wish me to show you the. stains that 
Vanda's blood left upon the carpet? Do you wish 
me to open the iron door with which Toby cut off 
the head that De Noreff's major-domo was carrying 
to Saint Cloud ? Do you want me to take you to the 
catacombs where Roger has been buried alive, — or to 
show you the way that the poisoner, your accomplice, 
comes every night?" 

" It is not true ! it is not true ! And to prove my 
guilt, those you call my accomplices must he arrested, 
and you cannot find them." 

"Two only are living. De Noreff is dead, and his 
;najor-domo was killed the night when, thanks to your 
aid, they were carrying off Jeanne de Mensignac 
Lumilia Ludloff and Toby, the poisoner and mur- 
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derer, are at this moment in the house at Billy wharf, 
where you will join them to-night." 

Susanne tried to speak, but the words expired on 
her lips. 

** That retreat is surrounded, and I swear to you 
they shall not escape. De NorefiF drew me there to 
murder me, and I know all its outlets; to-morrow 
they will be arrested, and their punishment will be 
prompt and terrible. It depends on me, and on me 
alone, to send you to the galleys or scaffold. Will 
you now give me back my son ? " 

An infernal smile contracted Susanne's pallid lips. 

"Your son?" she said, in a harsh voice; "you want 
to know him ? " 

" Tell me where he is, and I swear that I will save 
you." 

" He is in the house on Billy wharf, and will be ar- 
rested to-night, for his name is Toby ! And he mur- 
dered Vanda ! " 

. It was now Jottrafs turn to cry out: "It is not 
true!" 

" You say it is not so. Will you go with me to the 
house on the wharf to see whether Toby will not 
recognize me as his mother ? " 

Jottrat's limbs trembled, and he had not strength 
to answer. There are accents that cannot deceive, 
that the most consummate villany cannot counterfeit. 
The English woman had told the truth, and with that 
rapidity of intuition that springs up in extreme cases. 
Jottrat had already summed up the dates, and acquired 
the certainty of his misfortune. 

"Ah!" murmured he, "see what you have made 
of my son, — of our son, for he is yours also,— this 
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child whom you have given up to the monsters who 
have ruined him. You have not even known how to 
be a mother." 

** You would have preferred, doubtless, that he should 
have followed the honorable career you have chosen." 

" He was too young to think of the future," said 
Jottrat, without replying to her sarcasm ; " and you 
have in cold blood taught him to be a criminal." 

" I do not repent what I have done, and would do 
it again ! " 

" Unhappy, unfortunate creature ! " 

"What are you waiting for? My son is already, 
doubtless, in the hands of the spies under your com- 
mand. Have the mother arrested. I am ready." 

The guilty one, who had become so pale a few 
minutes before at seeing herself unmasked, had raised 
her head now, uttering words of defiance ; and Jottrat, 
understanding the calculation of this deliberate daring, 
^aid, in a low voice : " She thinks I will not dare to do 
it ;" and he was right, as Susanne, feeling herself lost, 
was playing her last card. Jottrat could not denounce 
her without sending his son, Henry, with her to the 
scaffold, and the horrible woman judged rightly that 
this dear life would redeem her own. 

There was passing in the father's heart a fearful 
struggle, and the English woman was watching the 
effect of the perfidious words she had just spoken. 
Suddenly the contracted features of Jottrat expanded, 
as by a prodigious effort of will he overcame his 
emotion, and with the cold tone that indicates a de- 
termined resolution he said, slowly: 

" You are deceived if you hope to intimidate me. 
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No one can save you now, — not even your accom- 
plices, for the child you have made a murderer of 
is no longer my child ! " 

Susanne shut her eyes, as if she had been struck by 
death. If she had looked at Jottrat, she would have 
read in his face that his lips alone denied Henry, and 
that paternal love had already suggested to him a 
means of saving his child. 

"All is finished now between us!" said Jottrat, 
affecting a calmness that deceived the English woman ; 
" you are a prisoner in this house, and there will be a 
guard over you until to-morrow, when you will be 
taken to prison. You have all the night to repent of 
your crime." 

Furious and despairing, she attempted again to 
struggle against the evidence. 

" Proofs ! you have no proofs ! " she cried. " Where 
is the poison you accuse me of having allowed an- 
other to give Jeanne ? " 

"We will see," said Jottrat, coldly, opening the 
library-door, without losing sight of Susanne. 

There was no need of calling. Sartilly was in the 
corridor, quite ready to interfere if the English woman 
attempted to escape, as her accomplice had done. 

" Sir," said Jottrat, in an indifferent tone, " the inter- 
rogatories that I have just made leave no doubt as to 
this woman's participation in the crimes committed in 
this house, and, while waiting for a written order of ar- 
rest, I must require your people to guard the criminal." 

" I will give the order myself, and see also that it 
is rigorously executed," answered Sartilly, without 
taking his eyes off Susanne. 
34* 2 A 
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" Permit me to ask you, Viscount, if you have taken 
the precaution to preserve the cup in which the poison 
was thrown ? " 

** I gave it to Julia, and you will find it untouched." 

" It will be so much more important to show it, as 
it must contain an enormous quantity. My informa- 
tion is exact, and I know that to-night they intended 
to kill Mademoiselle de Mensignac at one blow, find- 
ing her illness was progressing too slowly." 

" Let us finish with this,*' said the English woman, 
coldly; "you do not intend to force me to listen 
longer to the absurd accusations from which I disdain 
to justify myself. Will you have the goodness to let 
me go to my room ? ** 

Sartilly rang, and the porter coming up immedi- 
ately, Susanne understood that any attempt to escape 
would be useless. 

" I am obliged," said Jottrat, " to examine the room 
that this woman is to be shut up in. My responsi- 
bility is already heavily engaged elsewhere, and I 
must be sure of all my prisoners." 

" You hope, then, to arrest Madame de Noreff and 
Toby to-night? " asked Sartilly, lowering his voice. 

•" I have no reason not to speik before the criminal, 
as she will not see her accomplices until she meets 
them at the court of assizes. The poisoner has but 
this moment taken refuge with Toby in a house where 
M. de Noreff executed his criminal operations. It 
was there he put volume seventh, and it was there I 
was near losing my life. There is no one missing, — 
not even the pretended naval officer who picked Toby 
up in the bay of Mont Saint Michel." 
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" As he speaks of his plans so openly," thought the 
English woman, " he intends to execute them ; I have 
nothing more to hope. Before going to my room," 
she said aloud, " I have some orders to give to Julia. I 
suppose you will not prevent my speaking to her, as 
this devoted girl is not in the plot." 

•* You can see her, but not alone." 

"Julia must be in the boudoir," said Sartilly; 
"while taking Miss Georgina to her room, we can 
stop a moment there.*' 

"Come, gentlemen," said the English woman, 
whose eyes shone with extraordinary brilliancy. 
With a firm step she went out of the library and 
along the corridor, the porter and Sartilly going 
before, with Jottrat following, she feeling there was 
no chance of escaping. 

On arriving at the door of the boudoir, the lamp 
was still burning, and Julia was walking backwards 
and forwards, trembling with anxiety and agitation. 
Sartilly was going to call her, when the English 
woman, pushing past him, went into the boudoir. 

On seeing her appear with haggard eyes and 
agitated face, Julia started back, taking refuge in the 
extreme angle of the room. Jottrat rushed quickly 
after Susanne, for he felt something terrible was about 
happening ; but, before he had time to prevent her, 
she bounded towards the pier-table, where the poi- 
soner's cup still smoked. 

" You will not arrest me to-morrow," she said, in a 
hissing voice, " for to-morrow I will be dead !" — and 
she swallowed the contents at a draught ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 

ON the hilly ground that overlooked the wharf of 
Billy rose a narrow and crooked ascent, that 
bore the rather inelegant name of the rue Bizet. The 
immense work that has nearly renewed this part of 
the town has left but a fragment of the street, almost 
inaccessible to carriages, and we can scarcely give an 
account at this time of the curious situation of the 
few houses that were formerly there ; but to the most 
of these rather miserable buildings were attached 
large gardens. A few, particularly in the upper part 
of the street, presented a better appearance, and some 
of them might even be supposed to be inhabited. 

The finest, or rather the largest, of these houses — 
for it seemed very badly kept — scarcely showed its 
solitary front through the bushy trees. No one had 
ever been seen going into this deserted place but the 
gardener, paid by the year to take care of the grass, 
and rake the walls, — two things he did very badly. 
Besides, this man knew nothing of the owners of the 
house, merely going for his wages to a notary in the 
neighborhood, employed by the proprietor to pay him. 

This neglect had lasted so long, that no one in the 
neighborhood suspected a mystery. The oldest in- 
habitants remembered vaguely having heard formerly 
of a cabal of conspirators that the police had surprised 

404 
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there ; but it was an old story, almost forgotten, in 
1847, and the passers-by did not even stop to examine 
the broken blinds and worm-eaten doors. 

Nevertheless, early one morning, a few hours after 
the tragic end of the English woman, a man was walk- 
ing before the rusty gate on the rue Chaillot, seem- 
ingly agitated by violent and conflicting feelings ; at 
times starting off with rapid strides, as if decided to 
leave the place, then returning to the door again, and 
looking at the house with glowing eyes. This early 
pedestrian was no other than Jottrat 

After the painful and overwhelming revelation of 
Susanne, the police-officer had suffered from cruel 
perplexities, as, before knowing the secret of Toby's 
brrth, he had organized the most severe superintend- 
ence and watch around the house where the accom- 
plices of De Noreff were hiding; the precautions 
taken being of such a kind that it would be impossi- 
ble for them to escape. But now he reproached 
himself bitterly for having been so skilful, and was 
seeking to undo his work with as much ardor as he 
had used in accomplishing it, — for, in this father's 
heart, horror for the precious scoundrel had given 
place to an affectionate indulgence for the misguided 
son. To save Henry, tear him from his accomplices 
and punishment, escape with him to some distant 
country, would be henceforth his only aim. 

Indifferent to all the interests that had employed 
him for the last month ; indifferent even to the provi- 
dential vengeance that had already struck Susanne 
and De Noreff, Jottrat's paternal love, bringing out 
all his faculties and energy, soon conceived a plan 
that he wished to put in execution immediately. 
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For two reasons, since his adventure in the cave, 
Jottrat had not given any signs of life to the police- 
officers ; the first, drawn from the events that followed 
the miraculous preservation of his life; the other, con- 
nected with the calculations of his employment ; not 
wishing to appear before the chief officers of the 
police until he could give up to them at the same 
time all the authors (until now not discoverable) of 
the mysterious murder of the Bois de Boulogne. He 
employed, to aid him in his expedition, men no longer 
officially employed by the administration, and remu- 
nerated them liberally. As these men were devoted 
to him, having unlimited confidence in his judgment, 
he based his plan upon the fortunate circumstance 
that permitted him to act without giving any account 
of his movements; and, therefore, nothing prevented 
him from entering alone in the garden and coming 
out of it again with his son, making some pretext to 
his subalterns for doing so, and never re-appearing. 
The difficulty was not there, although he must have 
great courage to risk going alone to this retreat ; but, 
when there, could he persuade Toby to leave his 
accomplices, and go with a man he must necessarily 
distrust ; besides, he could not make himself known 
to him before De Noreff 's widow without compro- 
mising all. But it was absolutely necessary to find 
an expedient, and Jottrat was seeking one in his 
agitated walk along the rue de Chaillot. Suddenly 
he seemed to have found it, for he passed his hand 
through the bars of the gate, and, pressing it upon a 
spring, the gate opened, and he went in. 

The day was dawning, but the stars still shone in 
the sky, and the uncertain glimmer of the morning 
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lighted dimly the great bare trees of the silent house. 
Jottrat went along a wide walk, bordered by cypress- 
trees ; all the details of his kidnapping by De Noreff 
coming back to his mind. He recognized perfectly the 
place where they had forced him to come down from 
the carriage to tie his hands and bandage his eyes ; 
but from the gate to the house the distance was too 
short to coincide with the length of the way that he 
had been taken througjh the darkness. He now 
understood thiat he must have been carried that night 
to the extreme end of the garden, and there must be 
then a building there that led to the subterranean cave. 

When Jottrat arrived before the house, he walked 
around it, and soon saw that he had not been mis- 
taken, as the garden extended to the end of the 
declivity; at the furthest end, and at rather a long 
distance, there was a building of mean appearance. 
There^ doubtless, was the entrance to the subterranean 
cave, that probably extended under the wharf, as the 
cave where he had been imprisoned faced the Seine. 

But, for the momfent, the most difficult thing to 
divine was where the guilty ones were hid. Were 
they in the house where* his spies had seen them 
going in, or had they sought refuge in the safer 
retreat of the cave? Jottrat thought that the only 
means to assure himself of it was to go boldly to the 
door of the house; afterwards, if necessary, to the 
cave, flattering himself that Lumilia Ludloff and 
Toby would not recognize him. As for the pretended 
naval officer, who wa? no other than one of the Rus- 
sian agents of De Noreff, he was sure that he had 
never met him. He thus had some chance of intro- 
ducing himself, under the pretext of bringing a mes- 
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sage, and, at the same time, take Toby aside, and 
persuade him to go with him. 

Jottrat, giving a last glance at the house, went up 
the moss-covered steps, and, raising an enormous 
knocker, struck it. 

The blow resounded for a long time, as if the sound 
was lost in the deserted rooms of an empty building. 
Jottrat listened attentively, but no answer came from 
the interior, although he thought for an instant he 
heard a slight cracking sound above his head, but, 
looking up, sai|^ nothing. At the moment he was 
about taking hold of the knocker to strike a second 
blow, a window-shutter was half opened on the first 
floor, and a gun passed through it. 

Jottrat did not suspect the danger, but it seems 
there is a mysterious instinct that warns a man ex- 
posed to a violent and sudden death, — the same mag- 
netic influence that a person feels when gazed at by 
one he does not see. Mechanically, he pressed him- 
self against the door, the lintel of which half shielded 
him. 

It was time. The gun was fired, and the ball that 
would have certainly killed him on the spot only 
reached his shoulder. Thrown down by the violence 
of the shock, Jottrat, while falling, raised his head, 
uttering a cry of grief, — having just recognized, be- 
hind the half-opened window-shutter, Toby's face. 

" Parricide ! " he murmured ; " ah ! there is nothing 
left for me but to die ! " 

The miserable groom burst into a ferocious laugh 
while looking at him. Placed as an advanced sentinel 
by his accomplices, who had taken refuge in the cave, 
and seeing Jottrat, whom he knew perfectly well, as 
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he had met him in his master's house, he thought he 
would be able now to get rid of a spy with impunity. 

Since the death of De Noreff, the band of which 
Toby was the instrument had no other desire than that 
of leaving France. Lumilia Ludloff had collected all 
the gold and valuables amassed by her worthy 
associate, and was ready for an immediate flight, 
having thought her situation sufficiently dangerous 
to induce her to sacrifice the five hundred thousand 
francs that De Noreff had expected to force from 
General De Mensignac*s heirs. But before starting 
she wished to complete her vengeance. As Jeanne, 
poisoned by small doses, might still live, and as she 
must absolutely die, this terrible woman remained to 
finish her work, — this excess of infamy ruining her. 

The discharge of the gun had been heard by the 
officers who surrounded the garden ; and Jottrat, lying 
qn the steps, saw with despair two of his men coming 
through the open gate, while a third was climbing 
over a wall much further on. There was no longer 
time to stop them ; besides, the unhappy father had not 
the strength to do it, having lost a large quantity of 
blood ; his eyes closed, and, consciousness abandoning 
him, he fainted away, wishing only to die. 

After having fired, Toby thought immediately of 
warning his accomplices, and, going out of the house 
by a back door, was running as fast as he could 
towards the entrance of the cavern. The man who 
was climbing the wall, seeing him, jumped into the 
garden, calling his comrades to his aid. The latter, 
seeing Jottrat unconscious, thought the most impor- 
tant thing was to arrest the fugitive, as, having entire 
35 
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confidence in their chief, they were convinced there 
. was some important matter at stake, And he said to 
his companion, who hesitated at leaving the wounded 
man: 

" I know our master : he would never forgive us if 
we were to stop to take care of him, instead of laying 
hold of these criminals," — and this reasoning deciding 
them, they started off at full speed. 

Toby had excellent legs, and would probably have 
escaped from the three men, had not a fourth sprang 
up suddenly from the lower part of the garden, drawn 
by the cries of his comrades ; although not knowing 
what was the matter, he manoeuvred immediatqjy to 
stop the runaway, seizing hold of the door of the cave 
at the very moment Toby was trying to shut it behind 
him. 

A desperate struggle took place, and, while resisting 
with all his strength, the groom uttered energetic 
appeals, that resounded through the vaulted building, 
and that redoubled the ardor of the policemen, who 
were running to their comrade's aid, — understanding 
very well that the fugitive was crying out to warn his 
accomplices ; and one, more collected than his com- 
rades, whistled three times to call the watches from 
the river. 

This signal decided Toby to struggle no longer, for 
the door yielded suddenly to the four officers, who 
entered unhesitatingly a dark corridor, and no longer 
seeing the man they were pursuing, but hearing his 
hurried steps, followed the sound until it suddenly 
ceased. Their situation was disquieting, and, deter- 
mined as they were, they stopped. 
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" We had, perhaps, better return to our master for 
instructions," said one of them, who had seen Jottrat 
fall. 

" You know very well that he is not in a state to 
give us any," answered his comrade, an old police 
blood-hound, who never voluntarily gave up the 
game. " The garden being watched from the lower 
part, the birds cannot fly that way ; we have only to 
look here, and we will be sure of finding them." 

A staircase began at the very place the policemen 
stopped, and, while talking, the officer had lighted a 
dark-lantern. 

" Let us go down," said he, firmly. 

After going down about twenty steps, the little 
troop saw a small landing-place, which they carefully 
explored ; the ground on which they walked resound- 
ing under their feet. ' 

" We are above a cavern," said the man who had 
taken the command, and, with the instinct which the 
habit of searching for criminals gives, he began with 
his lantern in his hand to examine the floor, his com- 
rades looking at him attentively and motionless. 

Suddenly they saw him stoop, lie down at full 
length on the ground, placing his lantern beside him, 
and applying his eye to a narrow opening that he had 
just discovered. 

The spectacle before him was a strange one. In a 
vaulted room, in the midst of trunks, cases, and 
packages of every form and size, two men and a 
woman were talking with animation ; and in a corner 
of the cavern, not so well lighted, three barrels with- 
out covers were standing against the wall. 
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After looking, the officer wished to hear what they 
were saying, and, applying his ear to the hole, dis- 
tinctly heard their voices. 

" The boat is a long time coming," said the woman, 
with a gesture of impatience. 

" It will be here in twenty minutes," said the elder 
of the men ; " it will not take us more than half an 
hour to put these trunks on board, and start." 

" As to the imbeciles who pursued me," said Toby, 
having just loaded his gun, "before they have found 
their way through the corridors, we will be far enough 
from here." 

The police-officer, thinking it time to interfere, called 
out : ** The imbeciles are here, and you will do well to 
surrender ! " 

A howl of rage was heard from the end of the cave. 
Toby turned his gun towards the vault, but the 
woman tore it from his hands, and, before her com- 
panion had time to prevent her, placed the end of it 
on the edge of one of the open barrels, the rays of 
the early morning sun, coming through the window, 
lighted her livid face, and brought out the hues of 
her golden-colored hair. 

"Surrender!" said a voice that came from the 
river side. The signal had been heard, and the offi- 
cers watching in the boat had arrived. 

" I will die revenged ! " said the infernal creature, 
touching the trigger. 

A frightful explosion shook the earth, and all 
crumbled away in the midst of a cloud of smoke. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

THREE days had passed since the catastrophe 
on Billy wharf. And in Paris this is a longer 
time than is necessary to forget any event, however 
strange it may be ; besides that, the cause of the mis- 
fortune remained unknown. Carbonized human re- 
mains had been removed, but as no one had ever seen 
any inhabitants in the house on the rue Bizet, it was 
believed to be some chance explosion of an unknown 
depot of powder ; and there were even persons who 
explained the accident by affirming that this powder 
had been brought there by the Prussians, when they 
wanted to blow up the bridge of lena, in 1815. 

Of all the officers who took part in this drama, not 
one survived to recount its details, — not one, excepting 
Jottrat, who, recovering from his fainting fit by the 
violent shock, succeeded in dragging himself out of 
the garden. But Jottrat had serious reasons for 
keeping silence, and, that he might avoid all em- 
barrassing questions, he had the presence of mind to 
go to Sartilly's house, who received him with open 
arms. 

It resulted, from the disappearance of all the accused 

persons in this drama, that the police itself had a 

very imperfect knowledge of it. The death of Miss 

Georgina was supposed to be a suicide, caused by a 

35* 413 
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malady of the spleen, an especially English illness ; 
and, after a short inquest, nothing more was thought 
of the governess and her tragic death. As to M. de 
Noreff, he had ostensibly left his house in the rue 
Varennes to take a long journey through Russia, 
and the sandy beach at Tombelaine told no tales ; 
and thus, after a succession of providential events, 
three men alone possessed the terrible secret of so 
many catastrophes. 

On a bright and joyous spring morning, these three 
men were sitting in the little boudoir in the rue d'As- 
torg, talking together of the past a;nd future. 

The Captain, whose joyous humor had not changed, 
was recalling to Sartilly the sudden turns of fortune 
in their expedition to the bay of Mont Saint Michel. 

Jottrat, very pale, and with his arm in a sling, was 
listening to them, and at times trying to smile, but 
the deep sadness imprinted on his face would never 
be entirely removed, his grief being one of those that 
time can never cure. 

" I did not lose my day yesterday," said Chateau- 
brun, **and have obtained at last the rank of brigadier 
for our worthy custom-house officer." 

" Thanks, my dear friend," said Sartilly. " and I 
promise you that I have not forgotten him either; 
yesterday he received the first sum of the income I 
promised him." 

" We could not do less, for without him I think 
we would have been under the waters of the bay." 

" Without counting that it was he who fished up 
the casket. Ah, how thankful we ought to be to 
have saved our lives, and Roger's fortune ! " 

** There is doubtless a God who governs the world.** 
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" Ask our friend Jottrat." 

Jottrat answered by an expressive look, while Sar- 
tilly repeated, sadly : 

" Roger, — ah ! he alone is wanting to the happiness 
God has sent us ; but we will never see him again." 

" As for me, I still hope/* said Chateaubrun. 

Sartilly shook his head, and fell into a deep revery. 

" Pardon me, sir," said Jottrat, *' but is it not to- 
morrow your marriage contract is to be signed with 
Mademoiselle Jeanne de Mensignac ? " 

" Yes, to-morrow, at twelve o'clock," answered Sar- 
tilly, rather surprised at the question. " M. Calmet, 
the notary, is to 4Tieet me at the house ; and I hope 
his influence will overcome Jeanne's scruples." 

" What ! " cried the Captain ; " is it not yet ar- 
ranged ? " 

" Jeanne refuses to accept the fortune brought back 
from Tombelaine. I have in vain showed her Roger's 
letter, explaining his intentions ; she still persists in 
affirming that her brother is not dead ! " 

" Mademoiselle de Mensignac is right," said Jottrat, 
gravely. 

Sartilly and Chateaubrun looked at him with as- 
tonishment. 

** I have related to you, gentlemen, that I was near 
perishing in the cavern where M. de Noreff had taken 
me ; now is the time to explain to you how I was 
saved. I was swimming without hope, and felt all 
my strength leaving me, when a violent shock took 
away my consciousness. On recovering from it, I 
found that I was lying on a straw bed, and by my side 
I saw a young man, who seemed to be waiting for my 
restorajtion to consciousness. I did not know him ; 
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but his mild and sympathizing face, and the first words 
that he spoke, restored me to hope and courage. 
Above my head was an immense vault, and the lamp 
that lighted us scarcely penetrated through the dark- 
ness of a deep gallery. I was in the catacombs that 
go under the Trocadero hill, and Providence had 
thrown me into the hands of the only man who could 
attach me again to life." 

"What! Roger?" said Sartilly, breathless with 
emotion. 

" Yes, Marquis Roger de Mensignac, who, from the 
asylum where his enemies obliged him to hide him- 
self, watched over his sister and friends ! " 

" Then he is living ! " cried the Viscount, adding, 
with some hesitation, " and this murder committed in 
the library was not by him ? " 

" That murder ! He who committed it has expiated 
his crime, and I can now reveal to you the secret of 
the night of the 13th of February. 

" The Marquis loved the sister of the woman who 
bore the name of De Noreff; was beloved in return. 
She wanted to escape from the wretches with whom 
destiny had connected her fate, and Roger de Men- 
signac thought he could find a temporary asylum for 
her in those caverns, that he believed he alone knew 
the secret of They were entered by a door hid in 
the wall of the library, — a steel door that opened and 
shut by means of a secret. This secret De Noreff had 
found out a long time since, — took advantage of it to 
hold out an infamous trap, and Toby was chosen to 
execute the crime. 

** While you were at the opera ball, he had time to 
run to the house and hide himself in a dark corner 
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of the gallery. The two lovers arrived ; opened the 
door; crossed it, and were going to shut it behind 
them, when Toby called out gently, ' Roger.' By 
an instinctive motion the unfortunate Vanda, who was 
behind, turned, putting her head forward. Toby 
touched the spring of the door, that slid laterally into 
its grooves. You know the rest/' 

Sartilly could not restrain a cry of horrqr, while the 
Captain rose up, shaking his fist as if M. de Noreff had 
been before him. 

" They hoped also to murder M. de IVTensignac," 
continued Jottrat ; '* the assassins pursuing him with 
inveteracy ; and that same night De Noreff 's agents 
searched the catacombs, going in by a secret passage 
that communicated with the house on Billy wharf; 
but only found there Vanda's headless corpse. The 
Marquis, knowing an inaccessible place in the most 
distant part of these caverns, took refuge there from 
the scoundrels who were hunting him, and who 
would have certainly murdered him if he had fallen 
into their hands. But they had not lost hope ; day 
and night keeping guard ; taking their rounds through 
the catacombs, and M. de Mensignac heard more than 
once their voices and steps. Buried in his hiding- 
place, where he had put in advance provisions in case 
Vanda should be obliged to spend a few days there, 
he could wait, and it ended by his enemies' patience 
being worn out. 

*' The evening of the overflowing of the Seine, when 
I was thrown fainting at the entrance of a sewer, the 
Marquis had for the first time ventured to leave his 
asylum, hoping to escape from it, when Providence 

2B 
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brought me within reach of his arm. He might have 
escaped, but he chose to save me, and God will reward 
him for it 

" Need I tell you any more ? The book that I 
carried on my shoulder brought about an explana- 
tion/' 

*• But, since the way was free, why did not Roger 
come here to reassure his sister ? " cried Sartilly. 

" He could not, for the assassins were prowling 
around us, and both were besieged. Besides, M. de 
Mensignac was taken with a fever, that brought him 
to death's door. I could not leave him, and yet I 
knew that every hour's delay profited De Noreff. 
One day, however, I escaped the watchfulness of my 
enemies, and stole out of my hiding-place with the 
book." 

" And you did not go and inform the police ? " 

" The Marquis made me swear only to go to you. 
I ran to the rue d'Astorg, and did not meet you ; but 
the state of the invalid was such that I could not 
leave him alone ; therefore, I gave volume seventh to 
Antoine, returning with all speed to the catacombs, 
to which the access had become more easy by way 
of the sewer, the Seine having lowered. I remained 
there until M. de Mensignac was out of danger, when 
I could at last think of punishing the murderers." 

*' But then," asked Sartilly, trembling with emotion, . 
"all the wretches being dead, Roger has nothing 
more to fear, and will come back ? " 

" The Marquis de Mensignac made me swear to say 
nothing more than I have just told you," said Jottrat. 

" Well, well, I have hit upon it," cried the Captain ; 
" he is preparing a surprise for Mademoiselle de Men- 
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signac, and will appear on the day of the contract, to 
bring about an explanation, as Jupiter does at the end 
of the Greek tragedies ! There is a way of saying 
that in Latin, but I have forgotten my classics." 

Jottrat smiled, without answering, and Sartilly un- 
derstood that Chateabrun had divined rightly. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE RETURNED ONE. 



IT was twelve o'clock. A magnificent spring sun 
illumined the library ; the gallery, that had been 
the theatre of so many terrible events, looked almost 
joyous, inundated with this bright light, and indeed 
it seemed as if misfortune had left the De Mensignac 
mansion, and nature was rejoicing at the return of 
happiness to it. 

Jeanne, pale from long suffering, was seated by the 
large oaken table, wearing black garments that brought 
out more clearly her dazzling beauty, and her eyes, 
surrounded by a brown circle, animated by their 
bright splendor her sweet and melancholy face. 

Opposite to her, Sartilly, radiant with joy and hope, 
was contemplating her with loving eyes ; while the 
Captain, who now made part of the family, took his 
place at this meeting, without having lost anything of 
his gay and loyal physiognomy ; and the solemn face 
of M. Calmet, with his white tie, alone recalled that 
one of .the most solemn acts of social life was in ques- 
tion. 
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On the table, in an open casket, could be seen 
bundles of papers, yellow and stained bank-notes, that 
appeared to have been exposed to some destructive 
element, explaining at the same time why the casket 
had floated in the bay of Mont Saint Michel, — ^its 
fragility having saved it, — it really seeming as if Roger 
had foreseen the event, as a metallic treasure would 
have disappeared in the sands. 

The notary had finished the inventory of this 
wealth, which was amply sufficient to pay the exacted 
debt, and to raise the house of De Mensignac from its 
apparent ruin, and was reading, with the monotonous 
voice of a man of business, the contract, that Sartilly 
and the Captain were listening very littk to ; Jeanne 
alone was attentive to the dry explanation of the 
notary. 

When M. Calmet had finished, there was a moment's 
silence, Chateaubrun twirling his moustache in an in- 
different manner, while Sartilly affected a calmness he 
certainly did not feel. 

" Thanks," said the young girl, at last, " for all the 
trouble you have taken to repair the misfortunes of 
our house ; but I cannot sign this contract.*' 

" Mademoiselle," said the notary, " I do not see — " 

** Pardon me," replied Jeanne, in a firm voice ; 
" this is not a question of business, and I wish to be 
sole judge of the honor of my house." 

" Jeanne ! " said Sartilly, in a suppliant tone of voice. 

An expressive look from the young girl answered 
him. 

" This fortune you have brought me," she said, with 
increasing energy, "is not mine; it belongs to my 
brother, and he is living ! " 
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" Yes!" said Sartilly; " I know Roger is living. I am 
expecting him ; but, if he were here, he would tell you 
the same thing you have read in his letter ; he would 
tell you that he had destined this fortune for you. 
It was he who told me to go seek it at the peril of 
my life, and it was to guard it from the hereditary 
enemies of his race that he had buried it in the cave 
at Tombelaine. Will you refuse to take advantage of 
it, to prevent the sale of the house in which you were 
both born ? " 

The young girl's face expressed deep emotion, but 
she answered without wavering : 

" My brother will judge me." 

"And if he does not return?" hazarded Sartilly, 
affecting a doubt that his tone of voice contradicted. 

"Then," replied Jeanne, making a great effort, — 
" then I will wait." 

" And delay the day of our marriage ? Be resigned 
to live in the convent you have chosen, far from those 
who love you, — far from me ? " 

" I may die, perhaps, but I must do so." 

" No, Jeanne, you shall not die ! " said a mild and 
grave voice, that came from the end of the library. 

The two friends started up as if they had been 
struck by an electric shock, and Jeanne held her hand 
to her heart to repress its beating. 

A man came forward slowly from the depths of the 
gallery, the bright light that entered through the large 
window falling upon his tall form and his noble and 
pale face. One name was uttered by every mouth : 

"Roger!" 

Yes, it was he, — the heir of the De Mensignacs, 
36 
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the prisoner of the catacombs, wasted by suffering, 
but radiant with happiness and hope. 

There are scenes that cannot be described. Jeanne 
and Roger remained a long time in each other s arms, 
while Sartilly, crazy with joy, pressed convulsively 
the hand his friend held out to him. 

The Captain, feeling very much agitated, began 
swearing in a low voice ; while the notary, less occu- 
pied with his masculine dignity, wiped away a tear. 

A month after, on one of those May mornings that 
shed around Paris a perfume of happiness, the Vis- 
count de Sartilly was married at the Church of Saint 
Philippe du Roule to Jeanne de Mensignac. 

The Captain, tightly buttoned in his most brilliant 
uniform, filled his position gloriously ; his handsome 
face and elegant appearance were observed by many ; 
but all eyes were turned towards the Marquis Roger. 

A vague report of his mysterious adventures had 
been spread through society, and more than one noble 
lady thought that day of the accomplished cavalier, 
whom they called, in a low voice, " The Absentee." 

In the darkest corner of the church a man, plainly 
dressed, was weeping violently. It was Jottrat. 

Before the end of the year that followed the mar- 
riage he had given up his employment in the police- 
office; and since then has rarely failed in coming 
every Thursday to dine with the Viscountess de Sar- 
tilly. 

This is the day they receive their intimate friends. 



THE END. 
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